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' WILLIAM t tov Beg ef 
Ta: E ſeven former volumes of the 


having been dedicated to ſome of the moſt ce 


lebrated perſons of the age, I take leave to in- 
ſcnibe*-this eighth and laſt to you, as to 4 
tleman who hath ever been — ap- 
g in the beſt company. n 
You are now wholly 
part of mankind, and at leiſure to reſlect upon 
your paſt achievements; for which reaſon I look 


I may poſſibly appitie my 
yourſelf too, 1 —— 
ſion to make the world with your 


virtues. And here, fir; I ſhall not compliment 


you upon your birth, perſon, or fortune; nor any 


you poſſeſs, 


other the like perfections Which 
whether you 
upon thoſe which are of your own 8 
and in which Ons; muſt allow you have a 
real merit. LN « 9 5 0 

Vour j ar and eaſy motion, the volubility 
of your diſcourſe, the ſuddenneſs 
the management of your ſnuff- box, with"the 


hs md tags hands and teeth 3 


« Generally ſuppoled to be col. Cleland. . Ses Stecle's EN 
tolary Correſpondence, 1787, vol. i. p. 114; and vol. ii. Pe; 
„e eee 
tace Budgell, who might have better dedicated it JW 


will or no: but thall only touch 


of your laugh; 


bo 


, 10s BET, 


6 


juſtly gained you the envy of the moſt polite part 
of the male world, and the love of the greateſt 
beauties in the female) are entirely to be aſcribed 
to your own perſonal genius and application. 
. You ate formed for theſe accompliſhments by 7 
a happy turn of nature, and have finiſhed yours 
{elf in them by the utmoſt improvements oſ art. 
A man that is defective in either of theſe quali» 
fications (whatever may be the ſecret ambition 
of his heart) muſt never hope to make the ſigure 
you have done, among the faſhionable part of his 
ſpecies. It is therefore no wonder we ſee ſuch 
multitudes of aſpiring young men fall ſhort of 
you in all theſe beauties of your character, not- 
withſtanding the ſtudy and practice of them is 
the whole buſtneſs of their lives. But I need not 
tell you that the free and diſengaged behaviour 
of a fine gentleman makes as many awhwasd 
beaux, as the eafinely of your favourite hath 
made inſipid poets. noM3q , ilyuid 10547 HνẽE 107 
At preſent you are content to aim all yu 
charms at your own ſpouſe, without farther 
thought of miſchief to any others of the ſex. I 
know you had formerly a very great contempt 
for that pedantic race of mortals who call them 
{elves philoſophers; and yet, to your honour be 
it ſpoken, there is not a ſage of them all could 
haye better acted up to their precepts in one, of 
the moſt im points of lite: I mean, in that 
3 diſregard of popular opinion which you 
he wed ſorne years ago, when you choſe for your 
wife an obſcure young woman, who doth not 
indeed pretend to an ancient family, but has cer: 
tainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, 
if ſhe could but reckon up their names. 


„ 

I muſt own, I conceived very extraordinary 
hopes of you from the moment that you con- 
felled yout axe, and from cight-and-forty{where 
you had ftuck fo many years) very N 
ſtepped into your grand climacterio. Tour de- 

'has ſince been venerable and be- 
coming. If I am rightly informed you make a 
regulur appearance every quarter- ſeſſions among 
your brothers of the quorum; and, if things go 
on as they do, Band, Rip Jag being Gelen If 
the militia, I am told that your time paſſes away 
as agreeably in the amuſements of a life, 
us it ever did in the gallantries of the town; and 
that you now take as much pleaſure in the 
ing of young * you did formerly in the 
cutting down of old ones. In ſhort, we 
hear from all that you are thoroughly re- 
conciled to your ditty acres, and have not too 
much wit to look into your on eſtate. 

After having ſpoken thus much of my patron, 
I muſt. take the privilege of an author in laying 
ſomething of — I ſhall therefore 
to add, that T have purpoſely omitted 15 
thoſe marks. to the end of every paper, Which 
appeared in my former volumes, that you may 
have an opportunity of ſhewing Mrs. Honey 
comb ben wdneſs of your conjectures, by 
aſcribing every ſpeculation to its proper author: 

* 5 how often many 
critics in ſtyle and ſentiments have very judi- 
ciouſly erred in this particular, batore they wer 
1 150 the ſecret. | 
Your moſt Al, humble s 
5 Tur SeecriroR. 
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| THE . 
BOOKSELLER TO THE READER: | 


Is the fix hundred and thirty- ſecond Speitar 
the reader will find an account of the nic of | 
this eighth and laſt volume. 

I haye not been able to prevail upon the — 
ral gentlemen hꝰ were concerned in this work 
to let me acquaint the world with their names. 

Perhaps it will be unneceſſary to inform the 
reader, that no other papers which have a | 
under the title of SpeRator, ſince the cloſing of 
this eighth volume, were written by any of thoſe 
gentlemen who had a hand in this or the er 


volumes. 


LID After the 3 had been laid down abo 
an half, in which interval the Guardian, 15 A 
Engiiſhman, were publiſhed, an attempt was made to revive 
it, at a time, [in the opinion of the writer whoſe words ate 
here qu uoted] by no means fayourable to literature, when the 
ſucceſſion of a = & family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, diſcord, and confuſion: * Either the turbulence of the 
times, or the ſatiety of the readers, put a ſtop to the publica- 
tion after an experiment of eighty, numbers, which were af- 
2 collected into this 8th volume, perhaps more valuable 

_ one of thoſe that went before it. 

Addiſon produced more than a fourth part, and the other 
.— are by no means unworthy of appearing as his 
aſſociates, 

The time that had paſſed during the loſpenſon of the 
Spectator, though it had — leſſened Addiſon's power of hu- 
e. ſeems to _ 3838 his diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs: 

proportion of his religious to his comic is greater 
than in the former ſeries. The $ Spectator, en its recom- 
mencement, was publiſhed onl thiee times a week, and no 
diſcriminative marks were added to the papers. To 2 
Mr. Tickell has aſcribed 23; Ne- 556, 557» 558, 8 38s 
$02, 59 567» 568, 569, '57 , 574 31H 
57 ! St, OS and 600. 2 —— 
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lis abi i in lucem coluber mala Karl, 
 Frigida fub terrd tumidum — 871. 
Nunc pofitis nouus exuviis, _ inen, 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato peflore ters 
| An. ad ſolem, et ! micat ore triſculcis, | 
. Vir. En. ii. 471» 


80 ſhines renew'd i in x youth, - creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thotny brake 
And, caſting off his ſlough when ſpring returns, 

Now looks aloft, and wit new glory burns? 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs; his.ardent ſides _ 
Reflect the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides; 

High o'er the graſs hiffing he rolls along, 

And brandiſhes by fits his 1. tongue. Davozx, 


Uron laying down the office of 8 pectator, I 
acquainted the world with my — of elect- 

ing a new club, and of opening my mouth in it 
after a moſt ſolemn manner. Both the election 
and the ceremony are now paſt but not find-- 
ing it ſo caſy, as I at firſt imagined, to break 
through a fifty years ſilence, I would not ven- 
ture into the e under the character of a 
man who pretends to talk like other people, 

until I had arrived at a 2 pcm 1 

B 3 
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I ſhall reſerve for another time the hiſtory of 
ſuch club or clubs of which I am now a talkative, 
but unworthy member; and ſhall here give an 
account of this ſurpriſing change which has been 
produced in me, and whach I look upon to be as 
remarkable an accident as any recorded in hiſ- 
tory, ſince that which happened to the ſon of 
Croœſus, after having been Many yen as _—_ 
tongue - tied as myſelf. 

Upon the firſt opening of my mauth I ms 
a ſpeech, conſiſting of about half a dozen me 
turned periods; but grew ſo very hoarſe 
that for three days together, inſtead of Ah 
the uſe of my tongue, I was afraid that 1 had 
quite loſt it. Befides, the unuſual extenſion of 
my muſeles on this occaſion made my face ache 
on both ſides to fuch a degree, that nothing but 
an invincible reſolution and perſeverance could 
have prevented me from falling back to mn mo- 


noſyllables. 


I afterwards made feveral eye towards 
ſpeaking; and that I might not be ſtartled at 
my own voice, which has happened to me more 
than once, I uſed to read aloud in my chamber, 
and have often ſtood in the middle of the ſtreet 
to call a coach, when [ knew there was none 
within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well aha 
ed with my own voice, I laid hold of all oppor- 
tunities to exert it. Not caring however to 
ſpeak much by myſelf, and to draw upon mie 
the whole attention of thoſe I converſed with, 


. I uſed for fome time to walk every morning in 


the Mall, and talk in chorus with a parcel of 
7 
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Frenchmen. I found my modeſty greatly relieved 
by the communicative temper of this nation, 


who are ſo very ſociable as to think they are 
never better company than when OM: arc al 
opening at the ſame time. 

I then. fancied I might receive great benefit 
from female converſation, and that I ſhould have 
a convenience of talking with the greater free- 
dom when I was not under "ml imo a af of 


thinking : I therefore threw m into an aſ- 
ſembly of ladies, but could not for my life get 1 
a word among them: and found that if I.did not 
change.my company I was in danger of being 
reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 2 71 
The coffee-houſes have ever ſince been my 
chief places of reſort, where I have made the 
greateſt improvements; in order to which I have 
taken a particular care never to be of the ſame 
opinion with the man I conyerſed with. I was 
a tory at Button's, and a whig at Child's, a friend 
to the Engliſhman, or an advocate for the Exa- 
miner, as it beſt ſerved my turn: ſome fancy 
me a enemy to the French king, though 
in reality I only make uſe of ham for a help to 
diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle and diſpute for 
exerciſe ; and have carried this point ſo tar, that 
I was once like to have been run through the 
body for making a little too free with . | 
ters. 
In a word, 1 am quite another man to what 
I was. 4 \ 
B 4 nau am 
— ae | 
„Nothing was ever ib unlike itſelf.” of 
B 4 
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Ne 556. 

1oMy: ntance ſcarce know me; nay, 

— — day by a jew at Jonathan's 

whether Lias not related to a dumb gentleman, 

##oruiſdd to come to that coffee-houſe? But 1 

think I never was better pleaſed in my life than 

about a week ago; when, as I was battling it 

Adroſd the table with a young g Tem plar, his | 

vompanion gave him a pull by the — 2 

him to come away, for that the old brig 

-wowld. talk him to death; 

3 1Being-now a very good proficient in diſcourke 
I ſhall appear in the world with this addition to 
un character, that my countrymen — _y the 

fruits of my new-acquired loquacity. 

IA Thoſe who have been preſent at public ai. 

putes in the univerſity know that it is uſual to 

maintain hereſies for argument-ſake. I have 
keard a man a moſt impudent Socinian for half 
an hour, who has been an orthodox divine all 
his life after. I have taken the ſame method to 
accompliſh myſelf in the gift of utterance, Hav- 
ing talked above a twelvemonth, not ſo much 
for the benefit of my hearers, as of myſelf. But, 
ſince J have now gained the faculty I have been 

ſo long endeavouring after, I intend to make a 
right uſe of it, and ſhall think myſelf obliged 

; for the future to ſpeak always in truth and ſin- 

cerity of heart. While a man is learning to 
| ain he practiſes both on friend and foe; but 
when he is a maſter in the art, he never exertz 

- dit. but on what he thinks the right ſide. 

That this laſt alluſion may not give my reader 
aà wrong idea of my deſign in this paper, I muſt 
here inform him, that the author of i it is of no 


8 
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faction; that he is a friend to no intereſts but 
thoſe of truth and virtue; nor a ſoe to any but 
thoſe of vice: and folly. Though L make more 
noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, Jam ſtill 
reſolved to act in it as an indifferent 
It is not my ambition to increaſe the number 
either of whigs or torics, but of wiſe and good 
men; and I could heartily wiſh there were 
not faults-common to — parties, which aſ- 
ford me ſufficient matter to work upon, with- 
out deſbending to thoſe which are peculiar to 
either. „ Bs; 

re of counſellors hene is ſalety, 
we ought to think ourſelves the ſecureſt nation 
in the world. Moſt of our garrets are inhabited 
by ſtateſmen, who watch over the liberties of 

eir country, and make a ſhift to keep them- 
ſelves from ſtarving by taking into their care the 
properties of their fellow-fubjeQs. - 
As theſe politicians of both fides have already 
worked the nation into a moſt unnatural, fer- 
ment, I ſhall be ſo far from endeavouring to raiſe . 
it to a greater height, that, on the contrary, it 
ſhall be the chief tendency of my papers to in- 
ſpire my countrymen with a —. good-will 
and benevolence. Whatever faults either party 
may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed than 
cured by thoſe reproaches which they caſt upon 
one another. The moſt. likely method of rec- 
tifying any man's conduct is by reco 
to him the principles of truth — hondour, re- 
ligion and virtue; and ſo long as he acts with an 
eye to theſe principles, whatever party he is of, 


2 THE SPECTATOR. N- gg 
he cannot fail of being a good Engliſhman, and 


a lover of his count 

As for the perſons concerned in this work, the 
names of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire 
it, ſhall be publiſhed hereafter; until which time 
I'muſt entreat the courteous reader to ſuſpend his 
curioſity, and rather to conſider what is Written 
than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary eddie: 
naries with my reader, I ſhall not trouble him 
with any more prefatory diſcourſes, but proceed 
in my old method, and entertain him with ſpe- 
culations on every uſeful ſubje& that falls in wy 


way. 


— 


Ne 557. Monday, June 21, 1714. 
Cn—_————— IEEE — — — — 


Duippe domum timet ambiguam, Drage dg. | 
3 


He fears th' ambiguous race, and Tyrians double- 
tongu d. 


TER is nothing, 470 Plato, ſo deli oheful 
as the hearing or the Graking of truth.” For 
this reaſon there is no converſation ſo ble 
as that of the man of integrity, who hears with- 
out any intention to betray, and ſpeaks without 
any intention to deceive. 

Among all the accounts which are given of 
Cato, I do not-remember one that more redounds 


4 By Addiſon. 
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to his honour than the following paſſage related 
by Plutarch. As an advocate was. the 
cauſe of his client beſore one of the ptætors, he 
could only produce a ſingle witneſs in a point. 
where the law required the teſtimony. of .twa. 
perſons: upon which the advocate. inſiſted, on 
the integrity of that perſon whom he had pros. 
duced; but the prætor told him, that Wherg 
the law —. two witneſſes he would, not 
accept of one, though it were Cato himſclf.. 
Such a ſpeech from a perſon who fat at the, 
head of a — of juſtice, while Cato Was ſtill 
living, ſhews us, more than a thouſand, exam 
Pg the Fg reputation this great man had 
gained his contemporaries upon the ace 
count — his ſincerity | 
When ſuch an TL lexible integrity is a little 
ſoſtened and qualified by the rules of conver- 
lation and * there is not a more 
ſhining virtue in the whole catalogue of ſocial 
duties. A man however ought to take great 
care not to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, 
nor refine his behaviour to the prgjudice of his 
virtue, Atl! 
This ſubject 1s exquiſitely treated in the moſt 
elegant ſermon of the great Britiſn preacher 
I ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe out of it two ot 
three ſentences, as a proper introduction to a ve 
curious letter, which J ſhall make the chief en- 
tertainment of this ſpeculation. Y 


The old Engliſh nn kneriy, that | 


* Archbiſhop Tillotſon, vol. li, Wer i. p. 7, edit. in 


folio, 


91 5 us. 1. | i; 4 957 F 10 bs 
no 1 of covet i —- 0 
Aare with vani vanity and compliment, and 0 
_ ited. (as: I. 8 ſay) of expreſſions of kind» 
ef and repent , 1 man that lived an age 
hs 10 ſhould return into the world again, 
e 7 want a E 1 — — 
un is own language, and to Kno] 
r intrinſic ph wg the phraſe. 1 in faſhion : and 
ould' hardly at firſt, believe at what a low rate 


Ws 55 e and. e 9 rief 
gina do. commonl current pay 

0 an when he tho come to. auderiad, 

i 1. [Would be a 2 while, befare he cguld 
0 on himſelf | with 8 good countenance, and a 
| nſcie nec,  ; converſe, with men upon 
k TER ark heir OWn, way. 
ave, by me a atter which, I look upon as/a 

gleat Pr li ty,, and which may ſerve an an ex-. 
er e to the foregoing paſſage, cited aut 
of this moſt excellent It is ſaid to have 
been written in king hartes the Seconds reign 
by the . af Ban a little after his 
afrival 1 un England. AE a ary not r 
% 204 tab on bros 

MASTER, 10 4 Ad ab ob r 
"i440 HB: where I now: am, have 
tongues | farther m. their Nat ene wy 


. 


n= erinner - 
; . * 1682. 
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London to Bantam, and thou knoweſt in: 
habitants of one of theſe places do not knov 
what is done in the other. They call thee, g 
thy ſubjects barbarians, becauſe we ſpeak . 
we mean; and account themſelves a crvihi 


people; becauſe they ſpeak one. thing, and — 
ogg 


politeneſs, Upon my firſt landing, one, who, 
was ſent from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me, that he was extremely ſorry for the 
ſtorm I had met with juſt before my arrival, . 
was troubled to hear him grieve and afflict him-, 
ſelf upon my account; but in leſs thay a quarter 
of an hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as 1 


= 
. 7 * 


nothing had happened. Another Who came 
with him told me by my interpreter, he would 
be glad to do me any ſervice that lay in hi 
power. Upon which I defired him to carry on 
of my portmanteaus for me; but, - inſtead.” 
ſerving me according to his promiſe, he laugh . 
and bid another do it. I lodged, the firſt Week 
at the houſe of one who dere me to thin 
myſelf at home, and to conſider his houſe as m 
own. Accordingly, I the next morning began 
to knock down one of the walls of it, in order 
to let in the freſh air, and had packed up ſome of, 
the houſehold-goods, of Which I. intended. to 
have made thee a preſent; but the falſe varlet. 
no ſooner ſaw me falling to work, but he 7 
word to deſire me to give over, for that he v guld 
have no ſuch doings in his houſe. 1 had not 
been long in this nation before I was told by one; 
for whom I had aſked a certain favour from the 
chief of the king's ſervants, whom they here call 


treading by accident upon my toe. The) 


14 THE SPECTATOR N x51 
the ord- treaſurer, that J had eternally obliged 
him. I was ſo ſurpriſed at his gratitude; that 1 
could not forbear ſaying, What fervice is there 
which one man can do for another, that can 
oblige him to all eternity?“ However, I only 
aſked him, for my reward, that he would lend 
me his eldeſt daughter during my ſtay in this 
country; but I quickly found that he Was as 
treacherous as the reſt of his countrymen. ' © © 
At my firſt going to court one of the great 
men almoſt put me out of countenance, by 
aſking ten thouſand pardons of me fot on 


this kind of he a compliment; for, when they 
are civil to a greut man, they tell him untriths, 
for which thou wouldeſt order any of thy officers 
of ſtate to receive a hundred blows upon his foot. 
I do not know how I ſhall negotiates any thiitig 
with this people, ſince there is ſo little credit tv 
be given to them. When ] go to ſee the King's 


ſcribe, I am generally told that he is not at home; 


though perhaps I faw Him go into his houſe 
almoſt the very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
fancy that the whole nation are phyſicians, fot 
the firſt queſtion they always aſk me is, how 
I do: I have this queſtion put to me above a 
hundred times a day. Nay, they are not only 
thus inquiſitive after my health, but with it in a 
more ſolemn manner, with a full glaſs in their 
hands, every time I fit with them at- table, 
though at the ſame time they would perfuade 
me to drink their liquors in fuch quantities as 
I have found by experience will make me fick. 
They often-pretend to pray for thy health alfo in 


the ſame manner; ber T hive more reaſun tu 
expect it from the goodneſs of thy conſtitution 
than the ſincenty of their 5d Lum  Mayiithy 
ſlave eſcape in ſafety from this'double-to 
race of men, and live to lay himſelf once 
at thy feet in the * city 0 Bantam. 0 Pits 

ee WT. 4 »t 


1 


— 
Ne 558. Wedneſday, June 23; 24. 17 


; Mocmias, ut news, quem fb fru. 

Seu — dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, ili 
Contentus vival : laudet diverſa En 187 

O fortunati meveatorts, gravis annis ln 

r ——— N 01 


Fo 4 | . 
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$405? £84 Tt; 


Contra mercator, av jaftantibus auftris, # (142, 

Militia eft potior. enim ? concurritur ; hora. 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria lets. _ bs 
Agricolam laudat-juris legumgue 23707 mIE)}- e 
rr 5 Mot Ob 


I, datis vadibus, qui rure extractus in urbem ę ere 
Soles felices viventes clamat in urbe. . * 


Catera de gmert hoc (adeo ſunt — © TH 1 


Delaſſare valent Fabium. | Ne te merer, audèñ ti. 
on Go 1 Dew, op dicat, * 
am aciam quod oults : 027 gn OR, Ms) py 
cater > tu conſultus modo, rufficus. e 5 
— — tibus, Hye: 1044 ©4548) 
Quid ſtatis # Nola. 8 | 1 TIF; 
| Fon. 1. ge 464% 


Weges ver. Mecenas, that fo few approve e 
The tate they re placed in e * Wh 
Whether ſt their will b fate i impos'd, 

= & epo, 
2. the old 2 + p71 "yy 
Broke with fatigues and warlike enterpriſe, 
The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane | 


Toſſes his wealthy cargo on the main, 
+ By Addiſon. 
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the wars and tolls of a campaign: 
7 an engagement ſoon decides your r. 
a to'die, or come viAtorious home. 
* r ld . 
g F db 
Sl mer, having put in ra „ « 

And forc' d to 1 cries, they are et bre en 
With thouſands more of this once Sa N 2 4. 
Would tire een Fabius to relate 2 * 3% 


The ive of a * Ia - June e end, Ou 


_And grant to 7 man his raſh Genres) 40 41 
To ran his lengths with a neglectful band; . 47 * 
Firſt, grant the haraſs d warrior a releaſe, N 
Bid him to trade, and tey the faithleG n. 
To purchaſe treaſure and declining eaſe: yo 
Lig apr yon many tops 1 YES 
To the calm bleſſings of a country life: | , .. ANA 
And, with theſe ſeparate demands diſmiſs th. & LILE 4 
Each ſuppliant to enjoy the promis d \ 

Don't You hole d Sran? N Not one will move 14. 

| Tho" prof io be happy from der. 7 we 

A tt e avs th ©» HoAnBORe 
Ir is a CeleFratsd thou ought of Socrates 1 
all the misfortunes of mankind were. 
2 ſtock, in order to be 3 
the 2 , thoſe who nber thi 
elves the moſt unhaph would preter- the 
—— they are al a of- beſore that - 
which would fall to them dy ſuchꝭa U 
Horace has. carried this thought 
farther in the motto + my p 
that the hardſhips' of misfertuhe 
under are more eaſy to us than ti 
perſon would be, in caſe W] 
ditions with him. 91.7 
As I was ruminating upon theſe b rer 
and ſeated in my elbow-chatr, E ii Arrears 
aſleep; when vn a ſudden? erbo gs 


* N * 72 TI 
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— og Tu 


mortal ſhould: bring in his 


into a 4— oi 
above the clouds. . 
There was a certain 1 of, a this. at a" 
who was very active in this ay e . 
ried a magni in one of her and 
was clothed 2 . Len N 5 red 
with ſeyeral that 
diſcovered themſelves in a thouſand. chimeri 50 


oo as her garment ; hovered: in the . | 


There was ſomething wild and Sed. in her 
looks. Her name was E. n Se ae 


LY 


icioully aſſiſted | 
and laying it upon 9 
ed within me to ſet my tel] — Ae 
r Dye bu gy 44 


ng e. om 2 bis lg. 
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gage, which, upon examining, I'found't6 be his 
vie; ny | 1 $7256 


3 | = un 
There were multitudes of lovers faddled with 
very whimſical burdens compoſed of darts and 
flames; but, what was very odd, though — 

th 


fighed as if their hearts would break un 
bundles of calamitres, they could not 
themſelves to caſt them into the Heap, when 
they came up to it; but, after a few fuint efforts, 
ſhook their heads and marched away, as Heavy 
loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes of old 
women throw down their wrinkles, and fevers! 
young ones who ſtripped themſelves of à tawiy 
Tein.” There were 55 great heaps of ted hoſes, 
large lips, and ruſty teeth. The truth of it is, 
1 was ſurpriſed to ſee the — part of u 
mountain made up of bodily deformities? O 
ferving one advancing towards the Reap Wits a 
larger cargo than ordinary upon his bach! 
found upon his near approach that it was 
natural hump, which he diſpoſed of With g- 
joy of heart, among this collection of hum 
miferies. There were likewiſe diſtempets ofull 
ſorts; though T could not but obſerve} that ther 
were many more imaginary than rel. One 
little packet I could not but take notice of, whith 
was a complication of all the diſeaſes incident 
to human nature, and was in the hand vfa gat 
many fine people; this Was culled the plan: 
But what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was are 
I made, that there was not a e 
thtown into the whole heap; at Which I. 
vety much aſtonfihed, having conchided within 


o BESSE rPSYT mano og mam , oma 
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mph, 1 en take this oppor- 


f getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices, 
ind ities. 


I took notice in particular of a very profligate 


fellow, who I did not queſtion came loaded with 
his crimes:, but upon ſearching into his bundle 


| found that, inſtead of throwing his guilt from 
him, he had only laid down his memory. He 
was — by 


caſt their buxdens, the phantom which had been 


ſo buſy on this occaſion, ſeeing me an idle Spec 
tator of what had paſſed, approached — 


me, I grew uneaſy at her preſence, when of a 


falden the held ber magniffing gal full bifors 
my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my face in it, but 


was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which naw 
appeared to me in its utmoſt yation.' The 
immoderate breadth of the features made me 
very much out of humour with my own eoun- 


5 which I threw it from me like a 
matk ed very luckily that one who 
food by e fd juſt Ve thrown down his 


viſage, which it — was too long for him. 


It 
was indeed extended to a ſhameful length ; 1 


beheve the very chin was,'m 1 as 
Tong as. e Ke” We had bath of us 14 
opportunity af mending ourſalves; and all 

contributions being nom brought in, every” man 
was at liberty to e his misfortunes far 
thoſe of another perſon. But as there agoſe 
many new incidents in the ſequel of my viſion, I 

C 2 


1 
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mall reſerve them for the ſubject of 1 2 
Fr ce a rt ad Er 
1 . 76 143; 
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af! ths 
UT TW T7! 
Quid cauſe eft, meritò quin illis Fupiter da * Ay; 


| — buccas inflet, neque ſe fore poſthac ebe 
191) Tam fe acilem dicat, votis ut præbeat aurem? 
Honk. 1. Sat: 3.45, 


7 1 


11 

. Were it not juſt that Jove, provok'd to heat, 
by N Should drive theſe triſſers from the hallow d ſeat, © 
auil' And unrelenting r they intreat; 100 


0 10. 5 . 19 „ Honxten, 
| , rr ul 
N my laſt paper I gave my reader a ſightro! 
that mountain of miſeries Which as, ae 
ol thoſe ſeveral calamities that afflict eme 
aof men. „I ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure thc 
hole Rue y delivered from its far 
eau e time, as we ſtood rqunq the 
', heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral. water lift 
14 Was gompoſed, there was ſcaxcely a mo 
this hyaſt multitude, who did not diſgayen: 
he tought. plegſures of life, and wondered 4 y 
mg > ad i elf in (5 1 4h 01, 44 
ob By Addie) Ther wor wo Wierer 
2 a rg Wh pee Tae A 2 ke De in i. 9 
Ib 08 familiarly with Addiſon, muſt 15 
2 ra which chat e 


th in Fame ene 
here to Mt ickell's e : 
OE was alſo the feq I 
— ry 


_ "3. a ſeg i _ 1 I 


1 


75 8 . 


— 
* 


'_ > K 3 R* © 


WA. 6 at A. 


with a fit of the f he beggetl him t take 
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e 

As we were 2 — very N this 
confuſion of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, 
Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond proclamation, that 
every one was now at Iberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
any ſuch.other bundle as ſhould, * delirored to 


him. 

Upon thi Wor began again to beſtir her- 
ſelf, and parcelling out the whole heap with in- 
credihls, activity, "recommended to. every. one 
his i packet. IT and confuſion 
at this time, was not to 20 — ed. 
ſervations which I made upon this ome I 
ſhalt communicate to the pubſic. A wenetable 
gray headed man, who laid down the vulic, 


and who 1 found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 


ſnatehed up an- undutiful ſon that had been 
thrown into the heap by an angry ſuthier- he 
jractleſs youth; in leſs than a of awbkour, 
pulled: the old gentleman by the beard;'and-had 
like to have. knocked his brains out ſo that 

meeting the true father, ho came towurds km 


his ſon again, ve him back his colic; but 


"they were — ho either of theni»to ceede 
from the choice they had made, A poor galley- 


flare, who had thrown, down his chains, took up 
the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry faces, 


that one might 8 pereeive he was no great 


gainer by the bar It was pleaſant e 
to ſee baer Th e 


7 ne 
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for fickrreſs againſt povei {ow ij again wink 
of appetite, and care: 

The female world were 1 buſy” among 
themfelves in bartering for features: one was 
trucking a lock of gray hairs for a carbunelt, 
another was making over a ſhort waiſt for a 
of round ſhoulders, and a third ch ning a 
face for a loft reputation: but on all theſe veca- 
ſions there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had got it 
into her poſſeſſion, much more difagreeable than 
the old one. I made the fame obſervatioſi on 
oor other misfortune or U ahi which" 


in the àſſemib bly brought upon himſtif 
beer oe he hall Lich ; Whether je be 
trat all the evils ich befau ur tre im ſothe 
| THEaTHVE fulted arrd 2 to our Rrength, 


or that every evil 


ſu port 
8 hey ee yh, alf deter. 


— CAL not from dert rde pi a 
Wa backed 1 eee 


kae per, who went off a . 
perſon with þ None in his Valtder! or che 


gentlemam who had ſtruck up this bargaln Wich 
im; that limped through a whole ape 
1 


ladies, Who u d to ad re Him, with a 
Möllers peepi His hende. 
I xraſt not omit my on particufar adventure. 
My friend with a long viſage had no footer 
taken up pon him my ſhort face but ke made fuch 

bib cee e figure in it, that as I looked 4ipoh 
im 1 cofta-tot forbear Janghring at my ſelff in- 
ſomuch that I put my own face out of counte- 


— 3 \ man yo i. ati. & LS cnn yy WW WW Wa” 
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Tho poor gentleman was ſo ſenble of 
the the Sditulet — found he was athamed.,of- 
what he had done: — ſide, 4 — 
that I myſelf had no great reaſon to triumph, 
for as 1 —— touch my farchead I miſſodi the 

lace, and lapped my finger upon my Mpper, 
bp. - Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding. Nei- 
nent, I gave war wear _ —— pl as J. 
was my avout my. , n 
og «= Ge eder art of it. 3 55 
gentlemen me Were in ae 
—— — mada.a 
iſh-ſwop' between a couple af thick [handy 
and two long traꝑſticks that had no- calves $6 
them. One of theta looked: like a man walking 
ſtilts, and was ſo liſted up into the ait, 


above-his ordinary height, tt e hend unnd 


round with:itz while the ther made fuck Ak- 
ward circles, as he attethptad to walk, that he 
ſcareely knew how to move for wan upon his 
new ſupporters.  Qbſerving him ta be a ꝓlaaſamt 
kind of follow, I ſtuck. my cane in the gtaund 
and told him I-would lay him a bottle of; Wine 
that he did nnt march up to ãt an a line ht 
drew for him in à quatter of an hour - 4 
The beap was at laſt/:diſtributed 
two ſexes, ho made a moſt piteous fighty $6 
they wandered up and dow n under the prafiare 
of their ſeveral burdens, The whole, ai 4s 
filled with murmurs and complaints, , 
and lamentations/ - Jupiter ut length ting 
compafſion on the poor Fs 1 5 
ſecond time. to lay dow their þ 

fign to give everyone his own . * 

C0 4 


4% —TRETSAPONETBNC Ne ggg 
diſcharged themſelves with a great deal of plea - 
ſure;-after which; the phamom who-tradr ted: 
them ino Tuch rode Mas cothoiinded 
There was Tent in her ſtead 4 


to=afappear— 
Sue of, —— vr - 
5 5 11 then opus 


* 


eyes towards — and | fixed them upon Ju- 
eren was Patienoc. She had ho 
herſelf by the Mount of Sdwows; 
buty1what L thou ht. arkable, th 
heapfank / to ſuch a:thegrec, that in did inet = 
paar & chird part ſo hig a8 it vas hefogeu ii 
afterwards neturned cry. manrhisoxm 7proper 
calarnity and}.teaching»him hom tu beat iu 
thoumoft--cbmmodious mätmer. helmarbbod aH. 
with it being very well plegſcalithas! 
he bad not been left to-Hls-pwa.chawd 1 
kind of evils which fell to his lot. 
Beſides tis ſeveral. pieces — morality. be 
adm outiafr.this-uifion;: L learnt from it never 
to repiud a my own misfortunes, or tony the 
happineis of-ranother, ſince it is im fox. - 
any man to form a right judgment of his neu 
bour's. ſufferings by which reaſon alſo I have 
determined (OE to think too F of ano- 
ther's complaints, but to e ſorrows of 
r ſeutinients of huma : 


pe trum TO} 8 M 1 11 70 


12 
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1 wb 
b Align, «The Spe@thor, from its 
in this eighth volume, was publiſhed only three times a, week, 
and no diſcriminative marks were added to the papers. Mr. 

"Theket! brit aferibed N gz to Addiſon, No 556, 557, 55%, 
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Sede „Monday, Jane 38, Af Les . 


8 


| te as „eee. "I 


He 518 
171 e re — the d 6 

9 wu. 10702777 Ann EV Hah maten 17 

(EVERY one has heard che famous 
er, who, to the b of the. v. 
gar, has ſtudꝭed himſelf dumb; for whictr· ren. 
ſons astit ia believed, he deliver out hireraghkes! 
induriting. Be- that as it will, the bliud Te 
vragenqt more famous in Greece than this dum 
artifh has been for ſome Eu e e e 
citiebof Londori and Weſtminſtert 


for ther profound gentleman. who honours The” 
with cha n te n bad . 

en ei du eie % boon 
1 Sin, i A 16) Fm m Cell, Juntza 4% 10041 - 
Rs informed that ſyou have lutely 


gut the uſe of your tongue have ſe ts 
of following your example, that I my be a far- 


— 1 — am grown 
weary of my: taciturnity; and having ſerved my 
country . ue the title of n 


eng 15 wn 1 ate FAY ; by 


hore Shs $969 —— FELT: 598; . 


Dr. Johnſon's Lives of Eng. Poe art. . ae: 
that Addiſon and Mr. C. Budgell At, 
this eighth volume, IT It does not * 2 Stedle N 


was concerned. * Wire 
15 


d See Tat. wi nos Val No 14 adn; and Spd. 
N 474, Duncan Campbell, 1% % 277 f 
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dumb doctor, I ſhall now y by*word 
of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee ſays of the magpye, 
who you know was'a fortune teller 
the ancients) chatter futurity. I have hitherto 
choſen to receive queſtions and return anſwers 
in writing, that I might, avoid the tedionineſs 
and trouble of debates, my queriſts being gene- 
rally of a humour to think that they have never 
predictions enough for their money. In-thort, 
fr, my caſe has been ſomething like that of thoſe 
diſcreet animals the monkeys, who, us the In. 
dians tell us, can —— but p. 
poſely avoid it that they muy not be made / to 
Work. I have hitherto _ a liveii hood b 
holding tongue, but now open 
— Drder to fill it. If I Za 
— — m my firſt ſolutions and refpenits, 
I hope it will not be 3 to any ant of 
foreſight, but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. I 
doubt not by this invention to have u my 
former cuſtomers over again; for, i I have pro- 
miſed any of them lovers or huſbands, riches 
or good luck, it is my deſi gn to:.confirm wo 
them, viua- uoce, what I have given them 
under my hand. If you will honour me with a 
iſit, Iwill compliment you with the firſt open · 
ing of my mouth; and if you pleaſe, you may 
make an entertaining” out of the con- 
verſation of two dumb men. Excuſe this trou- 
ble, worthy fir, Lam 408 whorhes bean 2 long 
time 1 
0 Your Gent adrairer, 


1 3 Aoeltbes 
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1 kave megived the 
billaatour, Wm 1 pert young" 
congratubites/vrith ame vpon th fume oven. 


1 Dran Mr. PRATE-A TA 11 Jene 2g, 114 


Aan a mender of u femme foticty 
who call ourſelves. the Chit-· chat club, and am 
ordered 5 the Fro 2 to congratulate 

e. We have all 
ct is 6 tights d . hear you talk, and if 
you Will — 755 your place 8 us for an even- 
a0 We. 478 Nine agreed to e one 


* * eher, 
. Tour matte es, | 


bt 0 Jeane f 8. 7. N 
F. 8. Vöu. may W "uh c lach Betty 
Clack's, ho 'Will Rare orders with her porter, 
that 3f us 8 


2 ITE be with. Ian 


quires for f 
queſtions aſked.” IG VINTON . 5 7 
As this r ſhall conſiſt wholly - 
what I have — my corre{] 
I fall ful up the remaining bat ef ie Wed och 
W ee Wilks ewe ar! 


Sin, | 1 162 4 | 
*'Wt are here , dj 
with the op pening of your mouth, 9505 —4 
den, e open ours in ap robatian of 
eſpecially firice 7 d you ure Mrs 


— — — — — — N 2 


j 
1.5 
4 
& 


do nat. queſtion 3+ 0m e ad, rent un 


opatar as fir Hudibras, of of v ho, dhe yoo Ten- 
Iy ſings, 1 1 vm 19349 bat: 


„ —- He could not ope 1 
His mouth, but out there flew a ttope. 


If you will ſend us down the half dozen well 
turned periods that produced ſuch diſmal effects 
in your muſcles, we will depoſit them near an 
old manuſcript of Tully's orations; : the 
archives of the univerſity; fot we all agres with 


you, that there is not a more E acci- 
dent recorded in hiſtory, ſince. that which 1. 


pened to the ſon of Cronkys) nay, I believe 

might have gone higher, and have added 

laam's aſs. We are impatient to ſee re of 
wall 


your productions, and expect what, 
next fall from you, with as much attention as 


thoſe who were ſet to watch the ſpeaking head 
which friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 


We are, worthy Sir, AN 
| Your moſt humble ſervants, =- 
B. R., T., D! bet! 


nne ee od, 75 — — 5 


1 Hoxzsr Sexc, - beter 1 


III very glad $ thou her 
tl to prate; and ad. bg thy Wee 8 
viſion, thou art ſo uſed to it 4 . canſt. n 74 
* 40 talking in thy ſleep. 5 me only 
viſe thee to ſpeak like othe TEN: or I; am kali 
thou wilt be very queer "If Aoſt i not inten 


to uſe the Pc in faſhion, as thou calleſt 


4 
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therm in tlry ſecond paper. Haſt chou 4 nd 
to of « Nankamite, or to male us d A- 


kers? Tub affure thee, dent Spec, I am not'p 
liſhed out of my veracity, when. 1 N 


ſelf "Wn Y 8 
| "ir eonſtant W 11 8 
7 NISC 4 . 11 en Rs N 


Hotte Seed hin, Faexx Towns, 


"1 ' | F - 
. pie — eee gebe 1 #2; 


Incipit, at vivo tentat prævertere amore 
A — n r nl 
: VIC. En. i. 72⁴. 


Wen 


* 6— R212 ate 
24 Ant aoulds her heart anew, and blow her former car 


hg * to the liying Ve a mi. ves oY 
Y — 


Evens 
MI: And in 
Ter. 


0 Sic { — 

„ IAN a "ts Fer ggg, 88 
pudent, black fellow, and, as I thou 
way qualified for a rich widow; but ei , 
tried my fortune for above three years to 

I have not been able to to get one 7987 A 
the mind. = attacks were general 7 
cefiful, but always, broke off as foon 
came to the'wo ecke dent Though 855 
not improved 195 fortune this way, 1 ok 


Experience, and have learnt ſeveral fectets' 
A hs e , e 1 


4 


17 


| 
| 
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max be. of uſe ta theſe Ae gentleman,.who 


are common the name - 
F W as, do 0,09, ks know. that 855 
telbe of women are, genexall 


s, Fall der 
upon the catch as themſelves. 
communicate ta you the myſterics.of a aun 
female cabal of this order, who call themſelves, 
the Widow-clab. This chub- conſiſts of nine 
enced dames, who take their places once 
a week round a large oval table. 4 

I. Mrs. Prefident is a perſon who has at- 
poſed of ſix huſbands, and 1s now determined to 
take a feventh ; being of opinion that there is 
as much virtue in the touch. of a ſeventh. huſ- 
band as of a ſeventh fon. N 
follow: 

II. Mrs. Snap, who ck four jointyres, by 
four different bedilows of four differant ſhares, 
She is at proſent upon the paint of h 
with a Middleſex r and is ſaid te have an 
ambition of extending her poffeſflons through 
all the counties in England, on this fide» the- 


Trent. | 
Il. Mrs. Medlar who, ates tg huſbands 
and a gallant, is now wedged to an old, 
man of 6xty, Upon her making hor report a 
8 5 ſhe. is ſtill 
Allownd. ta fit as a he porting y; takes 
her place at. the board. 517 

© IV. The widaw Quick, ate v. bn 
ſortnight after the death, of her laſt. huſband. _ 
Hier en have ſerved her Shes. and 36: fall 

as new. | 


as £ * 
v. 5 Gethine Senllow. She was a 
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widow at eighteen, and has hace buried A c. 
huſband and two coachmenñ 
VI. The lady Waddle.. She was Maric in 
the. 15th year of her age, to d fr Sing Ved 

knight, aged threeſcore and. hom 

2 
SSth year age was to 

Jatnes eſd. a —.— of one · and· twenty. 


ho did not outh 
2 ä 3 


nw VII. 
lady is ſomething particular. Shoe is the Ae 
of ſir Conqueſt, ſame e 
the quorum. Sir Sampſon was ſeven 
and two foot — E at wk | 
ſhoulder to the other, He had married three 
wives, Who all of them died in childbed. This 
terrified the whole ſex, who none of they 9 
venture on fir Sampſon. At le 
borah undertook him, and gave good x —— 

count:of him, that in three years time ſhe, 
fairly. laid him out, and meaſured his das lng 
PR 


upon the ground. 1 This E it hag 

ſo great a reputation in the club, that 

added fir gampſon s three n Fo and 
give her the, ment of a . ml 
the hes ct —— 2 pR: 1 


over a — erte. 

at hearty chat it Was thought it ye put 
an end to her life, had ſhe not r ſur- 

rows. b ee 2 —— 

in the neighbourhood, who \ 

the dend of her, aw! | 
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gentle 
had the pleaſure to fee 1 
long ſeries of lovers, who followed the widow 


Wildfire to the 37th year of her age, at which 
time there entered a ceſſation of ten years, when 
John Felt, haberdaſher, took it in his head © 
be in love with her, and it is thought will vey 
ſuddenly carry her off. 

IX. The laſt is protty Mrs. Runnet, who 
broke her firſt huſband's heart before ſhe was 

ſixteen, at which time ſhe was entered of the 
club, but ſoon after left it upon account of 3 
fecond, whom ſhe made ſo quick a diſpatch of, 
thatſhe returned to her ſeat in leſs than a twelve» 
month. This young matron is looked upon ss 
the moſt riſing member of the ſociety, and will 
RY be in the preſident” 8 chair before * 
dies 

© Theſe ladies, upon their firſt inſtitution, by 

ſolved to give the pictures of their deceaſed huſ- 
bands to the club-room, but two of them bring- 
ing in their dead at full length, they covered all 
the walls. Upon which they came to a ſecond 
reſolution, that every matron ſhould give her 
own picture, and ſet it round with her huſband's 
in miniature. 

As they have moſt of them che eee; 
to be troubled with the colic, they have a noble 
cellar of cordials and ſtrong waters. When they 
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this ſociety of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to 
theſe two points, how to treat a lover, and how 
to manage a huſband. As for the firſt ſet of ar- 
tifices, they are too numerous to come within 
the compaſs of your paper, and ſhall Wa 
be reſerved for a ſecond letter.. 
The management of a huſband is built u 

the following doctrines, which are hard ox 
aſſented to by the whole club. Not to give him 
his head at firſt. ' Not to allow him too great 
freedoms and familiaritics. Not to be treated by 
him like a raw girl, but as a woman that knows 
the world. Not to leſſen any thing of her for- 
mer figure. To celebrate the generoſity, or any | 

other virtue, of a deceaſed huſband, which ſhe n 
would recommend to his ſucceſiar. To tun : 
away all his old friends and ſervants, that the p 
may have the dear man to herſelf. To make 
him diſinherit the undutiful children of any for- 
mer wife, Never to be thoroughly convinced 
of his affection, until he has made over to her all 


ar 

his goods and chattels. _ ju 
8 After ſo long a _ I am, without mer hi 
Ceremony, | „. pu 


1 Your humble ſervant, xc. N 


By Addiſon; on the authority of Mr. Tickell. 


* , * 
- 4 
o +» Sh 
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Ne 562. Friday, — * 212. I 
O————— ——————— — 
— Præſent, abſens ut een. Tex. Eun. AR. i. Se. 2. 
Be preſent as if abſent. 


Ir is a hard and nice ſubjea for a man to 
ſpeak of himſelf,” ſays Cowley n; it grates his 
own heart to-ſay any thing of diſparagement, 
and the reader's cars to hear any thing of praiſe 
from him. Let the tenour of his diſoourſe be 
what it will upon this ſubject, it generally proceeds 
from vanity. An oſtentatious man will rather 
relate a blunder or an abſurdity he has commit - 


ted, than be debarred of talking of his own dear 
perſon, | 
Some very great -writers have; been guilty of 
this fault. It is obſerved of Tully in particular 
that his works run very much in the alt pe perſon, 
and that be takes all occaſions of doing Fimfelf 
juſtice, © Does he think, ſays Brutus, that 
his conſulſhip deſerves more applauſe than my 
putting Cæſar to death, becauſe I am not per- 
petually talking of the ides of March, as he is of 
the nones of mber ! I need not acquaint 
my learned reader, that in the ides of March 
Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar, and that Cicero quaſhed 
the conſpiracy of - Catiline in the calends of 
December. ICC ſhocking ſocver this great 
man's talking of himſelf night have been ta 
his cantemparuriea, 1 muſt confeſs Liegp NEVE 
2200 
2 Couley's Works, fol. Lond. 1669, eff . 5. A 07 
D 2 
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better pleaſed than when he is on this ſubject. 
Such openings of the heart give a man 2 
thorough inſight into his perſonal character, and 
illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the hiſtory of his 
life : beſides that, there is ſome little pleaſure in 
diſcovering the infirmity of a great man, and 
| ſeeing how the opinion he has of himſelf agrees 
with what the world entertains of him. 
The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and for their humility 
than any other in France, baniſhed the way of 
ſpeaking 1n the firſt perſon out of all their works, 
as riſing from vain-glory and ſelf- conceit. To 
ſhew their particular averſion to it, they branded 


this form of writing with the name of an 


egotiſm; a figure not to be found among 
ancient rhetoricians. the” 
The moſt violent egotiſm which I have met 
with in the courſe of my reading, is that of 
cardinal Wolſey, ego et rex meus, I and my 
king; as perhaps the moſt eminent egotiſt that 
ever appeared in the world was Montaigne, the 
author of the celebrated Eſſays. This lively old 
Gaſcon has woven all his bodily infirmities into his 
works; and, after having ſpoken of the faults ot 
virtues of any other men, immediately publiſhes 
to the world how it ſtands with himſelf in that 
particular. Had he kept his own counſel, he 
might have paſſed for a much better man, 
though perhaps he would not have been 6 
diverting an author. The title of an Eſſay pro- 
miſes perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Julius 
Cæſar; but, when you look into it, you are ſure 
to meet with more upon monſicur Montaigne 
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than of either of them. The younger Scaliger, 
who ſeems to have been no great friend to this 
author, after having acquainted the world that 
his father ſold herrings, adds theſe words: La 
grande fadaifſe de Montaigne, qui a ecrit gu il aimoit 
mieux le vin blanc — ue diable a lon d faire de 
ſcavior ce qu il aime For my part, ſays Mon- 
taigne, T am a great lover of your white wines. 
— What the devil ſignifies it to the public,” 
ſays Scaliger, whether he is a lover of white 
wines or of red wines? | 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of 
egotiſts, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averſion, I mean the authors of memoirs, who 
are never mentioned in any works but their 
own, and who raiſe all their productions out of 
this ſingle figure of ſpeec. 

Moſt of our modern prefaces ſavour very 
ſtrongly of the egotiſm. Every: inſignificant 
author fancies it of importance to the world to 
know that he writ his book in the country, that 
he did it to paſs away ſome of his idle hours, 
that it was publiſhed at the importunity of 
friends, or that his natural temper, ſtudies or 
converſations, directed him to the choice of his 
ſubject. | { 


I populus curat ſcilicei. 


Such informations cannot be hi im provin N | 
to the reader. | | SF Sh 
In works of humour eſpecially 


R 7 when a man 

writes under a fictitious perſonage, the talking of 

oneſelf may give ſome diverſion to the public; 

but I would adviſe every other writer never to 
| D 3 
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ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs there be ſomething very 
conſiderable in his character: though I am ſen- 
ſible this rule will be of httle uſe in the world, 
becauſe there is no man who fancies his thoughts 
worth publiſhing that does not look upon him - 
ſelf as a conſiderable perſon. DOT ce 
I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark upon 
ſuch as are egotiſts in converſation : theſe are 
generally the vain or ſhallow part of mankind, 
people being naturally full of themſelves when 
they have nothing elſe in them. There is one 
kind of egotiſts which is very common 1n the 
world, though I do not remember that any 
writer has taken notice of them; I mean thoſe 
empty conceited fellows who repeat, as ſayings 
of their own or ſome of their particular friends, 
ſeveral jeſts which were made before they were 
born, and which every one who has converſed in 
the world has heard a hundred times over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was 
very guilty of this abſurdity : he would be al- 
ways laying a new ſcene for ſome old piece of 
wit, and telling us that, as he and Jack Such-a- 
one were together, one or t'other of them had 
ſuch a conceit on ſuch an occaſion ; upon which 
he would laugh very heartily, and wonder 'the 
company did not join with him. When his 
mirth was over, I have often reprchended him 
out of Terence, Tuunne obſecro te, hoc dictum erat? 
vetus credidi. But finding him ſtill incorrigible, 
and having a kindneſs for the young coxcomb, 
who was otherwiſe a good-natured-fellow, I re 
commerided to his peruſal the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge jeſts, with ſeveral little pieces of pleafantry 
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of the ſame nature. Upon the reading of them 
he was under no ſmall confuſion to find that all 
his jokes had paſſed through ſeveral editions, and 
that what he ht was a new. conceit, and 
had appropriated to his own uſe, had appeared 
in print before he or his ingenious friends were. 
ever heard of. This had fo good an effect upon 
him, that he is content at preſent. to paſs for a 
man of plain ſenſe in his ordinary converſation, 
and is never facetious neee 


W 


—— 


N W July 5, 1714. 


— i aka, Aren Laan. i. 235 
The ſhadow of a mighty name, | 


I SHALL entertain my reader with two chy 
curious letters. The fil of them comes from 


a chimerical perſon, who 1 h never writ ta 
any body before, Ay 


y Sim, : . | „ 
©] am deſcended from the ancient 
family of the Blanks, à name well known 


" By Addiſon. The papers i in this eighth 1 were not 
| aiginally diſtinguiſhed, as in the —— volumes, by ſig- 
natures or capital. letters at the ends of them. The affigu- 
ments of all Addiſon's papers in this edition reſt entir y, on 
the authority of Mr. T. Tickell, who lived familiarly with 
that gentleman, and had no doubt ſatisfaQoty reaſons for 
republiſhing them in his edition of Addiſon's Works, 4to. 
4. vols. In the ſeven preceding volumes Mr. ices goed 
by Steele's Jiſt, | 

54 
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among all men of buſineſs. It is always read in 
thoſe little white ſpaces of writing which want 
to be filled up, and which for that reaſon are 
called blank ſpaces, as of right appertaining to 
our family: for I conſider myſelf as the lord ofa 
manor, who lays his claim to all waſtes or ſpots 
of ground that an are unappropriated. I am a near 
kinſnan to John a Styles and John a Noakes; 
and they, I am told, came in with the Con- 
queror. I am mentioned oftencr in both houſes 
of parliament than any other perſon. in-Great 
Britain. My name is written, or, more RY 
ſpeaking, not written thus 

I am one that can turn my hand to every thing, 
and appear under any ſhape whatſoever. I can 
make myſelf man, woman, or child. + am 
ſometimes metamorphoſed into a year of our 
Lord, a day of the month, or an hour of the 
day. I very often repreſent a ſum of money, 
and am generally the firſt fubfidy that is granted 
to the crown. I have now and then fupplied 


the place of ſeveral thouſands of land ſoldiers, 


and have as frequently been employed in thy ſea- 
ſervice. 

Now, fir, m complaint is this, Shes I am 
only made uſe of to fervye a turn, being 


_ diſcarded as ſoon as a proper perſon is found out 


to fill up my place. 

If you have ever been in the playhouſe be- 
fore the curtain riſes, you ſee the moſt of the 
front-boxes filled with men of my family, who 
forthwith turn out and reſign their ſtations upon 
the —_— of po they ars 90. 
taine 
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« But the moſt illuſtrious branch of the Blanks 
are thoſe who are planted in high poſts, till ſuch 
time as perſons of uence can'be 
— out to ſupply them. One of theſe Blanks 
is equ ally a for all offices; he can ſerve 
in — need for a ſoldier, a politician, a 
lawyer, or what you pleaſe, I have known in 
my time many a brother Blank that has been 
born under a lucky planet, heap ny great riches, 
and ſwell into a man of importance; 
before the — — could agree 
among themſelves which of them ſhould - 
into his place. Nay, I have known a BI 
continue ſo long in one of theſe vacant 
(for ſuch it is to be reckoned all the time a 
Blank is in 1t) that he has grown too formidable 
and dangerous to be removed. 

But to return to myſelf. Since I am ſo 
commodious a perſon, and fo very neceflary in 
all well-regulated governments, I deſire you will 
take my caſe into conſideration, that I may be 
no longer made a tool of, and only employed to 
ſtop a gap. Such uſage, without a pun, makes 
me look very blank. For all which reaſons I 


humbly recommend myſelf to your gr 
and am 


41 


Your moſt 3 ſervant, | 6h 
an | BLANK, | 


*P.S. [ herewith ſend you a paper drawn up 
by a c attorney, employed by two gen- 
tlemen, whoſe names he was not acquainted 
with, and who did not think fit to let him into 
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the ſocret which they were tranſacting. I heard 

him call it “a blank inſtrument, and read it 
after the following manner. Vou may ſee 
this ſingle en of what aſc 1 am to * 
world. of 
1 Blank W of Blank t town, i eve 
county of Blank, do own myſelf. indebted in 
the ſum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the 
ſervice he did me in procuring for me the goods 
following, Blank: and I do hereby promiſe the 
ſaid Blank to pay unto him the ſaid ſum of 
Blank, on the Blank day of the month of Blank 
next enſuing, under the penalty and forfeiture af 
Blank.“ ? D. 
| 1 ſhall take time to conſider che das of this 
my imaginary, correſpondent, and in the mean 
while ſhall preſent my reader with a letter-which 
ſeems to come from — thet i is made 11 
Heſh and blood. 


- © Goop Mr. SrECTATOR, 

I AM married to a very hacks 
flenian that is exceeding good-natured, and at 
the ſame time very choleric. There is no ſtand- 
ing before him when he 1s in a paſſion; but as 
ſoon as it is over he is the beſt humoured crea- 
ture in the world. When he is angry he breaks 
all my china-ware that chances to he in his way, 
and the next morning ſends me in twice as 
much as he broke the day before. I may 
politively ſay that he has broke me a childs 
fortune ſince we were firſt married toge 


As ſoon as he begins to tret down goes every 
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thing that is within reach of his cane. I once 
prevailed upon him never to carry a ſtick in his 
hand, but this ſaved me nothing; for upon 
ſeeing me do ſomething that did not pleaſe him 
he kicked down a great jar, that coſt him above 
ten pounds but the week before, I then laid the 
fragments together in a heap, and gave him his 
cane again, deſiring him that, if he chanced to 
be in anger, he would His paſſion the 
china that was broke to his hand; butt 1 pl 
next day, upon my giving a hee 6 e to 
one of the ſervants, he flew into ſuch a rage, 
that he ſwept down a dozen tea-diſhes, which, 
to my misfortune, Kood' very converiient for 5 
ſide blow. | 

©] then led all my d into oa 
which he never frequents; but I got nothing by 
this neither, for ay looking glaſſes any; png as A 
went to rack. ” 

In ſhort, fir, * 0 el is in a paſſion} be 
is angry at every thing that is brittle ; and if 
on ſuch occaſions he hath nothing to vent his 
rage upon, I do not know whether my bones 
would be in ſafety. Let me beg of you, fir, to 
let me know whether there be any cure for his 
unaccountable diſtemper; or if not, that. you 
will be pleaſed to publiſh this letter : for my 
huſband, having a great veneration for your | 
writings, will by that a ee Tarn 0 n 
approve of his conduct. 

0 | 1 am, * 


+, * —— — Hiſtory of 
late Veal Richand Steele, efq. - Printed for R. Tonkon. 
© Sus et ipſa Roma viribus ruit. on. 


Re- for J. Roberts, near the Oxford. Arms in War- 
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—— ——— . — —— —————— == * 
Ne 564. Wedneſday, July 7, 1714. 
| } I © [2 & MOP 64] Adfrt 4 | 
. Regula, petcatis que panas irroget &quas. 7191 
Ne ſcutica di gnum harribili ſectere flagells. 51g 

| CST k N : HoR, 1. Sat. iii. 117. 1 
Let rules be fix d that may our rage contain, 4; 
And puniſh faults with a proportion'd pain; 
And do not flay him who deſerves alone 1 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done. 


Ir is the work of a philoſopher to be ey 

day ſubduing his paſſions, and laying aide hi 
prejudices, I endeavour at leaſt to look upon 
men and their actions only as an impartial Specy 
tator, without any regard to them as they hap» 
pen to advance or croſs my own private intereſt; 
But while I am thus employed myſelf, cannot 
help obſerving how thoſe about me ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be blinded by prejudice and inclination, 


wick-lane, 1714, and dedicated to lord Finch. In 1715, or 
1716, Steele publiſhed in 8vo. The State of the Roman 
Catholic Religion throughout the World, witten for the uſe 
of Pope Innocent XI. by M. Cervic, &c. with a large dedi- 
cation to the ſ then] preſent pope, &c. "The tran was 
by Michael de la Roche, author of the Memoirs of Literatu 
and the dedication by biſhop Hoadly. V. Biogr. Brit. art. 
Steele, p. 3830, note. Dr. John Hoadly, in a before 
the annotator, ſays, that Swift bore the biſhop a for 
the grave 1 dedication, which the dean conſidered 
as an invaſion on his province; but Dr. Hoadly well knew 
chat Swift's diſlike to the biſhop ſprang from principles ſtill 
more honourable to his father's character. Adv, from thb 
Spect. in folio, No 563. | | at th. re 
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how readily they pronounce on every man's 
character, which they can give in two words, 
and make him either good for nothing, or quali- 
fied for every thing, On the contrary, thoſe 
who ſearch thoroughly into human nature will 
find it much more difficult to determine the 
value of their fellow-creatures, and that men's 
characters are not thus to be given in general 
words. There is indeed no ſuch thing as a per- 
ſon entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blended and mixed together, in a great or leſs 
proportion, in every one; and if you would 
ſearch for ſome particular good quality in its 
moſt eminent degree of perfection, you will often 
find it in a mind where it is darkened and 
eclipſed by an hundred other irregular paſſions. 

Men have either no character at all, ſays a ce- 
lebrated author, or it is that of being inconſiſt 
ent with themſelves, They find it eaſier to join 
extremities than to be umform and of a piece. 
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This is finally illuſtrated in Xenophon's life of 


Cyrus the Great. 'That author tells us, that 
Cyrus having taken a moſt beautiful lady named 
Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, committed her 
to the cuſtody of Araſpas, a young Perſian no- 
bleman, who had a httle before maintained in 
diſcourſe that a mind truly vicious was | 
ble of entertaining an unlawful paſſion. / The 
young gentleman had not long been in | 
of his fair captive, when a complaint was made 
to Cyrus, that he not only ſolicited the lady 
Panthea to receive him in the room of her abſent 
huſband; but that, finding his entreaties had no 
effect, he was preparing to make uſe of force. 
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Cyrus, who loved the young man; immediately 
ſent for him, and in a gentle manner repreſenting 
to him his fault, and putting him itmind of his 
former aſſertion, the unhappy youth, 'confound- 
ed with a quick ſenſe of * guilt and ſhame; 
durſt out into a flood of tears; and NH TR as 115 
lows®: ; 
© Oh Cyrus, I am convict wag 1 have bus 
ſouls. Love has taught me this piece of plſi- 
loſophy. If I had but one ſoul, it could not 
at the ſame time pant aſter virtue and vice, 
with and abhor the fame thing. It is certain 
therefore we have two ſouls: when the good 
ſoul rules I undertake noble and virtuous actions; 
but when the bad ſoul predominates I am forced 
to do evil. All I can ſay at preſent is, that I find 
my good ſoul, encouraged by your preſence, has 

— the better of my bad. 

I know not whether my readers will allow of 
this piece of philoſophy; but if they will not, 
they muſt confeſs we meet with as different paſ- 
fions in one and the ſame ſoul as can be of 
poſed in two. We can hardly read the life of a 
great man who lived in former ages, or converſe 
with any who is eminent among our contem- 
poraries, that is not an Inſtance of what Tank 
ſaying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued againſt th 
partiality and injuſtice of giving our judgment 

upon men in groſs, who are ſuch a compoſition ' 
of virtues and vices, of good and evil, 1 mage 


? Xenoph. Opera, ed. Levenclay. 1625, fol. p. 117, and 


153. 
3 
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carry this reflection ſtill farther, and make it eæ - 
tend to moſt of their actions. If on the one 
hand we fairly weighed every circumſtance; we 
ſhould frequently find them obliged to do that 
action we at firſt ſight condemn, in order to 
avoid another we ſhould have been much more 
diſpleaſed with. If on the other hand we nicely. 
examined ſuch actions as appear moſt dazzling 
to the eye, we ſhould find moſt of them either 
deficient and lame in ſeveral parts, produced by 
a bad ambition, or directed to an ill end. The 
very ſame action may ſometimes be ſo oddly. 
circumſtanced, that it is difficult to determine 
whether it ought to be rewarded or puniſhed. 
Thoſe who compiled the laws of England were 
ſo ſenſible of this, that they laid it down as one 
of their firſt maxims, It is better ſuffering a 
miſchief than an inconvenience; which is as 
much as to ſay in other words, that, ſince no 
law can take in or provide for all caſes, it is et- 
ter private men ſhould have ſome injuſtice done 
them than a public grievance ſhould not be re- 
dreſſed. This is uſually pleaded in defence. of 
all thoſe hardſhips which fall on particular per- 
ſons in particular occaſions, which could not be. 
foreſeen when a law was made. To remedy 
this however as much as poſſible, the of 
chancery was erected, which frequently miti- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law, 
in. caſes of men's properties, while in criminal 
caſes there is a power of pardoning ſtill lodged 
in the crown. | 
Notwithſtanding this, it is perhaps impoſſible 
in a large government to diſtribute rewards and 


of the bath when the alarm was given, ſo that 
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ents ſtrictly proportioned to the merits 
of every action. The Spartan . commonwealth 
was indeed wonderfully exact in this 
and I do not remember in all my reading to have 


met with ſo nice an example of juſtice as that 


recorded by Plutarch, with which I thall cloſe 
my paper of this day. 
The city of Sparta being une xpectedly attack 
ed by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very 
great danger of falling into the hands of their 
enemies. The citizens ſuddenly gathered them- 
ſelves into a body, fought with a reſolution equal 
to the neceſſity of their affairs, yet no one ſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion, 
to the amazement of both armies, as Iſidas the 
fon of Phoebidas, who was at that time in the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable for the 
comelineſs of his He was coming out 


he had not time to put on his clothes, much 
leſs his armour; however, tranſported with a de- 
fire to ſerve his country in ſo great an exigency, 


matching up a ſpear in one hand and a ſwordan 


the other, he flung himſelf into the thickeſt 
ranks of his enemies. Nothing could withſtand 
his fury: in what part ſoever he fought he put 
the enemies to flight without receiving a 
wound. Whether, ſays Plutarch, he was the 
particular care of ſome god, who rewarded his 
valour that day with an extraordinary protection, 
or that his enemies, ſtruck with the ee 
of his dreſs, and beauty of his ſhape, ſuppoſed. 


him ſomething more than man, n bannen 


termine. 


7 


The gallantry of this action was judged. ſo 


great by the Spartans, that the Ephori, or chief 


magiſtrates, decreed he ſhould be preſented with 
— but, as ſoon as they had done ſo, fined 
him a thouſand AU ye path: 
. unarmed. N 


— — — — — 
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Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terra N 0 marit, 1 profundum. | 
Vins. Georg. iv. 221. 


For God the whole created maſs inſpires, 
Thro' heav'n and earth, — — | 
His influence round, nenn 


Davpzx. 
Pe WAS 482 y about e walking in the 
pen fields, until the night inſenſibly fe 


x95 ] at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the ek | 


neſs and variety of colours which appeared in 
the weſtern parts of heaven; in proportion as 
they faded away arid went out, ſeveral ſtars and 
planets appeared one after another, until the 
whole firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs 
of the ether was exceedingly heightened and en- 


livened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays 


of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through, it. 
The galaxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. 
To complete the' ſcene, the full moon roſe at 


length in that clouded majeſty which Milton 


takes notice of, and ed to the eye a new 


picture of nature, which was more finely Hagel 
Vol, VIII. 7 2 E 
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and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, than that which 
the ſun had before diſcovered to us, 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
brightneſs, and taking her progreſs among the 
conſtellations, a thought roſe in me which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and diſturbs men of 
ſerious and contemplative natures. David him- 
ſelf fell into it in that reflection, When I con- 
ſider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained; 
what 1s man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the ſon of man that thou regardeſt him! In 
the fame manner, when I conſidered that infi- 
nite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak mare philaſophi- 
cally, of ſuns which were then ſhining upon 
me, with thofe innumerable fets of planets or 
Worlds, which were moving round their reſpec- 
tive ſuns; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and 
ſuppoſed anather heaven of ſuns and World 
nig ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and 
theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament 
of luminaries, which are planted at ſo. a 
diſtance, that they may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, 
while I purſued this thought, I could not but 
reflect on that little inſignificant figure which 
I x hg] bore amidſt the immenſity of Gads 
Works. * 8 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this part 
the creation, with all the hoſt of planetary wo 
that move about him, uttetly extinguiſhed an 
annihilated, they would not be miſſed mare than 
a grain of ſand upon the ſea ſhore. The ſpace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in compariſon 


— 


8 


r v e edt on 2 


| not yet travelled down to us, ſinee their firſt 
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of the whole, that it would ſcaroe make a blank 
in the creation. The chaſm would be imper- 
ceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end of the 
— 1 to the other; as it is poſſible there may 
be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in erra- 
tures which are at preſent more exalted than 
ourſelves. We fee many ſtars by the help of 
glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with our 
naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes are the 
more {till are our diſcoveries. Huygenius car- 
ries this thought ſo far, that he does not think 
it impoſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is 


creationꝰ. There is no queſtion but the univerſe 
has certain bounds ſet to it; but hen we con- 
ſider that it is the work of infinite or, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite 
ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can our RA 
{ct any bounds to it? 

To return therefore to my firſt t.. 1 
could not but look upon myſelf with ſeeret hor- 
ror, as a being that was not worth the ſmalleſt 
regard of one who had ſo great a work under his 
care and ſuperintendeney. I was afraid" of be- 
ing overlooked amidſt the immenſity of nature, 
and loſt among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability fwarm through all theſe 
immeaſurable regions of matter.. 

In order to recover myſelf from this more 
ing thought, 1 eonſidered that it took . Tie 


N . Take with noe vol. adi, nos f. 421 and 
119. 
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from thoſe narrow conceptions which we are apt 
to entertain of the divine nature. We ourſelves 
cannot attend to many different objects at the 
ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect ſome 
things, we mult of courſe negle& others. This 
imperfection, which we obſerve in ourſelyes, is 
an imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to 
creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they arc 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures. The preſence of every created being is 
confined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and con- 
ſequently his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 
number of objects. The ſphere in which we 
move, and ” 4 and * is of a wider 
circumference to one creature than another, ac- 
cording as we riſe one above another in the ſcale 
of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres 
has its circumference. When therefore we te- 
fle& on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed and 
accuſtomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcrib- 
ing it to him in whom there is no ſhadow of 
imperfection. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that 
his attributes are infinite, but the poornefſs of 
our conceptions is ſuch that it cannot forbear 
ſettmg bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
until our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws, down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſc in us unawares, and are natural to the mind 
of man. | ul 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this me- 
lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by 
our Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and 
the infinity of thoſe objects among which bs 
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ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, if we conſi- 
der, in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent; 
and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his 
being paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made that is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo 
inconſiderable, which he does not eſſentially in- 
habit. His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of 
every being whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately preſent to it as that being is to it- 
ſelf, It would be an imperfection in him, were 
he able to remove out of one place into another, 
or to withdraw himſelf from any thing he has 
created, or from any part of that ſpace which 1s 
diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old phi- 
lolopher, he is a Being whoſe centre is every 
where, and his circumference no Where. 
In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well 
as omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed ne- 
ceflarily and naturally flows from his omnipre- 
ſence; he cannot but be conſcious of eve 
motion that ariſes in the whole material worl 
which he thus eſſentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, | 
to every part of which he is thus intimately 


united. Several moraliſts have conſidered. the 


creation as the temple. of God, which' he has 


built with his own hands, and which is filled 


with his preſence. Others have conſidered in: 

finite. ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the Ha- 

ditation, of the 'Almighty; but the nobleſt and 
; E 3 
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moft exalted way of conſidering this infinite 
| ſpace is that of fir Iſaac Newton, who calls it 
the fenſorium of the Godhead. Brutes and 
men have their ſenſoriola, or little ſenſoriums, 
by which they apprehend the preſence and per- 
ceive the actions of a few objects that lie conti. 
guous to them. Their knowledge and obſer- 
vation turn within a very narrow cirele. | But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every thing in which he reſides, infinite ſpaee 
gives room to infinite knowledge, and i is, as it 
were, ati organ to ommniſeience. 

Were the ſoul feparate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought fhould fart deren 
the bounds of the creation, ſhould it for millions 
of years continue its progreſs through infinite 
{pate with the ſame activity, it would {till find 
iff within the embrace of its Creator, and 
encompaſſed round with the ps of the 
Godhead, Whilſt we are in the body he is not 
pen pecient with us becauſe he is concealed from 

O that I knew where I might find him! 
55 Job. Behold I go forward, but he is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
kim: on the left hand, where he does work, 
but I cannot behold him: he hideth himſelf on 
the right hand that I cannot ſee him “. In 
ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſures us that 
de datirivt be abſent from us, notwithſtanding 
hie is undifcovered by us. 
In this confideration of God Almi ghty $ om- 


niprefence and omniſeience every edcroetibe 
* 


9 Job xxili. 8, &. 
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thought vaniſhes, He cannot but regard e | 
thing that has being, eſpecially ſuch of his crea- 


tures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that 


anxiety of heart in particular Which is apt to 


; — them on this occaſion: for, as it is in- 


poſſible he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, 
ſo we may be confident that he regards, with an 
cye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recom- 
mend themſelves to his notice, and in an un- 
feigned humility of heart think themſelves un» 
worthy that he ſhould be mindful of them 
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Militiæ ſperies amor eil. Ovm. Ars Am. ii. * | 
Love is 2 kind of warfire b 


As my correſpo ndents begin to grow r pretty 
numerous, I think myſelf lived — ſome 
notice of them, and hal therefore 1 | 
paper a miſcellany of letters. I have, tince l 

re· aſſuming the affice | of Spectator, receive 
abundance of epiſtles from gentlemen of 10055 
blade, who 1 önd have been ſo uſed to acti 
that they know not how to lie ſtill. Then — 


generally to be of opinion that the fair at = 


ought. to rews 4 m for their ſeryices abr 
and that, until-the cauſe of their coun 


reckon Harare primary wy wag wy | 
right to quarter themſelves WP the. lade An 


' By Addifan, | Sasel * 810 5b, 5007 and 648.” 
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order to favour their approaches, I am defired 
by ſome to enlarge upon the accompliſhments 
of their profeſſion, and by others to give them 
my advice in the carrying on their attacks. But 
let us hear what the gentlemen ſay for them- 
ſelves. Ae 

Mr. SypECTATOR, N 0 

| Tnovon it may look ſomewhat per- 
verſe amidſt the arts of peace to talk too much 
of war, it is but gratitude to pay the laſt office 
to its manes, ſince even peace itſelt is, in ſome 
meaſure, obliged to it for its being. 

* You have, in your former papers, al 
recommended the accompliſhed to the favour of 
the fair; and I hope you will allow me to te- 
preſent ſome part of a military life not altoge- 
ther unneceſſary to the forming a gentleman. 
I nced not tell you that in France, whoſe fa- 
fhions we have been formerly ſo fond of, almoſt 
every one derives his pretences to merit from 
the ſword; and that a man has ſcarce the face 
to make his court to a lady, without ſome cte- 
dentials from the ſervice to recommend him. 
As the profeſſion is very ancient, we have reaſon 
to think ſome of the greateſt men among the 
old Romans derived many of their virtues from 
it, the commanders being frequently in other 
reſpects ſome of the moſt ſhining characters of 
the age. "= X p , . 

* 'The army not only gives a man opportuni- 
ties of exerciſing thoſe two great virtues, pa- 
tience and courage, but often produces them in 
minds where they had ſcarce any footing before. 


I 
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I muſt add, that it is one of the beſt ſchook.m 
the world to receive a general notion of man- 
kind in, and a certain freedom of behaviour, 
which is not ſo eaſily acquired in any other 
place. At the ſame time I muſt own, that 
ſome military airs are pretty extraordinary, and 
that a man who goes into the army a coxcomb 
will come out of it a ſort of publie nuiſance: 
but a man of ſenſe, or one who before had not 
been ſufficiently uſed to a mixed converſatrong 
generally takes the true turn. The court has in 
all ages been allowed to be the ſtandard of good- 
breeding; and I believe there is not a juſter ob- 
ſervation in monſieur Rochefoucault, than that 
% a man who has been bred up wholly to buſi- 
neſs can never get the air of a courtier at court, 
but will immediately catch it in the camp.“ 
The reaſon of this moſt certainly is, that the 
very eſſence of good breeding and politeneſs con · 
ſiſts in ſeveral niceties, which are ſo minute that 
they eſcape his obſervation, and he falls ſhort'of 
the original he would copy after; but when he 
{ces the ſame things charged and aggravated to 
a fault, he no ſooner endeavours to come up to 
the pattern which is ſet before him, than, though 
he ſtops. ſomewhat ſhort of that, he naturally 
reſts where in reality he ought. I was, two or 
three days ago, mightily pleaſed with the obſer« 
vation of an humorous gentleman- upon one of 
his friends, who was in other reſpects every way 
an accompliſhed perſon, that he wanted no- 
thing but a daſh of the coxcomb in him; by 
which he underſtood a little of that alertneſs 
and unconcern in the common actions of -life; 
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Which is uſually ſo viſible among gentlemen of 
the army, and which a campaign or two N 
infallibly have given him. 
Lou will caftly gueſs, fir, by this yen 
gyric upon a military education, that I am my- 
ſelf a ſoldier; and indeed I am fo. I remember, 
within three years after I had been in the army, 
I was ordered into the country a recruiting. [ 
had very particular ſucceſs in this part of the 
ſervice, and was over and above aſſured, at my 
going away, that I might have taken a young 
lady, who was the moſt confiderable fortune in 
the country, along with me. I preferred the 
purſuit: of fame at that time to all other, conti- 
derations; and, though I was not abſolutely bent 
on a wooden leg, reſolved at leaft to get a ſear 
or two for the good of Europe. J have at pre- 
ſent as much as ; I deſire of this ſort of Honour, 
and if you could recommend me effectually, 
ſhould be well enough contented to paſs the 
remainder of my days in the arms of ſome dear 
kind creature, and upon a pretty cftate in the 
country. This, as I take it, would be following 
the a; of Lucius Cincinnatus, the old No- 
man dictator, who, at the end of a war, left the 
camp to follow the plough. | Lam, Sir, with all 
. e raſpect· 
Your moſt obedient, 
| humble ſervant, 
n WaRLEY. 


« Mr. SPECTATOR: |} |. 
+ Lads ae AG pig ibn nid danke 


preſent with a friend in the country. Here is a 


* * 
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rich widow in the neighbourheod, Who has 
made fools of all the fox -hunters within fifty 
miles of her. She declares fhe intends to mar- 
ry, but has not yet been aſked by the man ſhe 
could like. She uſnalfy admits her humble ad- 
mirets tb an audience or two; but, after ſhe has 
once given them denial, will never ſee them 
more. I am affeed by « female relation that I 
ſhall have fair play at her; but as my whole ſfuc- 
ceſs depends on my firſt approaches, I deſire 
your advice, whether I had beſt ftorm, or pro- 
cced by way of ſap, OY 

Jam, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


p. S. L had forgot to tell you that J have 
already carried one of her outworks, that is, ſe- 
cured her maid.” 


f 8 TT T4161 
Mr. Srrcraronß, Gtr th 
| © I nave. afliſted in ſeveral ſieges in 
the Low Countries, and being ſtill Willing to 
employ my talents as a ſoldier and engineer, lay 
down this morning at ſeven o clock before-the 
door of an obſtinate female, who had for ſome 
time refuſed me admittance. I made a, lodgs 
ment in an outer parlour about twelve; the 
enemy retired to her bed-chamber, yet I: till 
purſued, and about two o'clock. this aſternoun 
ſhe thought fit to capitulate. Her demands are 
indeed ſomewhat high, in relation to the ſettle- 
ment of her fortune. But, being in poſſeſſion 
of the houfr, I intend to inſiſt upon carte 
blanche, and am in hopes, by keeping eff all 
6 
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other pretenders for the ſpace of twenty-fout 
hours, to ſtarve her into a compliance. I beg 
your ſpeedy advice, and am, e 


Sir 5 Ours, 4 
PETER Pusan. 


« From my .camp in Red-lion-ſquare, Satur- 
day, four in the afternoon.” e 


. " 
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—57 nceptus clamor fruſtratur hiantes. | 
Vis, En. vi. 493. 

be weak voice deceives their graſping throat. 
a DzyDEN. 


I HAve received private advice from ſome of 
my correſpondents, that if I would give my 
fond a-general run I ſhould take care to ſeaſon 

with ſcandal. I have indeed obſerved of late 
that few writings ſell which are not filled with 
great names and illuſtrious titles. The reader 
generally caſts his eye upon a new book, and, if 
he finds ſeveral letters ſeparated from one another 
by a daſh, he buys it up and peruſes it with great 
ſatisfaction. An M and an h, a T and an , 
with a ſhort line between them, has ſold many 
inſipid pamphlets. Nay, I have known a whole 


; 88s Spes Vol. is, N= 16. 
M and an h means Marlborough, and a T and an r means 
Treaſurer. ; eta 
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edition go off by virtue of two or three well 
written, Sc. 

A ſprinkling of the word faction, Baade 
papiſt, plunderer, and the like terms, 
in an Italic character, have alſo a very good effect 
upon the eye of the purchaſer ; not to mention 
« (cribbler, har, rogue, raſcal, knaye, and villam, 
without which it is impoſſible to n on a 
modern controverſy. 

Our party. writers fo ſenſible of the ſecret 
virtue of an innuendo to recommend their 
ductions, that of late they never mention the 
A or Pp t at length, though they ſpeak 
of them with honour, and with that deference 
which is due to them from every private perſon. 
It gives a ſecret ſatisfaction to a 2 of theſe 
myſterious works that he is able to decipher 
them without help, and, by the ſtrength of his 
own natural parts, to fill up a blank ſpace, or 
make out a word that has only the firſt or laſt 
letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they would 
be more ſatirical than ordinary, omit only the 
vowels of a great man's name, and fall atk un» 
mercifully upon all the conſonants. This way 
of writing was firſt of all introduced by Tm 
Br—wn *, of facetious memory, who, after 
having gutted a proper name of all its interme- 
diate vowels, uſed to plant it in his works, and 
make as free with it as he pleaſed, without va. 
danger of the ſtatute. + 

That I may imitate theſe celebrated authors 


1 
* Tom Brown, 2 3 
111 # of * 
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and publiſh a paper which ſhall be more taking 
than ordinary, I have here drawn up à r 
curious libel, in which a reader of penetration 
will find a great deal of :conccaled fatire, and if 
he be acquainted with the preſent poſture: of 
affairs, will caſily diſcover the meaning of it. 
If there are four perſons in the nation who 
endeavour to bring all things into confuſion; and 
ruin their native country, I think every honeſt 
Engliſhman ought to be 1 
there are ſuch every one wil 
hears me name *** with his firſt friend and fa- 
vounte #*#*, not to mention * nor *. Theſe 
people may ery ch-reh, ch-rch, as long as they 
pleaſe ; but, to make uſe of a hotnely proverb; 
The proof of the p- dd ng is in the eating: 
This I am ſure of, that if a certain prince ſhouid 
concur with a certain prelate, (and we have 
monſieur Z—— n's word for it) our | 
would be in a ſweet p—ckle. Muſt the Brat 
nation ſuffer, forſooth, becauſe my lady Q- t- 
has been di ſubliged? Or is it reaſonable that our 
Euglifn fleet, which uſed to be the terror of the 
ocean, fhould he windbound for the ſake of a 
J love to ſpeak out, and declare my 
mind clearly, when I am talking for the good 
of my country. I will not make my court to 
an ill-man, though he were a By or a 
. —t. Nay, 1 would not ſtick to call fo 
wretched a politician a traitor, an enemy to hi 
country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ſs, &c. & 
The remaining part of this poetical treatiſe, 
which 1s written after the manner of the cele- 
brated authors in Great Britain, I may commu- 
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nicate to the public at a more convenient ſea- 


ſon. In the mean while I ſhall leave this with 


my curious reader, as ſome ingenious writers do 


their enigmas ; and, if any fagacious perſon can | 


fairly unriddle it, I will print his explanation, 
and, if he pleaſes, acquaint the world wich his 
name. p (16-1 | O07 JUTTITO e £3 

[ hope this ſhort eſſay will convince my 
readers it is not for want of abilities that I 
avoid ſtate tracts, and that, if I would apply my 
mind to it, I might in a little time be as great 
a maſter of the political ſcratch as any the 
moſt eminent writer of the age. I ſhall only add, 
| that in order to outſhine all this modern race 
of ſyncopiſts, and thoroughly content my Eng- 
liſh reader, I intend ſhortly to publiſh a Spee- 
tator that ſhall not have a ſingle vowel in 
it. | Oils an 


Ne 568. Friday, July 16, 1714. 
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—— Dom recitas, incipit eſſe tuus. inn 2 
Reeiting makes it thine. N 


I was Karat in a coftee-houſe not. far 
from the Royal ge, where I abſervefl 


three perſons in cloſe conference over a pipe of 


tobacco; upon which, having filled one for, my 


| IA. i Yoda t med? Tis muy 
* By Addiſon. See final note to Ne, and N* 221, In 
this eighth vol. there were no fignatures, 1 — nh 
papers in it are given on the authority of Mr. Thomas 
1 4 "yy [ eV | * — ' 5 1 
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he, © cannot for his life keep out of politics. 
you ſee how he abuſes four great men here? I 


fixed my eye very attentively on the paper, and 
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own/uſe, I lighted: it at the little wax candl 
that ſtood before them; and, after havi 


thrown 
in two or three whiffs amongſt them, ſat down 


and made one of the company. I need not tell 


my reader that lighting a man's pipe at the ſame 
candle is looked upon among ſmokers 
as an overture to converſation and. friendſhip 
As we here laid our heads together in a yery 
amicable manner, being entrenched under a 
cloud of our. own raiſing, I took up the laſt 


Spectator, and caſting my eye over it, * The 


Spectator, ſays I, is very witty to-day; upon 
which a luſty lethargic old gentleman, who fat 
at the upper end of the table, having gradually 
blown out of his mouth a great, deal of ſmoke, 
which he had been collecting for ſome: time 


before, © Ay, ſays he, more witty than wide, I 


am afraid. His neighbour, who ſat at his right 
hand, immediately coloured, and, being an 

politician, laid down his pipe with ſo m 
wrath that he broke it in the middle, and by that 
means furniſhed me with a tobacco- ſtopper. 1 
took it up very ſedately, and, looking him full 
in the face,,made uſe of it from time to time all 
the while he was ſpeaking : This fellow, far 


aſked him if he meant thoſe who were 
ſented by aſteriſks. * Aſteriſks,” ſays he, do 
you call them? they are all of them ſtars—he 


might as well have put garters to them. Then 


pray do but mind the two or three next lines. 
Ch-ch and p-dd-ng in the ſame ſentence! Our 


rc ad id oe es thts, BD i cf ed 


ns Bi. —_—_ *% w_ 
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clergy are very much beholden to him? Upon 
this the third an,: who Was of a mild 

diſpoſition; and, as I found, a hig in his heart, 
him not to be too ſevere upon the Specs 
tator neither; / for, ſays he, yon find he is very 
cautious of giving offence, and has therefore put 
two daſhes into tas pudding. i A fig for hug 
daſh,' ſays the angry politician; in his next 

ſentence he gives a plain innuemdo that ourpofe 
terity will be in a ſweet ple. What does the 
fool mean by his pickle? Why does he not write 
it at length, if he means honeſtiy? I have read 
over the whole: ſentence, ſays L; but. I:look 
upon the parentheſis in the belly of it to be the 


| moſt dangerous part, and as full of infirmations 


ſat over againſt him. But without giving him 
time to reply, I do aſſure you, ſays he, were ] 
my lady Q-p-t-s, I would fue him for 
nagnatum. W hat is the world come to > Muſt 
vey be allowed to He had by this. 
time a new pipe, and applying it to- his 
lips, when we expethed-this laſt word of his en 
tence, put us off with a whiff of tobacco; which 
he redoubled with ſo much rage and trepidation 
that he almoſt ſtifled the whole: v. Aﬀter - 
a ſhort pauſe, I owned that I thought the Sper» 
tator had gone too far in writing ſo many letters 
of my lady Q+p-t-s's name; but; however, 
lays I, he has made a little amends for it in his 
next ſentence, where he leaves a blank. pace 
without ſo much as a conſonant to direct us. I 
Vol. VIII. | =" FF” | 
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mean, ſays I, © after thoſe words, the fleet thut 
uſed 3 terror of the occan, ſhould: be 
wind- bound for the ſake of a ; after which 
enſues a chaſm, that in my opinion looks modeſt 


enough.” Sir, ſays my antagoniſt, * you may 


eaſily know his meaning by his gaping; I fup- 
E deſigns his chaſm, as you call it, for un 


ole to creep out at, but I believe it will hardy 
ſerve his turn. Who can endure to ſec the great 
officers of ſtate, the B- ys and Tt 's, treated after 
ſo ſeurrilous a manner? * I can't for my life, 
ſays 1, © imagine who they arc the 8 
means. No!' ſays 'he!---< Your humble fer- 
vant, fir !' Upon which he flung himſelf back in 
pr run after a contemptuous manner, and mil. 
n the old lethargic gentleman on his e 
bo | found was his great admirer. The 
— however had to conceive & good 
will towards me, and, ſeeing my pipe out, yen 
enerouſly offered me the uſe of his box, but 
Nedlined it with great civility, being obliged to 
meet a friend about that time in another quarter 
of the city. 

At my leaving the coffee-houſe, I couldnet 
forbear reflecting with myſelf upon that grol 
tribe of fools who may be termed the over-wite, 
and upon the difficulty of writing any thing in 
this cenſorious age, which a weak head may not 
conſtrue into private ſatire and perſonal reflec 
tion. 

A man who has a good noſe at an nd 
ſmells treaſon and ſedition in the moſt innocent 
words that can be put together, and never ſees i 
vice or folly ſtigmatized, but finds out one 
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other of his acquaintance pointed at by the wii- 
ter, I remember an 3 pragmatical f fellow 
in the . country reading over The 

Whole Duty Duty of Man, —— itten the names of 
ſeveral he iy in the village at the fide of every 
ſin which is mentioned by that excellent author; 
ſo that he had con one of the belt book 


in the world into a libel againſt the 
cache oyerſeers of the Bi 25 


other the moſt conſiderable perſons in Tee. 
This book, with theſe extraordinary 
notes, fell accidentally into the han 5 one r= 
had never ſeen it before: upo 

a current report that TE 
book againſt the ſquire and th 

The miniſter of the place, Kathe 
controverſy with ſome of his comp 
the n A of his tithes,” was un 
cion of being the author, until the good 
his people right, by ſhewing them 985 
tirical paſſages might be applied to ſeveral. 55 
of two or three neighbouring N 90 | 1 tha 
the book was written againſt a all th 
pg, 
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s eee tnvlta get een | 41547 tata | 
r quem perſpr will labor. 


A. ut amicitid MS 
A * Hon. A the yer. ». 
' Wiſe were the kings gebe. never choſe a Trend: 
Till with full cups they had unmafk'd his out, 1. 
1 4 Foe pe * ii th 


cura 


No vices are ro ble as 1987 all men 


apt to glory in. Ong would . how 
runkenneſs PR tors have the good good luck to 11 
a number. Anacharſis, being n e 


match of drinking at Coins 4 Wa eine) the 
2 ze very humorouſly, becauſe, he was drunk 
fore any of the reſt of the company ; * for, ſa 
he, * 75320 we run a race, he who, arrives at. the 
goal firſt is entitled to the reward: on the con- 
trary, in this thirſty gencration, the honour fall 
1 75 him who carries off the greateſt uantity 
0 2 or, and knocks don the reſt of 1 


py I was the other day with hone 

unnel the Weſt Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor had paſſed through him in the 
laſt twenty years of h life, which, according 
to his computation, Poe Boy, to twenty-theee 
hogſheads of October, four ton of port, half 
kilderkin of ſmall beer, nineteen barrels of cyder, 
and three glaſſes of champaigne; beſides wht 
he had affiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, 
not to mention ſips, drams, and whets without 
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number. I queſtion nut but every reader's me- 
mory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral *ambitious 
men who'ate'as vain in this as 
Will — pgbnes of as <p» anger 
loits. 4 751 du! b fe 19hnhu 28 
Our modern aner that there is 
2 general decay of moiſture in the globe of the 
earth. This they chiefly afcnbe to the growth 
of cs, vhich into their -own 
ſubſtance many fluid bodies that never return 
again to their former nature: but, mth ſubmiſ- 
ſion, they to throw into their accuunt 
thoſe —— rational beings which fetch 
their nouriſhment chiefly out of hquids; eſpe- 
cally when we conſider that men, compared 
with their fellow-creatutes, drink much more 
than comes to their ſnare. nm lone 373 
But, however highly this tribe uf may 
think of thernſelves, a drunken man is u greater 
monſter than any that is to be — all 
the creatures Wich God has made; as indeed 
there is no character Which appears more defpi» 
cable and deformed, in the eyes of all rational per+ 
ſons, than that of a drunkard. Bonoſus, one of 
our own countrymen, who was addicted to this 
vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman ems 
pire, and being dfonted are rea battle, ban ” 
himſelf. When he was ſeen by the army in 
melancholy ſituation, notwithſtanding) he bai 
behaved himſelf very bravely: the/common;jeft 
was, that the thing they ſaw hanging upoit 
the tree bee them was not à man, but u 
bottle. ien ods 10 n babavet 
This vice had ety fatal effects on — 
F 3 
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the body, and fortune, of che perſon who is de- 
voted to it. * e ite Wann 
In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcover 
every flaw in it. The ſober man, by the 
of reaſon, may keep under and ſubdue every wee 
or folly to which he is moſt mclined;- but Wine 
makes every latent ſeed ſprout up in the: ſou], 
and ſhew itſelf; it gives fury to the paſſions, uni 
force to thoſe objects which are apt to product 
them. When a young fellow —— to an 
old philoſopher that his wife was not handſome, 
Put leſs water in your wine, ſays the philoſo- 
— * and you will quickly make her ſo. 
ine heightens indifference into love, love into 
jealouſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It often 
turns the natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to 
reſentment, it makes vanity inſu — 
diſplays every little ſpot of the m/s utmoſt 
tlebremity. | 
Nor does this vice only betray the hiddersfault 
"ofa man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious co- 
lours, but often occaſions faults to which he i 
not naturally ſubject. There is more of turn than 
of truth in a ſaying of Seneca, that drunkenneſ 
does not produce but diſcover ranges Common 
experience teaches the con -- Wine-throws 
a man out of himſelf, and infuſes qualities into 


. 8 — — BFF . 1 „* "= 2 


the mind which ſhe is e to in her ſober 
moments. The perſon you converſe with, after 
the third bottle, is not the ſame man who at firl 
ſat down at table with you. Upon this maxim i 
founded one of the prettieſt ſayings I ever met 
with, which is aſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qs 

6 
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cbrium ludeficat, ledir abſenteme· Ha va jeſts 
upon a man that is drunk 1 jures the abſent. 
Thus does drunkenneſs in a diroct contra- 
diction to. reaſon, whoſe buſineis it is to clear 
the mind of every vi pres 
and to guard it againſt approtchce.of coy 
that endeavours to make its entrance. But be- 
ſides theſe ill effects which this vice produces in 
the perſon who is actually under its dominion; 
— — on the mind even in 
its ſober moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the 
underſtanding, im — mand and makes 
thoſe faults habitual which are produced by'4 — 
quent exceſſes. 
| ſhall now. proceed to ſhew the il. ect 
which this vice has on the bodies and fortunes 
of men; but theſe I ſhall n , * 
anne | þ 


No 570. Karoo mans — 2. 


—— Nugeque canore. Hes. Ars Poet. ver. 322. 
Chiming tries. Nos. 


THERE is ſcarcely a man li hiring who, is not 
actuated. by ambition, When Pe 


* By Addiſon, See Tat. Noa . 2954 Na i; Spe, 
No 18g, Ne 295; and Guard N Ne 

.* Pac the inn on of nan 
trade among bookſellers, S this day publiſhed The 
Monthly Catalogue of all books, ſermons, and 
which were pub ſhed in the monthrof May: June lest, 
2c Print- 
F 4 


himſelf without being thus qualified forrat;/he 


Some tumble into fame, others grow — 
by throwing themſelves through a hoop. 


— mhm 


2 This man's name was 
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meets with an honeſt mind and great abilities, 


it does infinite ſervice to the world; on the oon · 
trary, when a man only thinks of di 


becomes a very pernicious or a very ridiculous 
creature. - I ſhall here confine: myſelf to that 
petty kind of ambition, by which ſome men 
grow eminent for odd accompliſhments and 
trivial performances. How many are there 
whoſe whole reputation depends upon a pun ar 
a quibble? Vou may often ſee an artiſt in the 
ſtreets ow a circle of admirers by —— Tn 
pole upon his chin or forehead in a 
poſture. Ambition has taught ſome — 
their feet, and others to walk upon their hands. 


© Cetera de genere hoc adeo flint multa, 22 16 
Delaſſare valent Fabium—— Hon. 1. Sat. | L 13. 


With thouſands more of this ambitious race 


Honxxex. 


Goh led into this train of thought by an ad- 
venture I lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern; where the 

miſter of the houſe * accommodating us himſelf 


et tor B. Lintot, price 3d. each month ; ws my 
monthly.—SpeR. in folio. ' 


He was in the Hel 
Dain» 


bands, and commonly known the name of captain 
ery. The annotator received this information from old Mi. 
Heywood, Sce Guard: i in 80. N*84,-8 and note on Mer 


Heywood, - wa ! ' ap ll 
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with every thing we wanted, I accidentally. fell 
into a diſcourſe with him; and talking of a cers 
tain great man, who ſhall be nameleſs, he. told 
me that he had ſometimes: the honour to treat 


him with a whiſtle; adding (by way of paren- 
theſis) © for-you muſt know, gentlemen, that L 


whiſtle, the beſt. of any man in Europe. This 
us æ& 


naturally put me upon deſiring him to give us 
ſample his art; upon which he called for a 
caſe-knife, and, applying the edge of it to hi 
mouth, converted it into a muſical inſtrument, 
and entertained me with an Italian ſolo. Upon 
laying down the knife, he took up a pair of clean 
tobacco- pipes; and, after having ſlid the ſmall 
end of them over the table in a moſt melodious 
trill, he fetched a tune ont of them, whiſtling to 
them at the ſame time in concert. In ſhort; 
the tobacco- pipes became muſical pipes in the 
hands of our o, who confeſſed to me in- 
genuouſly, he had broke ſuch quantities of them, 
that he had almoſt broke himſelf before he had 
brought this piece of muſic to any tolerable per- 
fection. I then told him I would bringa com- 
pany of friends to dine with him next week, as 
an encourage ment to his ingenuity; upon which 
he thanked me, ſaying that he Be provide 
himſelf with a new frying- pan againſt that day. 
I rephed, that it was no matter; roaſt and boiled 
would ſerve our turn. He ſmiled at my ſim- 


plicity, and told me that it was his deſign to 
at 


82 n it. As I Was f 
uch a promiſe, he ſent for an old frying 
and, grating it upon the board, whiſtled to it in 
cm 
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hy diſtinguiſh it from a baſs-viol. He then took 
his ſeat with us at the table, and, hearing my 
frend//that.mwas with me hum over a tune to 
himſelſi he told him if he would ſing out be 
would accompany his voice with a pe; 
As my friend has an baſs, he choſe m · 
watt ſing to the frying- pan, and indeed bes | 
tween them they made up a moſt 
concert: Finding our landlord ſo great a | 
cient in-kitchen nwſic, I aſked him if he was 
maſter of the tongs and key. He told me that 
hie had laid it down ſome years ſince as a little 
unfaſhionable; but that, if I pleaſed, he would 
give me a leſſon upon the gridiron. He then 
mformed me that he had added two bars to the 
gridiron, in order to give it a greater compaſs of 
found; and I perceived was as well pleaſed with 
the invention as Sappho could have been upon 
adding two ſtrings to the lute. To be ſhort, 1 
found that his whole kitchen was furniſhed 
with muſical inſtruments; and could not but 
look upon this artiſt as a kind of burleſque 
mnſician. 15 

He afterwards of his own accord fell into the 
imitation of ſeveral ſinging birds. My friend 
and I toaſted our miſtreſſes to the nightin 
when all of a ſudden we were ſurpriſed with the 
muſic of the thruſn. He next proceeded to the 
ikylark, mounting up by a proper ſcale of notes, 
and afterwards falling to the ground with a very 
caly and regular deſcent. He then contracted 
bis whiſtle to the voice of ſeveral birds of the 
ſmalleſt ſize. As he is a man of a larger bulk 
and higher ſtature than ordinary, you would 
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fancy him a giant when you looked upon him 
and a tom - tit when you ſhut your eyes. — 
not omit acquainting r that this ac 
compliſhed perſon was formerly the maſter of d 
toyſhop near Temple- bar; and that the famous 
Charles Mather was bred up under him. I am 
told that the misfortunes which he has met witli 
in the world are chicfly owing to his great apa 
plication to his · muſic; and therefore cannot but 
recommend him to my readers as one who de- 
ſerves their favour, and may afford them 
diverſion. over a bottle of wine, which he ſelli 
at the Queen's-arms, near the e . Ace 
* * e e 0 be) 


De- e-, 1 
What c eee 362A on 


As the work I have engaged in 
conſiſt of papers of humour and rin 
ſeveral eſſays moral and divine, I ping 
the following one, which is Parked on a 10 
SpeRator ©, and ſent me by : a particular friend, 


Mr. James Heywood likewiſe n the ag! hat 
the —_ here mentioned was much frequented h Ne 
Addiſon. See Spect. Vol. iv. N? 269; note on . 
by Mr. Euſden. Printed for J. Tonfon; at Shakefpear's 9755 
againſt Catherine · ſtreet in the Strand eck in ſolio. 


wood; and Guarfl. &vo. Ne 84 and note. 25 't, 
dee Spect. Ne 565, N*/580,; Ne 390, and Ne 68. 


4 45 . ch publiſhed, t the edition; of 


Public Commencement at Cambridge. 7 
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not queſtioning but it will pleaſe fuch of my 
readers as think it no to their 
— "06: ge my e tan ſo· 
rious rd | gt 
es. 3674 b ARA 4 Art“) 
4 Torre Seb — Feiday dhe gh li 
ben had occaſion to confider the ubi 
of the Godhead, and at the ſame time to 
that, as he is preſent to every thing, nan 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy to all 
the modes and parts of its exiſtence: or, in other 
words, that the omniſcience and omnipreſence 
are coexiſtent, and run together through the 
whole infinitude of ſpace. This conſideration 
might furniſh us with many incentives to devo- 
tion, and motives to morality; but, as this ſub- 
ject has been handled by ſeveral excellent writ- 
ers, I ſhall conſider it in a light wherein I have 
not ſeen it placed by others. 

* Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
an intellectual being, who is thus preſent with 
his Maker, but at the ſame time receives no 
extraordinary benefit or advantage from this 60 
preſence ! 

\ © Secondly, How deplorable 1s the condition 
of an intellectual being, who feels no other ef- 
fets from this his preſence but ſuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation! + - 
_ © Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's 
reſence, from the ſecret ellos of his mercy and 
— kindneſs! 
« Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
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an intellectual being who is thus preſent with 
his Maker, but at the ſame time receives no e. 
traordinary benefit or advantage fromm this hig 
preſence ! Every particle of matter is .aQuated 
by this Almighty Being which paſſes through it. 
The heavens and the carth, the ſtars and planets; 
move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead of nature 
are invigorated by the preſence of their Creator; 
and made capable of exerting their 'reſpe&ive 
qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute 
creation, do like wiſe operate and work towards 
the ſeveral ends which are agreeable to thern by 
this divine energy. Man only, who does not 
with this Holy Spirit, and is unat- 
tentive to his nce, receives none of thoſe 
advantages from it, which are perfective of his 
nature, and neceflary to his well-being. The 
Divinity is with him, and in him, and every 
where about him, but of no advantage to him. 
It is the ſame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It is in- 
deed impoſſible for an Infinite Being to remove 
himſelf from any of his creatures; but though 
he cannot withdraw his eſſence from us, which 
would argue an 4 on in him, he can 
2 from us all the joys and conſolations 
of it. His preſence may de neceſſary to 
ſupport us — —ů— leave 
this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its 
* or. miirry. For in this ſenſe 8 
us ay from his preſonce, and take'h 
Holy Spirit from us. Thi cotuideratiorn 
one would thin fufficient ta tau u open Gh 
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hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſ 
which are ſo near at hand, 4 ready to be 
poured in upon us; eſpecially when we confider; 
ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence. but ſuch as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation. ' © 1 Go 

We may aſſure ourſelves that the great Au- 
thor of nature will not always be as one who is 
indifferent to any of his creatures. Thoſe who 
will not feel him in his love will be ſure at 
length to feel him in his diſpleaſure. And how 
dreadful is the condition of that creature, h⁰ 
is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator by 
what he ſuffers from him ! He is as eſſentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants 
of the former behold him only in his wrath, and 


ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
3 


from him. It is not in the power of 1 
tion to conceive the fearful elfocts of rs. 
tence incenſed. L 
But I ſhall only ade the ends 
of an intellectual being, who in this life lies 
under the diſpleaſure of him, that at all timps 
and in all places is intimately united with him. 
He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all 
its faculties. He can hinder any of the greateſt 
comforts of -life from refreſhing us, and give an 
edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calamities. 
Who then can bear the thought of being an 
outcaſt from his preſence, that is, from the 
comforts of it; or of feeling it only in its ter- 
rors! How. is that expoſtulation of 
Job, when for the trial of his : patieride he was 
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made to look upon himſelf in this deplorabla 
— nf Why haft thou ſet me as armaik 
againſt thee, ſo that I am become a burden ta 
myſelf?” But, thirdly, how happy is the bonds 
tion of that intelleQual being, who is ſenſible oi 
his Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects of 
his mercy and lovi kindneſs ! 1.147 4471 II 
The bleſſed in behold him face to 
face, that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as vrt 
are of the preſence of any perſon whom we look 
n with our There is, doubtleſs, a tas 
culty in ſpirita by which they apprehend one 
another as our ſenſes do material objects; and 
there is no queſtion but our ſouls, hen they are 
diſembodied, . or placed in glonfied: bodies, wil 
by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpact they 
205 be always ſenſible of the Divine Preſence. 
We, who have this veil of fleſh ; be. 
tween us and the world of ſpirits, muſt i he con- 
tent to know that the Spirit of God is preſent 
with us, by the effects which he es imus. 
Our outward ſenſes are too grois to apprehend 
him; we may, however, taſte and fee how gra- 
cious he is, by his influence upon our minds,” by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, 
by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments'which 
he conveys into our ſouls, and by thoſe rayiſh+ 
ing joys and inward. ſatisfactions been per- 
petually f up, and themſelvts 
the thoughts of good men. He ii 
lodged in our very and is ac a ſuul with · 
in the ſoul to irradiate its underſtanding, rectiſy 
its will, purify. its paſſions, ibaa -all the 


powers of man. 2 TA 
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tellectual being, who, by y priyer aud meditdtivn, 
by-virtue and good works,:bperis.this bornittadhl. 
cation between God and hisown'iſoul Though 
the whole creation fro upon him, and 
nature looks black about him, he has 'hislight 
and ſupport within him, that are ablo to thetr 
his mind, and bear him up in the midſt o all 
thoſe horrorswhich encompaſs him. Henows 
that his helper is at hand, and is ahways nearer 
tochim than any thing elſè can be, which is en 
pable of annoying or terrifying him. In- the 
midſt of calumny or oontempt he attunds t 
that Being Who whiſpers better things th A 
- ſoul, whom he looks upon as his deſendery 
glory, and the litter - up oß his head. In u 
deepeſt ſolitude and retirement he k no thut 
he is in company with the greateſt of beings; 
and perceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations 
of His preſence, as re. more delightful thai 
thing that can be met with the ebnſ erſa- 
tion of his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death he conſiders the paims of his 1s to 
be nothing elſe but the breaking, down © 
pa rtition, which ſtands betwixt His ſoul and 


_ that Being who. is always. pretent it 


— oh S — 


E. S E S is 7 w - 


il 


il 


and is about to manifeſt itſcff. a, hung jÞ. 
Cain of joy. „ Het or . 
ee Bd M 
ble of out Maker's preſence, — 8 1 
ſects of his mercy. and goodneſs, wr 8 
ſage ene | 


language. of the, ſcripture, 
pleaſure in us. We muſt 80 care EW cc 


W 


itt 1 „* 
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ditations of our hearty always 
bebe, thet Ne, rap dehight 
dwell in us. The light 
deneca to this docteine, in @ very 


There N . 
watches and obſerves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us aſter the ſame manner that we 
treat him. But I ſhall conclude this di ſcouꝛſe 
with thoſe moze emphatical words in divine res 
velation, If a man love me he will keep my 
worde; and my Father will love him, and we 
vill come wato bin. and rnake owe «bode with 


Monday, — 26, 1 17 14. 


D Hou. 41 


K 
nce I find they Rave — 4 
learning and wit to become my 
its: I yeſterday received the following effay 
| quacks, which I half here communicate 
. beg 
— — for thoſe additions and 
I have made in it. 2 


' By Addifon. This —.— 
r 0 
You, VIII. 
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Tu deſire of life, is ſo natural and ſtroi 
paſſion, that I have, long ſince ceaſed to wonde 
at the great encouragement which, the practice 
of phyſic finds among us,  Welk-confſtituted 
governments have always made the profeſſion 
a A hs Gen: both honourable and adyantage- 

Homer's Machaon and Virgil's Ipis were 
W of renown, heroes in war, and made at leaſt 
as much havoc among their enemies as 
their friends. Thoſe who have little or no faith 
in the abilities of a quack will apply themſelyes 
to him, either becauſe he is willing to ſell health 
at a reaſonable profit, or becauſe the patient 
like a drowning man, catches at every twig, and 
hopes for relief from the moſt ignorant, whey, 
the moſt able phyſicians give him none. . Though 
impudence and many words are as. neceſſary to 
theſe itinerary Galens, as a laced hat or a merry · 
andrew, yet they would turn very little tothe 
advantage 701 the owner, if there were not ſome, 
inward diſpoſition in the ſick man.to fayour;the 
pretenſions of the mountebank. Love of liſe in 
the one, and of money in the other, cretes 
good correſpondence between them. 1/4 il 

There 1s ſcarcely a city in Great Britain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into. his: pro: 
tection, al on the market-day harangyes.the 
good people of the place with aphariſms, at, 
receipts, You, may depend upon. it he came 
not there, x his 2 priyate intereſt, but, u 


of. a particular. affecti ion to. the, town. I. 
member one of theſe ublic-ſpirited artiſts x 


Hammerſmith,” who told his audience, that be 
had been born and bred there, and that, haying 
| fs « wr 17 .49 


w_ 4 3 - tf 


Oo © AQ, 


C( 
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a ſpecial regard for che plact of e 


was determmied to make 4 t 


lings to as thay — 5 of it; En 
whole crowd ſtod are take the 
doctor at his Word; wary — s'hand into 


along bag, as ec ne wil ach inng his crown” 
piece, he drew out an handful F lite packets, 
each of which he rin wie ſpeckatots was 
conſtantly ſold at five ſhillings Ky fix. 
but that he would bate the odd five ſhillings 
every inhabitant of that place: the whole Fig: 
ſembly immediately cloſed with” this 
offer, and took off all his phyſic, after the doctor 
had made them vouch for one 'anbther, that, 
there were no foreighers among them, but that 
they were all Hammerſmith men. 
There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horſe r pickle-herritig, 
lie ſnug in a garret;' and ſend down notice to 
the world of their extraordinary and abilt- 
ies by printed bills and advertifements.” Theſe 
dem to have derived their cuſtom from an taft-! 
nation which Herodotus of, among 
hom it was a la that; whenever any cure was: 
performed, both the method of the cure, and an 
account of the diſtemper, ſhould be fed if 
ſome public place; but, as cuſtoms will = 
heſe our moderns provide'thetnſctves'of perf 
0 atteſt the cure before the publiſh or makt 
n experiment of the prefcription. I have heard 
of a porter, who'ſeryes' as of the poſt 
nder one of theſe itors, and; thotigh he 
never ſick in his life, has Been cured 57 all 
he diſcaſes in the I Theſe are the 
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$4 
ſagacity has -mven chin 
Fete pills and Josenges, ge 
if ybu came to them deſe /y04 are GEIER Big 
every body elſe; Their medicines, are ini 
ble, and never fail of ſueceſs, that is of ech 
e ed thing the potent affe gh 
I lately dent ine A abheben 6 at; Wah 00 
wüste, where I found the — 
with ornaments of this naturo, There wa 
elixirs,' tindtures, the Anodyne; Fetus, Tait 
electuuies. and in ſhort more romedies than 
believe there are diſeaſts. At the ſight (Þ 
many inventions 4 could not but imagine 
in a kind ef arſenal or magasin where Gord 
arms was againſt any ſudden jpyalie 
Should you be attacked by the hdewaps 
here was an infallible pieot of {or hr — 
1 — diſtemper ent u 
tam, here you might purchaſe n 
etrahle helmet, or. in — — he 
a cephalic tincture: if your main DÞdy i | 
2 are Various I 
3 — — Bught 
{s men 
ſomubly hopes init when death Tags 
a'jmenner defeated ;- and when pain itſalf woe 
be of {6 ſhort u duration, that it wayld but gn 
"ferve' tacnhance the value of Pleaſure. “ Mg 
us in rhaſt thoughts, LK ualuckily called . 
a ty of an gentleme of tho laſtaꝶ 
wihe hang vielen afflidted with tha gaut 
ron cee and offered his ſeryiae! 40. ane W 
bya method which he ee was infallib- 
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One of theſt 
effectuul oute 
haye upon thoſe who have tried it I © 


of tem produce an 
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the ſervant who received the meſſage carried it 
up to his maſtet 1 Who. whether the 
perſon came dn foot or in à chariot, and being — 
formed that he Was on Foot i Go,“ ſays 

« font} the kate ef his \ buſineſs : Was his 
method at'rinifatlible he 
long before now have been wt bis coach lis,” 
In like manner I concluded that, had all theſe 
advertiſers arrived to that {kill they pretend ta, 
they would have had no need for ſo Tears 
ſucceſſi to publiſni to the world; the p of 
their abode, and tho virtuts uf their medicines. 
tlemen indeed, pretends, to an 
leanneſs t what effects 22 
bat H amn erbdibly informed that Ws it 
las bern ſo great, that it has effe the 
doctor hitrilelf of that gi mper. ti Auld doh 


of the ſuc⸗ 
ceſs of his mediwince, they might 247 
the world into ar opinion of 3 173191 e. 


F obſervei that moſt of the bills agret n one 
expreſſion vir: tiiat © with God's bleſſing they 
perſrtti Lach and Tack n 

ant] emphetienlg fr that 
H. Aud af e a fuer 
nns! l * 4 patent where rn 


15 


101 
in, awry 


the hero bat the port! sſlires us it Neft ber- 
ticular affiſtancr-of 'a'deity'that{peeded the 
tat ve rid botulte * al & id 
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ration: An Engliſh reader may ſee the vrhole 
ſtory in Mr. Dryden's cranlation: 


* Propp d on bis lance the ve food, 
And heard and ſaw, unmov'd, penbre ter om 
The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around,. 
ith ready hands, and haſtens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that ſoliciting the Art, 4 85 
And exerciſes all his heavenly artrt. 
All ſoſt ning ſimples, known of ſov'reign uſe,” | 
He pfeſſes out and pours their noble juice ; 
Theſe firſt infus'd to lenify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray d; 
The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 
But now the goddeſs mother, mov'd with gis 
And pierc'd with pity, haſtens her relief 
A branch of healing dittany ſhe brought, | 
Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe Te! 
Rough in the ſtem, which woolly leaves ſurrousd; 
The leaves with flow'rs; the flow'rs with - "purple 
crown'd'; ug 488 
Well known to wounded goats ; a ſure — 1 
To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd; and brews 
Th' extracted liquor with Ambroſian Jews, 
 Andod'rous panacee : unſeen ſhe ſtands, . 
Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly ay , 
And pours it in a bowl already crown d 


| With juice of med'cinal herbs, prepar d to backe ie alt 
1 Wenn N* 
If The leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, I | 
| Which aids the cure, with this foments Werne Jati 

N the 


_ * ® 
485 
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| Stanch d in the blood, and in the bottom, 
The ſteel, but, ſcarcaly touch d with tender h 
Moves up and follows of its own accord * 
And health and vi vo OE © 5058 4 
Lapis firſt perceiv cloſing wo | 
Add firl e footſteps 1 7 god be found: | 
Arms, arms!” cries: © the ſword and dueld 


And found the willing chief, tenew d, to War. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

nnn but done by hands divine :. L. 
. Vigo, En. lib, xii. 391, *. 
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5 ——Cafligeta remordegs, "re n . 
Chaſtiſed, the accuſation they retort, , 


Mr paper on the dub of vidaho his Gee 
me ſeveral letters; and, among the feſt; a long 
one from Mrs. Preſident, as follows 8 


i A4Þ wor ft $7 


CW HE; 


© SMART Sin, | 
© You are pl 40 204 to be WOT as 
you imagine, with us widows: . 25 you 449 wh 


* By Dr. Zach 
he: +. by Addi 
N* 221, and notes. | 


„ Juſt publiſhed, 10 (cond elltiön f A'New Thanks 
lation of the Characters ef Th . Pranflated from 
* Greek by Euſtace Budgelli en nt Jonſon, 

&c.—Spect. in folio. This — Di n 7% Was 
ſuppoſed to have been Addiſon's. Þ 

7 G 4 ; , 


8 late biſhop | of Rocheſter, ; with. 
A . N*643; and Guard. 
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out ſutire or crit reg cn 

Wort after eherdeath of Ot dere and tHe um- 
bet We ere pleaſed to adlnit front eormpaniers; 
but ? never feflect what hſbands :e hare 
d, td how ſhort a ſorrow; the Jols of chem 
ths — o ſioning. For my own part, 
Mrs. Preſident as you call me, my ſirſt uſband 
was married to at fourteen e e 
Ne I afterwards diſcovered). by w of 

le, for the third part of my fortune;-: —_ 
22 me as & mere chiſd he 
breed up after his own fancy: M he: kiſſed 
chamber - maid before my face, Lwas ſu 
ignorant, how eould I — 
im it) When he came home/ druula: 
ve in the morning, it was the « 0 
men tllat Irve in the ag. T- wah het to foe x 
» penuly of money, for, poor thing, hour ech 
manage it ꝰ He too a ande deen 
b: bang; (as he ſuid) to be my kbaſekery- 
er; and to govern my ſorvunts; for bow cbuld 
know how to rule /a . While ſhe had 
wat money ſhe/ pleaſed, which was -butreafon- 
"able'for the trouble! de was at for ty good, 
was not to bei ſo cenforions as to diſlille familia- 

Fit « blep and Kittthveſs between near relations. I 
too great a coward to contend; but not ſoy igno- 
rant a child to be thus impoſed upon reſented 
his contempt as I ought to do] and às bi. poor 
Jt i-paſſiveiblinded wives do, until it-pleaſed. heaven 
-v/ to'take' away my tyrant, who leſt inc fhec'po! 
feſſion of eee —— 


Ad. My yo Perc 
to ira — 2 nt an 


any bun 


many doven, 
an Ae 
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to be thus ceve 
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my heart chile my huſband was in his luſt 

nels; the hanouralle. Edwurd Wainfort Was 

of the firſt who addreſſed, me, adviſed, to it by, 
couſin of his that was my intimate friend, anfl 
knew to a petty what I was worth, © Mr. Wen- 
fort is c very man, and 
would like him us well as he does hirnfplgif t 
did not plaitily ſee that his eſteem and love is 
taken up, and by fach an object as it is 
ſible to get the better of ; I en hituſelf. 
made no doubt of marrying me n e 
fire months, and began to proceed with ſuch an 
aſſurod eaſy air, that piqued. my pride not to 
baniſh him; quite our out of pure malige, 
| heard his- firſt declaration with ſo muaͤ in- 
cent ſurpriſe, and bluſned ſo ptottily, I perveiged 
it tonched his very heart, and he thought wt the 
beſt- natuted filly poor thing on eurth. _ 
man has fuch a notion of a wotnan, be loves 
better than he thinks he does. I was, overjoyed 
nged on him for deſigumg on my 
fortune; und, finding it was in my power! to 
make his heart ache, I reſolved to 
conqueſt, and entertained ſeveral other p 
ers. The fiſt impreſſion of my undefigning/in» 
nocenee was ſo ſtrong in his head, he atttibuted all 
my foowers to the incvitablaſorce ef mycharms; 
and, frortr ſeveral bluſhes and fide glances, oon. 
cluded himſelf —— Fl ang,” When 1 
uſed him ke my divetſion, your 
* 1 and pitied 
eee eee 115 
when dg ork ng 
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Mrs. Madlar., I fr faces ee he 
ma orycout my eyes for ſuch a huſband. I ſhed 
tears 8 for my winden a Week 


marriage; and 30 
reckoning he had been two puer 8 dead, and .my- 
ſell i a; widow. of that 1 married threo 


weeks afterwards John Sturdy, eſq. his next hair 
I bad, indeed ſome thoughts of taking Mr. Wait» 
fort, but I found he could ſtay ;/ md —_— he 
thought it indecent to aſk me to marry 
until my year was out; 1o, "A —— 
him for my fourth, I took ' Mr, Sturd r the pre- 
ſent. Would you believe it, ſir, Me Sturdy way 
Juſt Fee ue about ſix foot high, and the 
Lontelt fox- hunter in the country, and I believe 
I waſhed ten thouſand times for my old Fribble 
again; he was following his dogs all the day, all 
the gut keeping — with him and 
companions; however, think myſelf obliged 
to; them for, leading him a chaſe an Which he 
broke his neck. == Waitſort began his, ad 
dreſſes anew; and 1 verily belieye I had married 
him now, but there was a young officer; in the 
guards that had debauched two or three. uf my 
acquaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtſhip. Mr. Waitfort heard 
of it, and read me ſuch an inſolent lecture upon 
the conduct of women, I married the officer 
that very day, out of pure ſpite to him., Half an 
hour after I was married I received a penitential 
letter from the honourable. Mr. Edward Waits 
fort, in Which the. begged pardon for his 
as proceeding from the violence of his love. I 
triumphed "hea Lrcad.it, and. could. not helpy 
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out of the pride of my heart, ſhewing it to my 
new ſpouſe and we were very merry together 
upon it. Alas l my mirth laſted a ſhort time 
my young huſband was very much in debt 
when I married him; and his firſt action after- 
wards was to ſet up a gilt chariot and fix in fine 
trappings before and behind. I had married ſo 
haſtily, I had not the. prudence to reſerve my 
eſtate in my own hands; my ready money was 
loſt in two nights at the Groo 8 and 
my diamond i necklace, which was ſtole, I did 
not know how, I met in the ſtreet upon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck. My plate vaniſhed piece by 
piece: and I had been reduced to downright” 
ex if my officer had not been deliciouſly 

illed in a duel, by a fellow that had cheated 
him of five hundred pounds, and afterwards, at 
his own requeſt, ſatisfied: him and me too, hy 
running him the body. Mr. Waitfort 
was ſtill in love, and told me ſo again; and, to 
prevent all fears of ill uſage, he deſired me to re- 
ſerve every thing in my own hands : but no- 
my acquaintance began to wiſh me joy of his 
conſtancy, my charms were declining} and I. 
could not reſiſt the delight I took in ſnewing the 
young flirts about town it was yet in my power 
to give pain to a man of ſenſe; this, and ſome 
private hopes he would hang himſeif and What 
a glory it would be for me, and how ſhould be 
cnvied, made me accept of being third wife to 
my lord Friday I propoſed, fram my rank and 
his eſtate, to live in all the joys of pride; but how 
was JI miſtaken! he was neither extravagant, 
nor 1ll-natured; nor debauched. ] ſuffered how - 
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rer more with Mitt hatt with ulf m, ohen 
He was ſplenetie! I was forced to ſit wh 
auyt Rearkening to bis nity og 6 alls; it 1 
(Able co tell what woul e hit; What 
de Mked when the ſum fnined made itt et 
hen it umed be had th — vat wet 
an eonſtant fear of them all; m 
UiRated' to me to bring itt with 
Dr, Gtvel3 from that day he wit — 
fel}, detcauſe de had fames for alt bis com. 
FPints; the good doctor fürniſned him With 
Leute for all! his pains, ufd preſcri Nee 
very fancy that trol hit” in hot 
hen upon juleps, and let blood th — 
Poem very it gte doudy he generally 
bendel 4 — — rue B 
>6F'this wretche@' part of my life, he Filed 
good Goriſtitution by endeavöurihg to meld it; 
and tôbk ſrveral medieines, wien in 
tak ing the grund remedy, Which cured both Hm 
and me of all our une inelles. Aſtet his death 
1 did not expect to heat any more of Mf. Wut 
»vort# I knew he hall e me t — 
friends, and been very * 
nich he affected to 16 hat of goa in 
/Ferenity. ' I gave over thinking bf Hitt tein 
welch that be was engaged With a en eek 
anch u great fortune; it vexed/ me” u Httie but 
not encugh to make mt fleglekt the advice of 
-+hy couſin Wiſhwell, that came t6/'ſe, te che 
day my lord went into the tduntty With Ruſſel, 
— told me entally; nothing put un 
wumfalchful lover and à dear huſband ſo ſobm but 
vf one's head as à new one; and, at tie fine 


adyantageous far his fortune, juſt, upon the point 
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tune, propoſed ta me a kinſman ob bers Ne 
underſtand enough; of the world, ſaid ſhe, hes 
moſt valuable canGderating.; 

ery rich, and I am furg-cannot-hyelongi; 
be has a cough that muſt; carry him off, ſont? 
I knew afterwards ſhe: had. given the ſelſids me 
character of ma to him; but however I vas ſp 
much perſuaded by her, Lhaſtened on the matgh 
for fear he ſhould die before the time came ; de 


Xt interrupt 
day of my affliction, for my, dear rer 
4105 rr 


— — choice, he had broke off. match e 


of concluſion, ee ee in Joye 
with me than 7 Fane OO Sd wn 
nee liſe 

d. Nm 9.8 ac ate l 
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ſinnately in love with him. Thè truth of this 
ſtary is, my new huſband gave me} reaſon to 
rapent /I a ſtaĩd for him; he had married 

me::f0r- my money, and I ſoon found he loved 
money to diſtraction; thero was nothing he 
would not do to get it; nothing he would not᷑ ſuſ· 
fer to preſerve-at!; the ſmalleſt ex kept him 


awake whole nights; and when be paid a hill it 
was with as many ſighs, and after as many delays} 


asgla-/ man that endures the loſs of a ſimb. vey” 
heard nothing but reproofs for | 
whatever I did. I ſaw very well that he would 
have ſtarred me, but for loſing my jointures; 
and he ſuffered agonies —.— the 0 | 
ſceing me have ſo good a ſtomach, and the ſcar 
that, if he made me faſt, it might prejudice my 

health. I did not doubt he would have broke 
my heart, if I did not break his, which was al · 
lowable by the law of ſelf- defence. The _ 
was very caſy. I reſolved to ſpend as muc 

money as I could; and, betore he was aware of 
the ſtroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 

ſand pounds diamond necklace ; he ſaid 

but went quietly to his chamber, andi ag it 1s 
thought, compoſed himſelf with a doſe of opium. 
I behaved myſelf ſo well upon the occaſion that 
to this day I believe he died of an 
Mr. Waitfort was reſolved not to be too late 
this time, and J heard from him in two days. 1 
am almoſt out of my weeds at this preſent 
writing, and very doubtful whether I will marry 
him or no. I do not think of a ſeventh for the 
ridiculous reaſon you mention, but out of 
—_ that I think ſo much conſtancy ſhould 
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be rewarded,” though I may not do it after: ul 
perhaps. - I do not believe all the tunreaſonabld! 
malice of mankind can give u protemoe 
ſhould have baen conſtant 66 the memory of u. 
of thedeceaſed, or havo ſpent mich titne 6 ei 
ing for arr inſolentyinfignteant; negligent, 
r 

alt ed me, my ſecond Was nothing — 
— —- vey 
ix A e fifth tormented meh and thefixtly- 
would have ſtarved mei If the 1 
name would thus give in their huſbamdꝭ y 
at length, you would ſee they have e 
reaſon as myſelf to loſe their hours weopity 
Ne * . wet ht: in ente 


r Ab 
N57. Tac Ota 44k —_ 


denen bid volbbrW, al eln * — 
tam; ratiùr och n 4 


* — beati, qui ee 16 brug ur 
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1 111 
Net 4. Cw" 
Believe not thole that lands poſſels; 


| And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs bree. 00 
The only lords of happineſs; ; yy emer, hinges? 
But rather thoſe that kno /, em,. 
For what kind fates beſtow, .. % lr 
And hate the art tq uſe the tore: © 155 jag 1. 
That haveſthe, Kill to'bear 14 40" bhi 


The hated, Lof poverty) 1 2 


| was onet engaged in Blur gift 5 
crucian about * the great Kecret“ this kid f 


n Th» ON {6 pi! 


i Juſt p ubliched. A t of 
111 By Abi da 4 eee a 5 
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men (I mean thoſe of them uh pot nd. 9 
feſſed cheats). — overrun with authuſiaſus and 


—— — very amubbag to hea thiö e 
_ e on by pretended di 
talked of the ſeeret as of et 
lived Within an ennerald, and corveerted 
c— that was near it to the higbeſt pr 
ſection it is capable af. It gives a luſtne, Ned 
to the ſan, and water to the damn. I im, 
diates every metal, and ennches lead with: al 
the propertics af gald, 1 bak 3 
flame, fame into light; and light into glary . ble 
further added, that a fingle ray of it Gene 
| and care, and melancholy, from the perſas 
on ——— it falls. In ſhort, ſays he, 1 bo 
changes e into a kind of 
A — . 2 for ſome time in 
this undotelſighte cant, I found thathe j 
natural and moral ideas together in the ſame 
diſcourſe, and that hig great ſeeret was noting 
elſe but content. 
This virtue does indeed in ſome 
meaſure, all thoſe effects which the al 


uſually aſcribes to what he calls the 
pher's ſtone; and if it does not being richts, i 
does the ſame thing, by baniſhing the 
them. If it cannot remo pls diſq 

ariſing out of man's I het 47 — 

makes him eaſy — hat 

kindly lam — ſaul of man, in reſpect of 
every being to whom he ſtands related. 1 
iſnes all murmur, repining, and in gratitude, 
towards that Being who has allotted alotted” bim bi 
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part to ahn Ahis world. It deſtropsvally inves 
dinate ambition, and — — 
tion, Wich regard tothe comm 
hel ig placed; It gives ſwectneiſs thohhbierompd 
verſation, and a perpetual ' ſertmityHto- wiki 
Hus 4775 599. - 116, 144:449 19+ ev (ade 
the many methods whit 
made, uſe. of for the acquiring of this virtue] 
ſhall only mention the two following. Fi f 
all, a man ſnould always conſiderrhom]Y muede 
has more than he wants; and 
much more unhappy he might botham he 
166: 11, 40 e art eee 1 ee ee e 
Firſt oſull, a man ſhould always onder how 
much he has more than-he wunts= b m n 
dertully pleaſed with the reply 
made to one who condoled him upon the loſs of 
4 farm; Why, ſaid he, „ have three arm 
ſtill, and you have but one: ſo that I 
rather to bo afflicted for you than you fbr me 
On the contrary, fooliſh men ave t co 
conſider: hat they have loſt « thaw2whaty they 
poſſeſs; und to dix their eyte upom thoſe. whioiare 
richer than thermſolves, rather than ontheſe v 
are untler ridifficulties. {All theiretll ple 
ſures anti conveniencies of liſei lie unla wiarrowt 
compaſs; but it is the humour of mahkind e 
be always looking forward, and ſtruiniu g u, 
one who has got the ſtart of them un wed! 
honour i For this reaſon; ab there-ave hee 
be properly-ealled nich whiochave/net nor! u 
they want, there are tew. weln ane aun ritnzgoP 
theipolter mutinihs but 6 
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people, who keep their wiſhes within their for- 
tunes, and haye more wealth than they knoy 
** bo y 05. +> pawn of a higher rank-live in 
a kind of ſplendid poverty, and are perpetuall 
wanting, becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in th 
ſolid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvit 
one another in ſhadows and appearances. Men 
of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a great 
deal of mirth this filly game that is playing 
over their heads, and, by contracting their de- 
ſires, enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfaction which 
others are always in queſt of. The truth is, 
this. ridiculous chaſe after imaginary pleaſures 
cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it 4s the great 
ſource of thoſe evils which generally undo 4 
nation. Let a man's eſtate be what it will, he 
is a poor man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to any one that can 
give him his price, When Pittacus, after the 
death of his brother, who had left him a good 
eſtate, was offered a great ſum of money by the 
king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindnes, 
but told him he had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In ſhort, content 1s 
equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; ot, 
to give the thought a more ble turn, 
Content is natural wealth, _ * ates ; to 
which I ſhall add, Luxury is artificial poverty. 
I ſhall therefore recommend to the — 
of thoſe who are always aiming after ſuperfluous 
and imaginary enjoyments, and will not be at 
the trouble of contracting their deſires, an excel- 
lent ſaying of Bion the philoſopher ; namely, 
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that no man has fo nah care f he ws kn 

deavours after the moſt happineſs. | 
In the ſecond place, every one ought to refle& 
how much more unhappy he might. be than he 
really is. The former conſideration took in all 
thoſe who are ſufficiently provided with the 
means to make themſelves cafy; this regards 
ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſſure or miſ- 
fortune. Theſe may receive great alle viation 
from ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon 
may make between himſelf and others, or be- 
tween the misfortunes which he ſuffers, and 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. $7 
I ike the ſroey of the honeſt Dutchieninohe; 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, 
told the ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that 
it was not his neck. To which, fince Lam got 
into quotations, give me leave to add the ſaying 
of an old philoſopher, who, after having invited 
ſome of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
by his wife that came into the room in a paſ- 
ſion, and threw down the table that ſtood be- 
tore them : Every one, ſays he, has his ca» 
lamity, and he is a happy man that has no 
greater than this. We find an inſtance to the 
lame purpoſe in the life of doctor 
written by biſhop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled with a com n of diſtempers; 
when he had the gout upon him he uſed to 
thank God that it was not the ſtone; and when 
be had the ſtone, that he had not both "theſe 
liſtempers on bim at the ſame time. 1 ne 
| 2:8 "I-38 Sid: d 0190 
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I cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving 
that there never was any ſyſtem beſides that of 
Chriſtianity, which could effectually produce in 
the mind of man the virtue I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking of. In order to make us-content 
with our preſent condition, many of the ancient 
philoſophers tell us that our diſcontent only 
hurts ourſelves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our circumſtances ; others, that 
whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
neceſſity, to which the gods themſelves are ſub- 
ject; while others very gravely tell the man who 
is miſerable, that it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo 
to keep up the harmony of the univerſe, and 
that the ſcheme of Providence would be trou- 
bled and perverted were he otherwiſe. Theſe, 
and the like conſiderations, rather ſilence than a1 
ſatisfy a man. They may ſhew him that his Will 
diſcontent is unreaſonable, but are by no means 
ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give deſpait ¶ be 
than conſolation. In a word, a man might e- lit 
ply. to one of theſe comforters, as A did an 
to his friend who adviſed him not to grieve for in 
the denth of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe BW ch 
his grief could not fetch him again: It is for Bi ot! 
that very reaſon, ſaid the ane 4 *u_ T BY 

ee. tio 

On the contrary, light bens a more bebe an 
regard to human nature. It preſcribes to ever) du 
miſerable man the means of bettering his oon. ¶ of 
dition; nay, it ſhews him that the ner 
his afflictions as he ought to do will natural) 
end in the removal of them: it makes him ealy f 

here, becauſe it can make him happy hereafter. 
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Upon the whole, a contented mind is the 
greateſt bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and if in the preſent life his happineſs ariſes 
from the ſubduing of his deſires, it will ariſe in 
the next from: the pat of e Let 


No room is left for death. DvD EN. 


A LEWD young fellow ſeeing an n aged hermit 
go by him barefoot, * Father, ſays he, you are 
in a very miſerable condition if racy is not 
another world.. True, fon, ſaid the hermit, 
but what is thy condition if there is ?? Man 
is a creature deſigned for two different ſtates: of 
being, or rather for two different lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond 
and laſting, The queſtion we are all concerned 
in is this, in which of theſe two lives it is our 
chief intereſt to make ourtelves happy? Or, in 
other words, whether we ſhould endeayour to 
ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and gratifiea- 
tions of a life which 1s uncertain and precarious, 
and at its utmoſt length of a very inconſiderable 
duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves: the pleaſures 
of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will 
never end, ide men m the firſt e 


' By Addifan, on the putharity of My, Tho, Tickell. | 
The indicative for the potential mood. 
H 3 
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of this queſtion, knows very well which fide of 
it he ought to cloſe with. But however right 
we are in theory, it is plain that in practice we 
adhere to the wrong ſide of the queſtion. We 
make proviſions for this life as though it were 
never to have an end, and for the other life as 
though 1t were never to have a beginning. 
Should a fpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a 
ſtranger to human nature, acciden 
upon the carth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabi- 
tants; what would his notions of us be? Would 
not he think that we are a ſpecies of beings made 
for quite different ends and purpoſes than what 
we really are? Muſt not he imagine that we 
were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
nours? Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title ? 
Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and 
enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under pain of 
damnation ? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcnbet to 
us. And truly, according to ſuch an imagina- 
tion, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of 
the moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe; that 
we are conſtant to our duty; and that we pe? * a 
ſteady eye on the end for which we were ſent 
hither. | | 
But how great would be his aſtoniſhment 
when he learned that we were beings not de- 
ſigned to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and 
ten years, and that the greateſt part of this buſy 
ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? How would 
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he be loſt in horror and admiration, when he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 
out all their endcavours for this life, which ſcarce 
deſerves the name of exiſtence ; when, I ſay, he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to 
exiſt to all eternity in another life, for which 
they make no tions ? Nothing can be a 
greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, who 
are perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of be- 
ing, ſhould be perpetually employed in providing 
for a life of threeſcore and ten years; and neg- 
lecting to make proviſion for that which after 
many myriads of years will be ſtill new, and ſtill 
beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that our 
endeavours for making ourſelves „or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our 
happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; 
whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincetely endea- 
your to make ourſelves happy in the other life, 
we are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, 
_ that we fhall not be diſappointed of our 
ope. } | 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of 
the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of 
the earth were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt 
ſand, and that a ſingle grain or particle of this 
ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand years? 
Suppoſing then that you had it in your choice 
to be happy all the while this prodigious maſs of 
ſand was conſuming by this flow method until 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition 
you were to be miſerable for ever after? Or, 
ſuppoſing that you might be happy for ever 
after on condition you would be miſerable until 

H 4 
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tho / whole maſs of ſand were thus annihilated 
abi the / rate of one ſand in a thouſand; years; 
which of theſc two caſes would you make your 


chice a 


It muſt be conſeſſed in this caſe, ſo many 
thquſands of years are to the imagination as a 
kind of eternity, though in reality they do not 
bear ſo great a proportion to that duration which 
1840 follow them as an unit does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in figures, 
or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better part in 
this choice. However, as I have before intirnat- 
ed, our reaſon might in ſuch caſe be ſo overſet 
by the imagination as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to 
ſink under the conſideration of the great length 
of the firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diſtance of that ſecond duration which is to ſuc- 
ceed it. The mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up 
to that happineſs which is at hand,., conſidering 
that it is ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo 
very long. But When the choice we, actually 
have before us is this, whether we will choqſe 
to: he happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and 


ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, ] 


might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſer- 
able to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miſerable 
for this ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity: what words are ſufficient, to 


expreſs that , folly, and want of , conſideration 


which in ſuch. a caſe makes a wrong choice? 
I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſup- 


poſing, what ſeldom happens, that a courſe of 
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virtue makes us miſerable in this life: but if we 
ſuppoſe, as it generally happens, that virtue 
would make us more happy even in this life 
than a contrary courſe of vice; how can we ſus. 
fciently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe 
perſons who are gn of DING ſo n 2 
choice? | 

Eyery with man therefore. will conſider thas 
life only as it may conduce to the of 
the other, and cheerfully ſacrifice the pleaſures 
of a few Runs to. os 2 an e 8.5 
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Nitor in 3 nec me, qui cada vincit ; 
Impetus; et rapide contrarius eyehor arbi. | 
Ovip. Met. ii. 72. g 


I ſteer againſt their motions, nor am 1 
Borne back by all the current of the ſky. ApDtsou. | 


I REMEMBER a young man of very lively 
parts, and of a ſprightly turn in converſation; 
who had only one fault, which was an inordinate 
deſire of appearing faſhionable. This ran him 
into many amours, and conſequently into many 
diſtempers. He. never went to bed until two 
oclock in the morning, becauſe: he would not 
be a queer fellow; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conſtable, to ſignalize his 
vivacity. He was initiated into half a dozen 
clubs before he was one-and-twenty; and ſo im- 
proved in them his natural gaiety _ temper, 


* 
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that you might frequently trace him to his 
lodging by a range of broken windows, and 
other the like monuments of wit and gallantry, 
To be ſhort, after having fully eſtabliſhed his 
reputation of being a very agreeable ras he 
died of old age at five-and-twenty. 

There 1s indeed nothing which betrays a whae 
into ſo many errors and inconveniences as the 
deſire of not appearing ſingular; for which rea- 
ſon it is very neceſſary to form a right idea of 
{in gularity, that we may know when it is laud- 
able, and when it is vicious. In the firſt place, 

man of ſenſe will agree with me, that 
ſingularity is laudable when, in contradiction to 
a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con- 
ſcience, morality, and honour. In theſe caſes 
we ought to conſider that it is not cuſtom, but 
duty, which is the rule of action; and that we 
ſhould be only ſo far ſociable, as We are reaſon- 
able creatures. Truth is never the leſs ſo for not 
being attended to: and it is the nature of ac- 
tions, not the number of actors, by which we 
ought to regulate our behaviour. Singularity 
in concerns of this kind is to be looked upon as 
heroic bravery, in which a man leaves the ſpe- 
cies only as he ſoars above it. What 
inſtance can there be of a weak and puſillani- 
mous temper, than for a man to paſs his whole 
life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? or not 
to dare to be what he thinks he ought to be? 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
makes men act contrary to reaſon, or when it 
puts them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
trifles. As for the firſt of theſe, who are ſin- 
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gular in any — 1 that is itreligious, immoral, 
or or diſhonourable, believe every one will eaſily 
give them up. I ſhall — ſpeak. of thoſe 
only who afe remarkable for their fingularity in 
things of no importanoe; as itt dreſs, behaviour, 
converſation, and all the little interevurſes of 
life, In theſe caſes there is a certain deference 
due to cuſtom; and, fiotwithſtanding there may 
be a colour of reaſon to deviate from the multi- 
tude in ſome particulars, a than ought to ſacri- 
fice his private inclinations and opinions to the 
practice of the public. - It muſt be confeſſed that 
good ſenſe often makes an humouriſt; but then 
it unqualifies him for being 
the world, and renders him — to perſons 
Jof a much inferior underſtanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who was & remarkable inſtance of this 
fooliſh ſingularity. He had lain it down as a 
rule within himſelf, to act in the moſt indiffes 
rent parts of life according to the moſt abſtract- 
ed notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, without 
regard to faſhion! and example. This humour 
broke out at firſt in many little oddnefles : he 
had never any ſtated hours for his dinner, ſup- 
per, or ſleep; becauſe, ſaid he, we ought-to 
attend the calls of nature, and not ſet our appe- 
tites to our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites, In his converſation with country 
gentlemen he would not make uſe of a phraſe 
that was not ſtrictly true: he never told any of 
them that he was his humble ſervant, but 
he was his well-wiſher, and would rather be 
thought a maleontent than drink the king's 


of any moment in 
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health when he was not dty. He would thruſt 
His' . of his chamber window 
morhing, and, after having gaped for freſn air 
About half an hour, repeat fifty verſes as loud as 
he could bawl them, for the benefit of his lings; 
t Which end he generally took them out of 
Homer; the Greek tongue, eſpecially in that 
author, being more deep and ſonorous, and more 
conducive to expectoration than any other. He 
had many other particularities, for which he 
gave ſound and philoſophical reaſons. As this 
humour ſtill grew upon him, he choſe to wear 
a turban inſtead of a periwig; concluding ven 
juſtly that a bandage of clean linen about his 
head was much more wholeſome, as well as 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is ſoiled 
with frequent perſpirations. He afterwards ju- 
dieiouſly obſerved, that the many ligatures in 
our Engliſh-dreſs muſt naturally check the cir- 
culation of the blood; for which reaſon he made 
his breeches and his doublet of one continued 
piece of cloth, after the manner of the huflars. 
In ſhort, by following the pure dictates of rea- 
ſon, he at length departed ſo much from the reſt 
of his countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
ſpecies, that his friends would have clapped him 
into Bedlam, and have begged his eſtate ; but 
the judge, being informed that he did no harm, 
contented himſelf with iſſuing out a commiſſion 
of lunacy againſt bim, and putting his eſtate 
into the hands of proper guardians. 
The fate of this philoſopher puts me in mind 
of a remark in monſieur Fontenelle's Dialogues 
of the Dead. The ambitious and the cove- 
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tous, ſays he, are madmen p Ate 

ſes as much as thoſe who arg in 
dark rooms; but they have the — hos 00 
have numbers on their ſide; whereas the! t renay 


of one who is given up for a lunatic is f 
hors d oerrore ; that is, in other words e 


which is ſingular in its kind, and does not fl, 


with the madneſs of a multitude. g 

The ſubject of this eſſay was occaſio! 0 
letter which I received not long ſince, 
for want of room at t preſent, I ſhall ena in my 
next paper. | F ft fry; Ore 
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ings and converſation, that I had ſome difficulty 
to perſuade myſelf to give you this trouble, until 
L had conſidered that though I ſhould ſpeak in 
the firſt perſon, yet I could not be juſtly charged 
with vanity, ſince I ſhall. not add my name; 
as alſo, becauſe what I ſhall write, will not, to 
ſay the beſt, redound to my praiſe ; but is gnly 
deſigned to remove a prejudice conceived againſ} 
me, as I hope, with very little foundation, My 
ſhort hiſtory is this, | 2514.0 "2 

II have lived for ſome years laſt paſt altoge- 
ther in London, until about a month ago an ac- 
uaintance of mine, for whom I have done ſome 


{mall ſervices in town, invited me to paſs part of 


the ſummer with him at his houſe in the coun- 


try. I accepted his invitation, and found a very 


hearty welcome. My friend, -an honeſt plain 


man, not being qualificd to paſs away his time 
without the reliefs of buſineſs, has grafted. the 
farmer upon the gentleman, and brought himſelf 
to ſubmit even to the ſervile. of that em- 
ployment, ſuch as inſpecting his plough, and the 
like. This neceſſarily takes up ſome of his 
hours every day; and, as I have no reliſh for 
fuch diverſion, I uſed at theſe. times to retire 
cither to my chamber, or a ſhady walk near the 
houſe, and entertain myſelf with ſome agreeable 
author. Now, you muſt know, Mr. Spectator, 
that when I read, eſpecially if it be poetry, it is 
very uſual with me, when I meet with any paſ⸗ 
ſage or expreſſion which ſtrikes me much, to 
pronounce it aloud, with that tone af the voice 
which I think agrecable to the ſentiments there 
expreſſed; and to this I generally add ſome mo- 
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tion or action of the body. It was not long 
Nr of the family in 
one of theſe heroic fits, who thereupon teceived 
impreſſions very much to my diſadvantage. This 
however I did not ſoon diſcover, nor ſhould bans 
done probably, had it not been ſor the following 
accident. I had one day ſhut myſelf up in my 
chamber, and was very deeply engaged in the 
ſecond book of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. I walked 
to and fro with the book in my hand; and, to 
ſpeak the truth, I fear I — no little noiſe ; 
when, preſently coming to the following lines: 


On a ſudden open fly, 

Wit impetuous recoil and jarring found, © 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges IE 
Harſh thunder, &c.“ nn 


Ii ee en 
chamber, and found e 
family ſtan on the outſide in a very great 
— I was in no leſs confuſion, and 
begged pardon for having diſturbed them; ad- 
dreſſing myſelf particularly to comfort one of the 
children who received an unlucky fall in this 
action, while he was too intently ſurveying my 
meditations, through the key-hole. To be 
ſhort, after this —— I eaſily obſerved that 
great part of the family, the women 
and children, looked upon me with ſome appre- 
henſions of fear; and my youu — himſelf, though 
he ſtill continues his civilities to me, did not 
ſeem altogether eaſy: I took notice that the 
butler was never after this accident ordered to 
leave the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add 
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wo this, that I frequetitly Verheard khe Teryiint 
mention me by the name of “the RN gen- 
tiemati, the gentleman a little touched, che mad 
Londoner, and the like. This made me think 
it high time for me to ſhift my quarters, which 
1 reſolved to do the firſt handſome opportunity; 
and was confirmed in this reſolution by-a young 
lady in the neighbourhood who frequently viſited 

us, and who-one day, after having hear 


all the 
fine things I was able to ſay, was pleaſed with x 
ſcornful ſmile to bid me © go to ſſeep. “ 
The firſt minute | got to my lodgings in 
town I ſet pen to paper to defire your opinion, 
whether, upon the evidence before you, I em 
mad or not. I can bring certificates that i; be- 
have myſelf ſoberly before company, and I hope 
there is at leaſt ſome merit in withdrawing to de 
mad. Look you, ſir, I am contented to be 
eſteemed a little touched, as they phraſe it, but 
ſhould be ſorry to be madder than my neigꝭ- 
bours; therefore, pray let me be as much in my 
ſenſes as you can afford. I know I could bring 
ourſelf as an inſtance of a man who has con- 
fefſed talking to himſelf; but yours is a particu- 
lar caſe and cannot juſtify me, who have not 
kept filence any part of my life. What if l 
ſhould own myſelf in love? You know loven 
are always allowed the comfort of ſoliloquy.—— 
But I will ſay no more upon this ſubject, becauſe 
F have long fince obſerved the ready way to 
be thought mad is to contend that you are not 
ſo; as we generally conclude that man drank 
who takes pains to be thought ſober- I will 
therefore leave myſelf to your determination; 
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but am the, more deſirous to be thought in 
ſenſes, that it may be no diſcredit * 
| afſure you that I have always been very MWH 


P. S. If I mauſt be mad, 1 defire'thie'yoling 
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lady may believe it is for her. e 
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* The humble Petition of John a Nokes and John a 
a | F Ph fd Styles, ow l 2688 
Sheweth, ee 

Tua your petitioners have cauies 
depending in Weſtminſter-hall above five hun- 


eim 


dred years, and that we deſpair of ever ſeeing 


them brought to an iſſue; that your petitioners 
have not been involved in theſe lawſuits out of 
any litigious r of their own, but by the in- 
ſtigation of contentious perſons; that the young 
lawyers in our inns of court are contin ſet · 
ting us together by the ears, and think they do 
us no hurt, becauſe they plead for us without a 
ſee; that many of the gentlemen of the robe 
have no other clients in the world beſides us 
two; that when have nothing elſe to do 
they make us plaintiffs and defendants, though 
they were never retained by of us; that 
they traduce, condemn, or acquit us, without 
any manner of regard to our reputations and 
names in the world. Your petitioners therefore, 
being thereunto encouraged by the favourable 
reception which you lately gave to our kinſman 


to the controverſies which have been ſo long de- 
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Blank, do humbly pray that you will put an end 
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pending between us your ſaid petitioners, and 
that our enmity may not endure from genoration 
to generation; it being our reſolution to live 
hereafter as it becometh men of peaceable diſ- 
tions, | 1 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, ſhall 
ever pray, &c. | „ 
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sue feris humana in corpora tranſit, er 
yrs of neter py Ovin. Met. xv. 16). 

—— Th' unbodied ſpirit flies— Deter 
And lodges where it lights in man or beaſt. 


Darpzx. 


THERE has been very great reaſon, on ſeveril 
accounts, for the learned world to endeavour at 
ſettling what it was that might be ſaid to com- 
poſe perſonal identit . 

Mr. Locke, after having premiſed that the 
word perſon properly ſigniſies a thinking antel- 
ligent being that has reaſon and reflection, and 
can conſider itſelf as itſelf, concludes, that it i 
conſciouſneſs alone, and not an identity of fub- 
ſtance, which makes this perſonal identityofſame- 
nefs. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs,” ſays that 
author, © that I ſaw the ark and Noah's flood, u 


„* A new method for diſcovery of the longitude 14 
and land, by W. Whiſton, A. M. ſome time profeſſor of th 
mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge; , and H, Ditton, 
maſter of the new mathematie ſchool in Chriſ*s-halpits) 
which method has been ſo far improved by this preſeim pat 
liament, that they have ordered { 20,000. reward for ſuch 
diſcovery, Price 1s,—Spe&. in folio, r 
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that I ſaw an overfl of the Thames laſt 
winter; or as that I now write; I could no 
more doubt that I who write this now, that 
ſaw the Thames overflow laft winter, and that 
viewed the flood at the | deluge, was the 
ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in what ſubſtance you 
pleaſe, than that I who write this am 'the ſame 
myſelf now while I write, whether I conſiſt of 
all the ſame ſubſtance, material or immaterial, or 
no, that I was yeſterday; for as to this point of 
being the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether this 
preſent | ſelf be made up of the ſame or other ſub- 
ſtances. 

| was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory in ſine | 
meaſure applicable to this piece of philoſophy, 
which I Kt the other ay i in the Perſian Tales, 
as they are lately very well tranſlated by Mr. 
Philips *; and, with an abridgment whereof I 
ſhall here preſent my readers. 

| ſhall only premiſe that theſe tories are writ 
after the eaſtern manner, but ſomewhat more 
correct. 
* Fadlallah, a prince of virtue, ſucceeded 
his father Bin Ortoc in 27 of Moufel. 
He reigned over his faithful ſubjects for ſome 
time, and lived in great happineſs with his beau- 
tcous conſort queen Zemroude, when there ap- 
peared at his court a young dervis of ſo lively and 
entertaining a turn of wit, as won the af 
fections of every one he converſed with. His 

tation ſo faſt every day, that it at 

led our in the 5 himſelf 6 ſce and 


8 See N* 576, advertiſement. 
I 2 
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ace coe Red Edd hos and, far fro 
ing that common Aflattered Him, b Rs 

n convinced that eve ig h e had Yeard 
him fell fort of the tru et Tl 
Fadlallah immediately loft all” mann 
reliſh for the converſation of other men; 
he yas every day more and more cate of th 

abilities of this ſtranger, offered him the fir 
pots in his kingdom. The young, dervis, after 
having thanked him with a very fingular mo 
deſty, deſired to be excuſed, as having made: 
vow never to accept of any employment, and 
preferring a free and independent ſtate of life f 
all other conditions. 

The king was infinitely charmed with f 
great an example of moderation; and though he 
could not get him to engage in a life of 1 1 
made him however his chief companion ghd 
favourite. = do 
As they were one day hunting wh « 
happened to be ſeparated from, the reſt of th 
company, the 1 0 entertained Fadlallal wit 
an wayne of his travels ard adventures; Aſte 
having re lated to him ſeveral curioſities lic 
he bac ſeen in the Indies, It was in this plac, 
ſays he, that I contracted an acquaintance with 
an old brachman, who was {killed in the mol 
hidden powers of nature: he died within, m 
arms, and with his parting breath comm 
to me one of the moſt valuable ſecrets, on con- 
dition I ſhould never reveal it to any man. Ie 
king immediately, reflecting on his young fa 
yourite's having refuſed the late offers of great 

neſs he had made him, told him he preſumed i 
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was the pe power of i "makin g gold. 18 No, fir,” i; fas 


the deryis, 1 7 It 1s aach at more won derful hw 
that ; 1 is the power of reanimating a a dead | u 
by flinging my own ſoul into it. Fa . 
"Wigs he was yet ſpeaking, a doe: came 
bounding, by them, and the king, who had his 
bow ready, ſhot her through the heart ; telling 
the dervis, that a fair opportunity now off oi 
for bim to ſhew his art. The young man im: 
mediately left his own body breathleſs on the 
ground, while at the ſame 1 inflant that of the 
was reanimated, She came'to the king, fawne 
upon him, and, after having played ſeveral wan- 
ton tricks, fell again the graſs ; at the ſame 
nſtant the body of | J 0 dervis recovered its life, 
The king was finitely pleaſed at ſo uncommon 
an operation, and conjured his friend by every 
thing that was ſacred to communicate it to him. 
The dervis at firſt made ſome ſeruple of violat- 
ng his promiſe to the dying brachman; but 
told kim at laſt that he found he could conceal 
nothing from ſo excellent a prince; after having 
obliged him therefore by an oath to edi or. he 
taught him to repeat two cabaliſtic 
pronouncing of which the whole ſecret conte. 
The king, impatient to try the riment, im- 
mediately repeated them as he had been taught, 
and in an inſtant found himſelf in the body of 
the doe. He had but a little time to contem- 
plate himſelf in this new being; for the tiea · 
cherous dervis, ſhooting his own ſoul into the 
royal corpſe, and bending the prince's own bow 
againſt him, had laid him FI on the ſpot, had 
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not the king, who perceived his intent, fled 
ſwiftly to the woods. 11 * — * 
The dervis, now triumphing in his villany, 
returned to Mouſel, and filled the throne and bed 
of the unhappy Fadlallah. U e 
The firſt thing he took care of, in order to 
ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his new. ac- 
quired kingdom, was to iſſue out a proclamation, 
ordering his ſubjects to deſtroy all the deer in 
the realm. The king had periſhed, among the 
reſt had he not avoided his purſuers by reani- 
mating the body of a nightingale which he ſaw lic 
dead at the foot of a tree. In this new ſhape he 
winged his way in ſafety to the palace; where, 
perching on a tree which ſtood near the queen's 
apartment, he filled the whole: place. with ſo 
many melodious 'and melancholy notes as drew 
her to the window. He had the mortification 
to ſee that, inſtead of being pitied, he only 
moved the mirth of his princeſs, and of a young 
female ſlave who was with her. He continued 
however to ſerenade her every morning, until at 
laſt the queen, charmed with his harmony, ſent 
for the bird-catchers, and ordered them to em- 
ploy their utmoſt {kill to put that little creature 
in her poſſeſſion. The king, pleaſed with u 
opportunity of being once more near his beloved 
conſort, eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be taken; and 
when he was preſented to her, though he ſhewed 
a fearfulneſs to be touched by any of the other 
ladies, flew of his own accord, and hid himſelf 
in the queen's boſom. Zemroude was hight) J 
pleaſed at the unexpected ſondneſs of her nev 
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favourite, and ordered him to be kept in an open 
cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
opportunity of making his court to her every 
morning, by a thouſand little actions, which his 
ſhape allowed him. The queen paſſed away 
whole hours every day in hearing and playing 
2 him. Fadlallah could even have 
y in this ate of life, had he not 
m— endured the inexpreſſible torment of 
ſeeing the dervis enter has apartment and careſs 
his queen even in bis preſence, | 

The uſurper, amidſt his toying with his 
ceſs, would often 1 to ingratiate 4 
{lf with her nightingale; and while the 
Fadlallah pecked at him with his bill, beat his 
wings, and ſhewed all the marks of an impotent 
rage, it only afforded his rival and the quoen new 
matter for their diverſion. 

« Zemroude was likewiſe fond of a little lap- 
dog, which ſhe kept 1-905 pertinent dl inch | 


one night n to die. 2 
found himſelf in- 


60 The king 
clined to quit 3 ſhape you the nightingale, and 


* this new body. "_ did fo, and the next 
ng Zemroude ſaw. her favourite bird Jie 
dead ine ans: It is impoſſible to expreſs her 
grief on this occaſion; and when ſhe called to 
mind all its little actions, which even appeated 
lo have, fonethooginn. Shan Jie, aloe ſhe) was 
inconſolable for her loſs. - 

Her women immediately ſent for the die 
to come and comfort her; who, after having: m 
vain repreſented to her the weakneſs of being 
grieved at fuch an accident, touched at laſt by 

I4 
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hen repeated eomplaints, % Well, madam; fays 
he, 1 vill exert the utmoſt of my art to plauſe 


you. Your nightingale ſhall again revive every 
morning, and ſerenade you as before, The 


uee e with a look which chf 
queen Fee js Jam. not believe him; when, Niel 


himſelf down on a ſofa, he ſhot bs ſoul into the 
nighitingale, and Zemroude was amazed to ſee 
her bird revive. | 155 
* king, who, was a ſpeRatar'o 
„in ing under the ſhape of a la 9 
Aer r the room, immediately recov red 
o body, and, runnin to che ch 
be oft indignation, 6 iſted off the 0 N 
Ky 22950 N mote than at 
eonterried at this ſecond accident, until th 
e\treating her to hear him, related fo 
le s enture. (01.3% i Ne 0 bi her hi 
The body of the dervis which" yl 
de ad in the 74 and his edict for ki all 
the deer, left her hs room to doubt of the truth 
of it; but the ſtory adds, that out of an ex- 
| treme delicach peculiar to the oriental Jallics, 
ſhe was ſo highly afflicted at the innocomt adul. 
in which the had for ſome time 90 Min 
the dervis, that no argument, even from Fad: 
lallah himſelf, could compoſe her mind. 1 
ſhortly after died with grief, begging bis par. 
don with her laſt breat ſor what the moſt 


rigid juſtice _ not have interpreted as al 


crime. 
„The king u 0 aflicted with ber dab. 
that he left his Oy to one of his nearcſ 


—C_ _—. i. a . AM A OI FEY — 


relations, and paſſed t the-reſt of his days i ſoli· 


tude and retirement? delt res. * 
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company 
printing of the 5 Oi is . — ; patent, 


made a very remarkable exratum or, blunder in 
one of the editions ; for inſtead 101 hou 


not commit. adultery,” they e off ſevera 
thouſand of ce ach. ſhalt u 
adultery. biſhop. La 
their negligence, laid a — 5 e f fine _ 
at company in the, Nar-chapuber, {1 
Z 1905 practice of the world, w ich prevails 

j this degenerate 96, L. am elfe d phat many 

"4 * 25 44 ooh iu 6095 tut bliſhea 
the. nr de pr —— ind O8& Bi Perſian 
Tales: tranilated from the Freneh by Mr. Philips, 2 
the Paſtorals and Diſtreſt Mother. Spect. ne 
\ This book is divided into many ſections, FE 
the tranſlator received half-a- crown: his reward, writers 
then were paid,” was very fiberal; but half a- crow hah 
mean ſound, and the tru or wazafterwards contemptuouſly 
xeproached for, working at this, rate, Amen Lives i 


Englith Forge, vol: | 1 42 A. , Philips, P. 290% ed * 


1781. nl} 


4 The _ of w of Proferyine from Claudia, i in 
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very young profligates of both ſexes are poſ- 
ſeſled of this ſpurious edition. of the buble, 1 
obſerve the commandment according, to to 

faulty reading. 

Adulterers in the firſt ages of the church were 
excommunicated for ever, and un thed all 
their lives for bearing a part in aſem- 
blies, notwithſtanding they might 1. ſeek it with 
tears, and all the — of the moſt un- 


feigned repentance. 
might here mention ſome ancient laws 


among the heathens, which puniſhed this crime 
with death : : and others of the ſame kind, which 
are now in force among ſeveral governments that 
have embraced the reformed religion. But, be- 
cauſe a ſubje of this nature may be too ſerjous 
for my — readers, who, are very apt to 


throw by my papers w hen they are not cnlivened 


with 2 ing that is diverting or uncommon, 
J ſhall here publiſh the contents of a little ma- 
nuſcript lately fallen into my hands, and which 
pretends to great antiquity; though, by reaſon 
of ſome modern phraſes and other particulars 
in it, I can by no means allow it to hee ge- 
nuine, but rather the produdtion of a neden 
ſophiſt. . 
It is well known by the learned, hs ther 
was a temple upon mount Ætna dedicated to 
Vulcan, which was guarded by dogs of ſo ex- 
quiſite a ſmell, ſay the figs that they 
dould diſcern whether the perſons who came 
thither were chaſte or otherwiſe. They uſed to 
meet and fawn upon ſuch who. were. chaſte, 
careſſing them as the friends of their maſter 
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Valcan ; but 'flew at thoſe who were poll 
a ee ae eee then ll ty bu 
driven them from the temple. 

My manuſcript gives the following — 1 
theſe dogs, and Was en defgned as a com- 


ment upon this 

* Theſe, dogs ! were given. to 1 oy by his 
ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs of, | of 
chaſtity, having bred them out of ſorne of her 


hounds, in which ſhe had obſerved this natural 


inſtinct and ſagacity. It was thought the did it 
in ſpite to Venus, who, u A return home, 


always found her huſband in a good or bad hu- 
mour, according to the reception which ſhe met 
with from his dogs. They lived m6 the te 
ſeveral years, but were ſuch ſnapp ih curs 
they fighred away moſt of the uit The 
women of Sicily made a ſolemn e to 
the prieſt, by — they acquain 
they would not come up to the temple wi 
their annual offerings unleſs he muzzled his 
maſtiffs, and at laſt | compromiſed the matter 
with him, that the offering ſhould always be 
brought by a chorus of young girls, who were 
none of above ſeven years old. It was 
wonderful, ſays the author, to ſee how differen 
the treatment was which the dogs og pave th. 
little miſſes, from that which they 
their mothers, It is Gd that the prince a 
cuſe, having married a young, lady, and 
naturally of a. jealous temper, made ſuch an 1 
tereſt with 7 ah 5a of this temple, that he 
—— a 5% 4 from them of this curious 
The young puppy was very'troubleſome 


le 
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MET lady at firſt, inſomuch that ſue ſo- 
cited her huſband to ſend him away; Hut the 
good man cut her ſhort witk the old Steikan 
proverb, Love me, love my dag.“ From 
which time ſhe lived very bly with. bot 
of them. The ladies of Syracuſe were yery 
much annoyed with him, and ſeveral: fires 
7 reputation refuſed to 'come'to'tvurt until 


e was diſcarded. There were indeed ſome of 
them that defied his ſagaci ; but it was ob- 
ſerved,” though he did ng: ache bite them, he 

would grow 4 at them moſt confoundedly, To 
return! to the dogs of the temple; aſter they 

ad lived here ini great repute for ſeveral yh, 
it fo happened, that as one of the pticfts, whi 
had bern makiri 8 charitable Viſit to a widby 
Who lived on 10ntory” of Lilytett) 
0 fe 25 be _ in the evening] the 

s flew at him d much t 
5 have worried Hit if his LY 
come in to his aſſiſtance; which, 
author, the dogs 'were all f ther han e 
having Je loſt their original mind Fr You 
cannot conclude' this paper with withing 
that we had ſome of this breed of dogs ii Gre 
_ which would certainly do juſtice, I ſhould 
ay honour, to the ladies of our country, andſhew 
the world the difference between' pagan women 
and = who are inſtructed in ſounder prigc 

Re of virtue and religion. * 

By, Addiſon, on the authority of Mr. Tho. Titel who 

Te aſcertained Addiſon's papers in this _ voludle, la 
which the papers were not diſtinguiſhed by — or tet- 


tered at the end as in the other volumes. 12 not clearly 
appear that Steele was concerned in this volume. 


* 
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Non metuam "oy ee ep (TEN ice 
- Ov] ks ons 0 
Ibis place, cb bd manſon of the Hurt 
11 call the palace of the Deity. 2 | 
1 05 Iv 
Six, el 
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ters ® that; awful and tremendous? fubjeQ, 
Fraue or omnipreſence o of the Divine 0 
have ſhewn that he is equally proſent 1 in 
places throughout the bels extent of infinitz 
ſpace, This doctrine is ſo agregable to 2 
that we meet with it N 1 5 8s of the F 
lee heathens, as [ 95 2 0 
were it not already done other han 9 i 
though the Deity * thus entially : preſent 
through all the immenſity of, there 17 
part of it in which he ee him! elf | 
moſt tranſcendent and viſible \ glory; this'1 is tha 
place which. is marked qut in ſcripture. de 
the different. lations of“ paradiſe, the thiy i 
heaven, the thron ne of God, and the 0 
of his glory. It is here lee  glorifie 
body of our Saviour reſides, WA, all th 
celeſtial bierarchics, and the innumerabl ' hg 
of angels, are \ repreſented; as, Ily 1t 
rounding the ſeat of God with hallelujahs- and 
. of praiſe. This is that preſenes of God 
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which ſome of the divines call his glorious, and 
others his majeſtic, preſence. He is indeed as 
eſſentially prefent in all other places as in this; 
but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible mag- 
nificence, and in the midſt of all thoſe" fplen- 
dours which can affe& the imagination of created 
beings. r 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of 
God Almighty's NN in heaven, whether 
diſcovered by the light of nature, or by a general 
tradition from our firſt parents, prevails among 
all the nations of the world, whatfaever different 
notions they entertain of the Godhead, If you 
look into Homer, the moſt ancient of the Greek 
writers, you ſee the ſupreme power ſeated in 
the heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior dei- 
ties, among whom the Muſcs are repreſented as 
ſinging inceſſantly about his throne, - Who docs 
not here ſee the main ſtrokes and outhnes of this 
great truth we are ſpeaking of? The ſame doc- 
trine is ſhadowed out in many other heathen 
authors, though at the ſame time, like ſeveral 
other revealed truths, daſhed and adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human invention. 
But to paſs over the notions of the Greeks: and 
Romans, thoſe more enlightened: parts. of the 
pagan world, we find there is ſcarce @ people 
among the late-diſcovered nations who are not 
trained up in an opinion that heaven is the he» 
bitation of the divinity whom they worſhip+ 
As in Solomon's temple there was the Sans. 
tum Santorum, in which a viſible. glory appeared 
among the figures of the cherubim, and into 
which none but the high-prieſt hunſelt was per- 
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mitted to enter, after having made an atone- 
ment for the fins of the people; ſo if we conſi- 
der the whole creation as one great” 
there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which the 
High- prieſt of our lyation entered, and took 
his place among angels and arehangels, aſter 
having made a propitiation —— man- 
kind. | $684 


„With how much ſkill awaſh the Wee of 
God be erected: with what glorious deſigns 18 
that habitation ' beautified, which is contrived 
and built by him who inſpired Hiram with wiſ- 
dom! how great muſt be the majeſty of that 
place, where the whole art of creation has been 
employed, and here God has choſen to ſhew 
himſelf in the moſt magnificent manner! What 
muſt be the archrteQure of infinite power under 
the direction of infinite wiſdom ? A ſpirit can- 
not but be tranſported after an ineffable manner 
with the fight of thoſe objects, which were made 
to affect him by that Being who knows the in- 
ward frame of a foul, and how to pleaſe and 
raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret powers and facul- 
ties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God w 
m &.; ly thoſe beautiful ons in holy 
writ: © Behold even to the moon, and it 
not; yea the ſtars are not in his ſigkt.“ 
The light of the ſun, and all the glories of the 
world in which we live, are but as weak and 
_—_ glimmerings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in 


pariſon of thoſe denden whieh enconpals 
he! throne 8 _ <FONT 
As the glory of this place is tranſeendent 


teyond ine b, in i, 210 cue erp 
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it. There is light behind light, and glory with. 
in . How far that ſpace may reach, in 
which God thus appcars in perfect „ve 
cannot poſſibly conceive. Th it l not i. 
finite, it it may A indefinite: and, not im- 
meaſurable in itſelf, it ng; by be ſo with regard to 

any created. eye or im If he has made 
theſe lower regions o ae ib inconceivably 


wide and magnificent for the habitation o — 
tal and periſhable beings, how ghaat. 
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ſuppoſe the courts of his houſe: to be, where he 


makes his reſidence in a more, eſpecial manner, 
and diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, 
among an innumerable com 1 e 

ſpirits of juſt men made perfect? 
This is certain, that our i 
be raiſed too high when we 


cannot 
apo tf 


where omnipotence and omniſcience hape fo 
ſignally exerted themſelves, becauſe that they 


are able to produce a ſcene infinitely more great 
e. 


and glorious than What we are able to imagin 
It is not impoſſible but at the conſummation of 
all things theſe outward apartments of nature, 
which are now ſuited to thoſe beings who in- 
habit them, may be taken in and added to that 
glorious place al which I am here ſpeaking, and 
by that means made a, proper habitation for be- 
ings who are exempt from mortality, and clear- 
ed of their imperfections: for ſo the ſeripture 
ſeems to intimate when it ſpeaks of “new hea- 
vens and a new carth, whercin 1 righte- 
ouſneſs. 

* I have only conſidered this glorious place 


with regard to the light and imagination, though 


rr re . 
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it is highly that our other ſenſes may 
here likewiſe enjoy their higheſt. grataſioationber 
There is nothing which more naviſhes and trans 
ports the foul-than harmony; and weave great? 
reaſon to believe, from tho dedemptons, 

entertainments of it. And if the foul of! man 


daa be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtraina 


of muſic, whzoh human art is capable of. produce : 
ing, how. much more will it be raiſed and ele- 
rated by thoſe in Which is exerted the whale: 
power of harmony The ſenſes are faculties pf . 
the human. ſoul, though cannot be em- 
ployed, during this our vital union, without 
proper, inſtruments in the body. Why therefore 
ſhould we exglude the ſatisſaction of theſe ſa- 
culties, which we find by experience are inlets 
of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thoſe 
entertainments which are to make up our hap- 
pineſs hereafter Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that 
our hearing and ſeeing will not be;gratified with 
thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to them, 
and which they cannot meet with in theſe lower 
regions of nature; objects, which-neather eye 
hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into 
he heart of man to conceive 2 I knew a manm 
-riſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above 
fourteen years ago (Whether in the body, Lan- 
not tell, or whether out of the body, L cannot 
ell: God knoweth), ſuch an one caught up ta 
he third heaven. And I knew ſuch a magna 
whether in the body or out of the, body, I can- 

ot tell: God knoweth) how that he tt 
p into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, 
Vol. VIII. „ - 
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celebrate the preſence of their Maker in mort 
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which it is not poſſible for a man to utter. 
By this is meant that what he heard was ſo in- 
finitely different from any thing which he had 
heard in this world, that it was impolſſiblę t 

expreſs it in fuch words as e convey 10. 
tion of it to his hearers. 

It is very natural for us to take delight i 
inquiries concerning any foreign country, where 
we are ſome time or other to make our abode; 
and as we all hope to be admitted into this go 

rious place, it is both a laudable and uſeful cu - 


rioſity, to get what informations we can of it; 
whilſt we make uſe of revelation for our guide. 


When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open to 
us, we may be ſure that the pleaſures and beau- 
ties of this place will infinitely tranſcend our 
preſent hopes and expectations, and that the 
glorious appearance of the throne of God wil 
riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able to 
conceive of it, We might here entertain our- 
ſelves with many other ſpeculations on this ſub- 
jeR, from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of 


| it in the holy ſcriptures; as, whether there ma 


not be different e and apartment: of 


glory to beings of different natures; whether, s 


they excel one another in perfection, they ar 


not admitted nearer to * throne of the Al- 


mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations of bi 


preſence ; whether there are not ſolemn time 
and occaſions, when all the multitude of heavel 


extraordi ms of praiſe and adoration; ® 
Adam, though he had continued in a tate of in 
nocence, would, in the opinion of ou divanes 
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have kept holy the ſabbath-day.in a more par- 
ticular manner than any other of the ſeven. 
Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, we may very 
innocently indulge, ſo long as we make uſe of 
them to inſpire us with a deſire of becoming in- 
habitants of this delightful place. . 
have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can em- 
ploy the mind of man, the omnipreſence of the 
Deity; a ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould never 
depart from our meditations. We have confi- 
dered the Divine Being, as he inhabits infini- 
tude, as he dwells among his works, as he is 
preſent to the mind of man, and as he diſcovers 
himſelf in a more glorious manner among the 
regions of the bleſt. Such a confideration ſhould 
be kept awake in us at all times, and in all 
laces, and pofſeſs our minds with a perpetual 
zue and reverence. It ſhould be interwoven 
ith all our thoughts and perceptions, and be- 
dome one with the conſciouſneſs of our own 
eing. It is not to be reflected on in the cold- 
(cls of philoſophy, but ought to fink us into the 
weſt proſtration before him, who is ſo - 
uſhingly great, wonderful, and holy. 


* 
' By Addiſon, on the authority of Mr. Thomas Tickell. f 
" | | MET 
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DEL Monday, Auguſt 16, 1714. 


| ern 
Sunt bona, ſunt quædam mediocria, ſunt mala plun 
Due legis Max. Epig i. 1). 
Some good, more bad, ſome neither one nor t' other. 


| | ry's 5 
Au at preſent ſitting with a heap of letten 
before me, which I have received under the 
character of Spectator. I have complaints fron 
lovers, ſchemes from projectors, ſcandal from 
ladies, congratulations, compliments, and advice 
in abundance. its 2/1 pb 
I have not been thus long an author, to be in- 
ſenſible of the natural fondneſs every perſon mil 
have for their own productions; and I begin t 
think I have treated my correſpondents a-litl 
too uncivilly in ſtringing them all together ona 
file, and letting them lie ſo long unregarded. | 
ſhall therefore, for the future, think myſelf 
| leaſt obliged to take ſome notice of ſuch letter 
as I receive, and may poſſibly do it at the end 
every month. . , _ s A Þ-! 
In the mean time, I intend my preſent papt 
as a ſhort anſwer to moſt of thoſe which hit 
been already ſent me. | 
The public, however, is not to expect I ſhout 
let them into all my ſecrets; and, though I 
pear abſtruſe to moſt people, it is ſufficient il 
am underſtood by my particular correſpondent 
My well-wiſher Van Nath is very arch, ba 
not quite enough ſo.to appear in print. | 
Philadelphus will, in a little time, -ſee h 
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query fully anſwered 0 a treatiſe A is now 


mn the preſs. 
t was very improper at that time to comply 
ith Mr. G. 
Miſs Kitty muſt excuſe me. 
The gentleman who ſent me a copy of verſes 
on his miſtreſs's dancing is, I believe, too tho- 
roughly in love to compole correctly. 
have too great a reſpe& for both he univer- 
ties to praiſe one at the expenſe of the other. 
Tom Nimble is a very honeſt fellow, and I 
lefire him to — my humble ſervice to his 
ouſin Fill Bum 
am obliged for de letter upon prejudice. 
may in due time animadvert on the caſe of 
race Grumble. 
The petition of P. S, granted. 
That of Sarah Loveit refuſed. 
The papers of A. S. are returned. | 
thank Ariſti for his kind invitation. 
My friend at Woodſtock is a bold man, to un- 
lertake for all within ten miles of him. | 
am afraid the entertainment of Tom Turn- 
ver will hardly be reliſned by the good cities of 
ondon and Weſtminſter. 
[ muſt conſider farther of it, before I indulge 
F. in thoſe freedoms he takes with the ladies 
tockings, / 
| am obliged to the i ingenious gentleman who 
ent me an ode on the ſubject of the late Spec- 
ator, and ſhall take PINE notice of his laſt - 
ctter, 
When the lady who wrote me a letter, dated 
uly the 20th, in relation to ſome paſſages in a 
K 3 
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lover, will be more particular in her * 
J ſhall be ſo in my anſwer. 

The poor gentleman, who fancies my writing 
could reclaim an huſband who can abuſe ſuch 
wife as he deſcribes, has, I am afraid, too 2 
an opinion of my ſkill. 

Philanthropos h is, I dare ſay, a very tba 
ing man, but a little too prokix in his oompo- 
ſitions. 

Conſtantius himſelf muſt be tho beſt Judge i 
the affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln: 18 rectived. 

Arethuſa and her friend may hear benen from 
me, 

Celia is a little too haſty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but wt not (uh 
folks ſhe does not know, 

I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs my friend Sum: 
| ſon Bentſtaff has quite puzzled me, and wrt 
me a long letter which I cannot W 
one word of. 

Collidan muſt alſo explain what he mean y 
his © drigelling. 

I think it beneath my ſpeRtorial dignity to 
concern myſelf in the affair of the boiled __ 
ling. | 

I ſhall conſult ſome literati on the arojedt ſent 
me for the diſcovery of the longitude. - 

I know not how to conclude this paper bet. 
ter, than by inſerting a couple of letters which 
are really genuine, and which I look upon to be 
two of the ſmarteſt pieces I have received from 
my correſpondents of either ſex. * 
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© BROTHER SPEC, —— 
*WHILE you are irreying ur y ob- 
ject that falls in — way, — 
up with one. Had that who demanded 
what beauty was, lived to che dear an el I 
love, he would not have aſked ſuch a n. 
Had another ſeen her, he would himſelf have 
loved the perſon in whom heaven has made 
rirtue "_ and, were you yourlelf to be in 
her compan could never, 1 all r. 
aci enough of her good - our 
oe bm 9 55 —ů — 
———— ite hen'l com hte 
ently admire the dear original. Iam 
| * moſt affe ctionate brother, 
Consraxria SPEC.” 


« Goop Mn. Pear, | 
Ten allow you bt w you 
reſolve me the following queſtion. ' Pray what 
5 the reaſon that, whale you only talk no upon 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Mondays, you pre- 
tend to be a greater tatler than when you ſpoke 
every day as you formerly uſed to do? If this be 
your plunging out of your taciturnity, pray let 
the length of your real Funes for the 
ſcarceneſs of nz 1 
\ 0 Your alen. 1 
If will be long en r me, 
FIN ropes quent oY x 


In the ſeven precedi 
were publiſhed every day, 


volumes of the Spes the papers 
nday excepted; thoſe in this 3 
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Ne 582. Wedneſday, Auguſt 18, 1714. 


mT net inſanabile multos | ry 
Scribendi cacoetbegm—e | Jvv. Fat. vii, 81. 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. WS 


 Cu,'DnvDEn; 


THERE is a certain diſtemper, which is men- 
tioned neither by Galen nor Hi nor to 
be met with in the London Diſpenſary. Ju- 
venal, in the motto of my paper, terrns it a 
Cacoethes; which is a hard word for a diſeaſe 
called in plain Engliſh The itch of writing, 
This cacoethes is as epidemical as the ſmall-pox, 
there being very few who are not ſeized with it 
ſome time or other in their lives. There is, 


however, this difference in theſe two diſtempers, 


that the firſt, after having indiſpoſed you for a 
time, never returns again; whereas this I am 
ſpeaking of, when it is once got into the blood, 
ſeldom comes out of it. The Britiſh nation is 
very much afflicted with this malady; and, 


M3 
2. 


volume came out only three times a week. Steele, it is ſaid, 
had no concern in this laſt volume, which we are told wa 
chiefly compoſed by Addiſon and Mr. Euſtace Budgell. Then 
are none of the papers in it lettered at the end, as they are in 
the other ſeven volumes. Addiſon produced more than a fourth 
part, and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of 
appearing as his aſſpciates. Dr. Johnſon thought this volume 
more valuable than any one of thoſe that went before it. Addi- 
ſon's papers in it are marked on the authority of Mr. Tickell, 
who, as he lived familiarly with Addiſon, may well be ſup- 


poſed capable of aſcertaining his papers in this volume. 
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though very many remedies have been — N 
en — with it, few of them have 
— proved ſucceſsful. Some have been cau- 
terized with ſatires and lampoons, but have re- 
ceived little or no benefit from them; others 
have had their heads faſtened for an hour toge- 
ther between a cleft board, which is made uſe of 
as a cure for the diſcaſe when it appears in its 
greateſt malignity . There is indeed one kind 
of this malady which has been ſometimes re- 
moved, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
ſound of a muſical inſtrument, which is com- 
monly known by the name of a cat- call. But 
if you have a patient of this kind under your 
care, you may aſſure yourſelf there is no other 
way of recovering him effectually, but by fors 
bidding him the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. 

But, to drop the allegory before J have tired it 
2 there is no ſpecies of ſcribblers more offen- 
five, and mord incurable, than your periodical 
writers, whoſe works return upon the public on 
certain days and at ſtated times. We have'not 
the conſolation in the peruſal of theſe authors 
which we find at the reading of all others, nume- 
ly, that we are ſure if we have but patience wo. 
may come to the end of their labours.. I havo 
often admired an humorous ſaying of Diogenes, 
who, reading a dull author to ſeveral of his 
friends, when everyone began to be tired, finding 
he was almoſt come to a blank leaf at the end of 
it, cried, * Sante, lads, 1 I ſee — On ay | 


* put in the pllory, 
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contrary, our progreſs through that kind of wri. 
ters I am now ſpeaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work for another—we Go" not 
know when to promiſe ourſelves reſt. 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider this the 
art of printing, which might be the' greateſt 
bleſſing to mankind, ſhould prove detrimental to 
us, P 
prejudice and ignorance through a peo 
ſtead of conveying to them truth knw 
ledge. 

1 was lately reading a very whimſical treatiſe 
entitled William Ramſay's Vindication of Aﬀtro- 
logy- This profound author, among many myſti- 

cal paſſages, has the following one: The ab- 
ſence of the fun is not the cauſe of night, for- 
aſmuch as his light is ſo great that it may illu- 
minate the earth all over at once as clear as 
broad day; but there are tenebrificous and dark 
ſtars, by whoſe influence night is t on, 
and which do ray out darkneſs and Wen 
upon the earth as the ſun does light. 5 1 

I conſider writers in the ſame view this ſage 
aſtrologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of 
them are ſtars that ſcatter light as others do 
darkneſs. I could mention ſeveral authors who 
are tenebrificous ftars of the firſt magnitude, and 
point out a knot of gentlemen, who have been 
dull in concert, and may be looked upon ss 2 
dark conſtellation. The nation has been a great 
while benighted with ſeveral of theſe antilumi- 
naries. I ſuffered them to ray out their dark- 
neſs as long as I was able to endure it, till at 
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length I came to a reſolution of riſing upon them, 
and hope in a little time to en g out 


of the Britiſh hemiſphere. * 
Ne 583. Friday, — 1714. 


Ioſe 1 9 4 les altis, 


ea ſerat latt circum, cui talia cure * 
Ipſe labore manum duro terat ; ipſe feraces 
r r imbres, 
- Vis. Georg. iv. hy 
With his own hand the guardian of the bees 
For ſlips of pines may ſearch the mountain trees, 
And with wild thyme and ſav ry plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 


And with N waters bench the N N 
Darpxx. 


EveRY Ration: of life 2 duties which are 
proper to it. Thoſe Who are determined by 
choice to any particular kind of buſineſs are 
indeed more happy than thoſe who are deter- 
mined by neceſſity; but both are under an equal 
obligation of fixing on employments, which may 
be either uſeful to themſelves or beneficial to 
others: no one of the ſons of Adam ought to 
think himſelf exempt from that labout and in- 
duſtry which were denounced to our firſt ee 


By Addiſon, "on! the e Of Mr Thicimas Tichell, 

as aſcertained Addiſon's papers in this volume, which 
— at ne. the * 
tator originally were. | 


' 
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and in him to all his poſterity. Thoſe, to whom 
birth or fortune may ſeem to make ſuch an ap- 


plication unneceſſary, ought to find out ſome 


calling or profeſſion for themſelves, that they 
may not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and be 
the only uſeleſs parts of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen in their buſy 
hours apply themſelves wholly to the chaſe, or 
to ſome other diverſion which they find in the 
fields and woods. This gave occaſion to one of 
our moſt eminent Enghſh writers to repreſent 
every one of them as lying under a kind of curſe 
pronounced to them in the words of Goliath, 
will give thee to the fowls of the air, and to the 
beaſts of the field. 

Though exerciſes of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good influtnice 
both on the mind and body, the country affords 
many other amuſements of a more noble kind. 

Among theſe I know none more delightful in 
itſelf, — beneficial to the public, than that of 
planting. I could mention a nobleman whoſe 
fortune has placed him in ſeveral parts of 7 
land, and who has always left theſe viſible 
behind him, which — he has been there; he 
never hired a houſe in his life, without leaving 
all about it the ſeeds of wealth, and beſtowing 
legacies on the poſterity of the owner. Had all 
the gentlemen of England made the ſame im- 
provements upon their eſtates, our whole coun- 
try would have been at this time as pne great 
garden. Nor ought ſuch an employment to be 
looked upon as too inglorious for men of 
| higheſt rank. There have been heroes in this 
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art, as well as in others. We are told in parti· 
cular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the 
Leſſer Aſia. There is indeed ſomething truly 
ificent in this kind of amuſement; it gives 

a nobler air to ſeveral parts of nature; it fills 
the earth with a variety of beautiful ſcenes, and 
has ſomething in it like creation. For this rea- 
ſon the pleaſure of one who plants is ſomething 
like that of a poet, who, as Ariſtotle obſeryes, 1s 
more delighted with his productions than any 
other writer or artiſt whatſoever. - © 
Plantations have one advantage in them which 

is not to be found in moſt other works, as they 
give a pleaſure of a more laſting date, and con- 
tinually improve in the eye of the planter. 
When you have finiſhed a building, or any other 
undertaking of the like nature, it immediately 
decays upon your hands; you ſee it brought to 
the utmoſt: point of perfection, and from that 
time haſtening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finiſned your plantations, they 
are ſtill arriving at greater degrees of perfection as 
long as you live, and appear more delightful in 


But I do not only recommend this art to men 
of eſtates. as a pleaſing amuſement, but as it is a 
kind of virtuous employment, and may therefore 
be inculcated by moral motives; particularly 
from the love which we ought to have for our 
country, and the regard which we ought to bear 
to our poſterity. As for the firſt, I need only 
mention what 1s frequently obſerved by others, 
that the increaſe of foreſt-· trees does by no means 


has a poor and baſe heart, void of all gent 
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bear a proportion to the deſtruction of them, in- 
ſomuch that in a few ages the nation may be at 
a loſs to ſupply itſelf with timber ſufficlent for 
the flects of England. I know when a man 
talks of poſterity in matters of this nature he is 
looked upon with an eye of ridicule by the cun- 
ning and ſelfiſh part of mankind, + Moſt people 
are of the humour of an old fellow of a oallege, 
who, when he was preſſed by the ſociety to come 
into ſomething that might redound to the good 
of their ſucceſſors, grew very peeviſh; © We-are 
always doing, ſays he, * ſomething for poſterity, 
but I would fain fee poſterity do fornethang for 


us. 

But think men are inexcuſable, who fail i in 
a duty of this nature, ſince it is ſo eaſily dif- 
charged. When a man conſiders that the put- 
ting a few twigs into the ground is doing good 
to one who will make his 
world about fifty years hence, or that he is T 
haps making one of his own deſcendants eaſy or 
rich, by ſo inconſiderable an expenſe, if he bac 
himſelf averſe to it, he muſt conclude that he 


principles and love to mankinld. 
There is one conſideration which may 
much enforce what I have here ſaid. 
honeſt minds, that are naturally diſpoſed to do 
good in the world, and become beneficial to 
mankind, complain within themſelves that they 
have not talents for it. This therefore is a good 
office, which 1s ſuited to the meaneſt ca 
and which may be performed by m — 
who have not abilities ſufficient to a — 
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their country, and to recommend themſelves to 
their poſterity, by any other method. It is the 
phraſe of a / Of —— - uſeful | 
country neighbour dies, that you — trace 
him; which I look upon as a good funeral ora- 
tion at the death of an honeſt huſbandman, Who 
hath left the impreſſions of his n 
him in the place where he has lived. 

Upon the ing conſiderations, I. can 
ſcarcely forbear repreſenting the ſubject of this 
paper as a kind of moral virtue; which, as I 
have already ſhewn, recommends itſelf likewiſe 
by the pleaſure that attends it. It muſt be con- 
ſeſſed that this is none of thoſe turbulent plea- 
ſures which is apt to gratify a man in the heats 
of youth; but, if it be not ſo tumultuous, it is 
more laſting. Nothing can be more delightful 
than to entertain ourſelves with proſpects of our 
own making, and to walk under thoſe ſhades 
which our own induſtry has raiſed. Amuſe- 
ments of this nature compoſe the mind, and lay 
at reſt all thoſe paſſions which are uneaſy to the 
ſoul of man, beſides that they naturally engender 
good thoughts, and diſpoſe us to 3 con- 
templations. Many of the old o, ſophers 
paſſed away the greateſt parts of their lixes 
among their gardens. 1 himſelf could 
not think ſenſual pleaſure attainable in any other 
ſcene. Every reader, who is acquainted with 
Homer, Virgil gil, and Horace, the greateſt geniuſes 
of all antiquity, knows very well with how much 
rapture they = ſpoken on this ſubject; and 
that Viegil-in icular has written a wages 


in parti 
book on the art of planting. 
7 
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This art ſeems to have been more 
adapted to the nature of man in his primæval 
ſtate, when he had life enough to ſee his pro- 
ductions flouriſn in their utmoſt beauty, and 
gradually decay with him. One who lived be- 
tore the flood might have ſeen a wood of the 
talleſt oaks in the acorn. But I only mention 
this particular, in order to produce, in my next 
paper, a hiſtory which I have found among the 
accounts of China, and which may be locked 
upon as an antediluvian novel. A N 
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5 . 43104 
Hic gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lygort, * 
Hic nemus, hic toto tecum conſumerer ævo. | 


Virs. Ecl. x. 42. 
Come ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound; _ 


The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground: © 
Here I could live, and love, and die, with only you. 
3 0 DRYDEN. 


_ Hirtea was one of. the hundred and -ifty 
daughters of Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by 
whom ſome of the learned think 1s meant 
Cain. She was exccedingly beautiful; and, when 


q4 By Addiſon, on the anthority of Mr. Tickell. wh 


* .* Perſian Tales, vol. ii. tranſlated by Mr. Philips, au- 
thor of the Paſtorals, and the Diſtreſt Mother, N. B. To 
prevent gentlemen being miſtaken, who have hought the firſt 
vol. this is to inform them, that the edition of the Perſian and 
Turkiſh Tales, this day publiſhed in 2 vols, is not 
by Mr. Philips, but by an unknown hand.—SpeR. in falio. 

6 | | . 
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ſhe was but a girl of threeſcore and ten years of 
age, received the addrefles of ſeveral who'made 
love to her. Among theſe were two brothers, 
Harpath and Shalum. Harpath, being the firſt- 
born, was maſter of that fruitful-region Which 
lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the ſauthern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to ſay the 
planter, in the Chineſe language) . — 
the neighbouring hills, and that grea 
mountains which goes under teins — 'of Fi 
:ah, Harpath was of a haughty conte 
ſpirit; Shalum was of a gentle * be- 
loved both by God and man. 

t is ſaid that, among the antedibirvier women, 
the daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly 
{ct upon riches; for which reaſon the beautiful 
Hilpa preferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe'of 
his numerous flocks and herds, that covered all 
the low country which runs along the foot of 
mount Tirzah, and is watered by ſeveral foun- 
tains and ſtreams breaking out of 1 fides ot | 
that mountain. 

Harpath made fo quick a diſpatch of hi 
courtſhip, that he married Hilpa in the hun- 
dredth year of her age; and, being of an inſolent 
temper, "lughbd as ſcorn his brother Shalum for 
having pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when 
he was maſter of nothing but a long chain of 
rocks and mountains. This ſo much provoked 
Shalum, that he is ſaid to have curſed his. bro- 
ther in the bitterneſs of his heart, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon 
his head if ever Ow came within the e, of 
it. 


Vol. VIII. L 


reſolving to take Les that objeQion which hai 
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From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the vallies, but came to an un- 
timely end in the two hundred and fiſtieth year 
of his age, being drowned in a river as he at 
tempted to croſs it. This river is galled to thy 
day, from his name who periſhed in it, the river 
Harpath ; and, what is very remarkable, iſſues 
out of one of thoſe mountains which Shalum 
wiſhed might fall upon his brother, When be 
curſed him in the bitzmab of his, heart. 
Hilpa was in the hundred and ſixtieth yeat df 
her age at the death of her huſband; having 
brought him but fifty children before he ws 
ſnatched away, as has been already related 
Many of the antediluvians made love to the 
young widow; though no one was t t io 
likely to ſueceed in her affections ay het firk 
lover Shalum, whe renewed his court to be 
about ten years aftet the death of Harpath; fo 
it was not thought decent in thoſe days that 
widow ſhould be ſeen by a man within ten year 
after the deceaſe of her huſband, . 


Shalum falling into a deep roclanchaly, and 


bim when he made his fir 
began, immediately after ho 
_— with Harpath, to plant all that mour 
2 region which fel} to his lot in the dur 
ſion. of this country. He knew how to adap 
every plant to ita proper fil, and is ht w 


_ raiſed a 2 


have inherited many traditienal ſecrets of tha 
art from the firſt man. This employment tun 


ed at length to his profit as well as $0 big amuſe 


ment: his mountains were in a few years ſhade 
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ith young trees, that gradually ſhot, up into 
roves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed with 
alks, and lawns, and gardens; inſomuch that 
he whole region, from 'a naked and deſolate 
| ripett, began now. to look like a ſecond Pa- 


) 
ie. Tue pleaſantneſs of the place, and the 
J 
| 


rrecable tion of Shalum, pw Was rec- 
— the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all who 
ved before the flood, drew into it multitudes 
f people, who were employed in 
he ſinking of wells, the digging of trenches, 
id the hollowing of trees, for the better diſ- 
bution of water through every part of this 
pacious plantation. 
The habitations of Shalum looked 
nore beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after 
e ſpace of ſeventy autumn, Was 
leaſed with the diſtant a of Shalum's 
ills, which were then covered with innumera- 
lc tufts of trees, and gloomy ſcenes, that gave 
magnificence to the place, and converted it 
m ons of the finelk a e, e f . 
ould behold. 
The Chineſe record a letter which Sbalum f i$ 
ud to have written to Hilpa in the eleventh 
ear on" widowhood. oy hall here dane 
t wi departing from that 
f ſentiments and plainncls of manners hich 
ppear in the original, 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and 
ichty years on, ww _ one 5 122 
eventx. 1 
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. I Shalum, Maſter of Mount Tirzah, L Hh. p 
Myiftreſs of the Vallies. . : _. « 


In the 178th year of the indie = 
© WHar have I not ſuffered, O thou daugh- 

ter of Zilpah, fince thou gaveſt thyſelf a 

in marriage to my rival? I grew'weary' of the 
light of the ſun, and have ſince ever been c- 
vering myſelf with woods and foreſts. "Theſe 
threeſcore and ten years have I bewailed the lob 
of thee on the top of mount Tirzah, and ſoothet 
my melancholy among a'thouſand'gloomy ſhade 
of my own raiſing. My dwellings are at 
as the garden of God; every part of them is fil 
ed with fruits, and Ates, and fountains. The 
whole mountain is perfumed for th 
Come up into it, O my beloved, by 6.0 let us peo- 
ple this ſpot of the new world with a beautiſil 
race of mortals; let us multiply exceeding) 
among theſe delightful ſhades, and fill even 
quarter of them with ſons and daughters. ' Re 
member, O thou daughter of Zilpah, that thc 
age of man 1s but a thouſand years; that beaut 
is the admiration but of a'few centuties. |: 
flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or as a oedar on th 
top of Tirzah, which in three or four hundred 
years will fade away, and never - cng fr of 
by poſterity, unleſs a young wood 
its roots. Think well on this, 
Wy neighbour i in the mountains. 


Having here inſerted this letter, which! Lk 
upon as the only antediluvian billet-doux no 
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extant, I ſhall in my next paper give the anſwer 
to it, —— | : 
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If [etitid voces ad fidera jattant > ot 


nton/i montes: ipſæ jam carmina rupes, | 
Ipſa ſonant abe — — Vins. Ecl. v. 63. 


The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice; , 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. Davpxx. 


THE SEQUEL- OF THE STORY OF SHALUM 
| AND HILPA. 


Tur letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that he anſwered it in leſs 
than twelve months, after the following man- 


ner: 


„ © e 
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— 


' Hilþa, Miſtreſ of the Vallies, to Shalum, Maſter 
of Mount Tirzah. | 
In the 789th year of the creation. 

0 Wnar have I to do with thee, O Sha- 
lum? Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's beauty, but art 
thou not ſecretly enamoured with the verdure 
of her meadows? Art thou not more affected 
with the proſpect of her green vallies than thou 
wouldeſt be with the ſight of her perſon? The 
lowings of my herds, and the bleatings of my 
flocks, make a pleaſant echo in thy mo 
and found [REY in thy ears. What though I 


By Addiſon, 
L 3 
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am delighted with the wavings of thy foreſt 
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and thoſe breezes of which flow from 
the top of Tirzah, are theſe like the riches d 
the valley? 

I know thee, O Shalum; thou — 
and happy than any of the ſons of men. Th 
dwellings are among the cedars; thou fearchet 
out the diverſity of ſoils, thou underftandeſt th 
influences of the ſtars, and markeſt the chang 
of ſeaſons. Can a woman lovely in the 
eyes of ſuch an one? Diſquiet me not, O Shs 
lum; let me alone, that I may enjoy those 
goodly poſſeſſions which are fallen to my lot 
Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy 
trees increaſe and multiply; mayeſt thou add 
wood to wood, and ſhade to. ; but tenyt 
not Hilpa to deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make th 
retirement populous.” 

The Chineſe ſay that a little time afterwark 
the accepted of a treat in one of the neighbour 
ing hills to which Shalum had invited her. 
This treat laſted for two years, and is ſaid to 
have coſt Shalum five hundred antelopes, tw 
thouſand oſtriches, and a thouſand tuns of mill 
but what moſt of all recommended it, was the 
variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, it 
which no perſon then living could any Wi 

equal Shalum. 
He treated her in the bower which he hat 
planted amidſt the wood of nightingales. Thi 
wood was made up of ſuch fruit-trees and plant 
as are moſt agreeable to the ſeveral kinds d 
ſinging- birds; ſo that it had drawn into it a 
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the muſic of the country, and was filled from 
one end of the year to the other with the moſt 
zyrecable concert in ſeaſon. 419 
He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and 
ſurpriſing ſcene in this new region of wooud- 
lands; and, as by this means he had all the op- 
portunities he could with for of opening his mind 
to her, he ſucceeded ſo well, that upon her de- 
parture ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, and 
rave him her word to teturn to him a poſitive 
anſwer in leſs than fifty years. N 45 
She had not been long among her own people 
in the vallies, when ſhe received new overturts, 
and at the ſame time à moſt ſplendid viſit, from 
Miſhpach, who was a mighty man of old, and, 
had built a great city, whith he called after his 
own nate. Every houſe was made for at leaſh 
2 thouſand years, nay, there were forme that 
were leaſed out for thres lives; ſo that the quan- 
tity of ſtone and tittiber conſunzed in this build 
ing is ſcatce to be imagined by thoſe who live 
in the preſent age of the world. This great 
man entertained he with the voiced of muficat 
inſtruments which had been lately invented, 
and danced before her to the ſound of the tim- 
brel. He alfo preſented her with ſeveral do- 
meſtic utenſils ht in bras and iron, which 
had been newly found out for the cotrveniency 
of life. In the mean time Shalum grew very 
uneaſy with hitnſelf, and was ſorely diſpleaſed 
at Hilpa for the reception which ſhe tend gies 
to Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote ta 
her or ſpoke of her during 4 whole revolution 
of Saturn; but, finding that this intercourls 
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went no further than a viſit, he again renewed 


his addreſſes to her; who, during his long ſilence, 


is ſaid very often to have caſt a wiſhing eye upon 


mount Tirzah. | 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
years longer between Shalum and Miſhpach; 
for though her inclinations favoured the former, 


her intereſt pleaded very powerfully - for the 


other. While her heart was in this unſettled 
condition, the following accident happened, 
which determined her choice. A high tower 
of wood that ſtood in the city of Miſhpach hay- 
ing caught fire by a flaſh of lightning, in a few 
days reduced the whole town to aſhes. Maiſh- 
pach reſolved to rebuild the place whatever it 
ſhould coſt him ; and, having already deſtroyed 
all the timber of the country; he was forced to 
have recourſe to Shalum, whoſe foreſts were 
now two hundred years old. He purchaſed 


theſe woods with ſo many herds of cattle and 


flocks of ſheep, and with ſuch a vaſt extent of 
fields and paſtures, that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Miſhpach ; and therefore 
appeared ſo charming in the eyes of Zalpah' 
daughter, that ſhe no longer refuſed him in 
marriage. On the day in which he brought 
her up into the mountains he raiſed a moſt pro- 


digious pile of cedar, and of every ſweet ſmell- 


ing wood, which reached above three hundred 
cubits in height; he alſo caſt into the pile bun- 


dles of myrrh and ſheaves of ſpikenard, ennich- 


ing it with every ſpicy ſhrub, and making it fat 
with the gums of his plantations. This was the 
burnt-offering which Shalum offered in the day 
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of his eſpouſals: the ſmoke of it aſcended up to 
heaven, and filled the whole e with . 


cenſe and perfume. ent | 


— 
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2 in vita uſurpant  homines, cogitant, curant, vident, 
queque agunt vigilantes, OE ea — in ſommo acci- 
dunt Cie. de Div. * 


The things which employ men's ne thoughts and — 
recur to their 1 * in ſleeßp. 


Br the laſt poſt I received the following let- 
ter, which is built upon a thought that is new, 
and very well carried on; for which reaſons I 
ſhall give it to the public without alterations 
addition, or amendment, 


© BIR, 

Ir was a a good piece of advice which 
Pythagoras gave to his ſcholars—that every night, 
before they ſlept they ſhould examine what they 
had been doing that day, and ſo diſcover what 
ations were worthy of purſuit to-morrow, and 
what little vices were to be prevented from ſlip- 
ping unawares into a habit. If I might ſecond. 
the philoſopher's advice, it ſhould be mine, that 
in a morning before my ſcholar roſe he. 7765 
conſider what he had been about that 
and with - ſame ſtrictneis as if the cone 
he has believed himſelf to be in was real, avon 
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a ſcratiny into the actions of his fancy muſt be 
of comſiderable advantage; fot this reaſon, be- 
cauſe the circumſtances which s man imagine: 
himſelf in during ſleep are generally ſuch as en- 
tirely favour his inchnations, vr bad, and 
give him imaginary opportunities of purſuing 
them to the utmoſt; ſo that his temper will lie 


fairly open to his view, while he conſiders how 


it is moved when free from thoſe conſtraints 
which the accidents of real life put it under. 
Dreams are certainly the reſult of our waking 
thoughts, and our daily hopes and fears are what 
give the mind ſuch nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, 
and fuch ſevere touches of pain, in its midnight 
ratribles, A man that murdets his enemy, or 
deferts his friend in a dream, had need to guutd 
his temper agaimſt revenge an itigratitude, and 
take heed that he be not tempted to do i vile 
thing in the purſuit of falſe or the negle of true 
honour. For my part, I ſeldom receive # be- 
nefit, but in a fight or two's time I make moſt 
noble returns for it ; which, thongh my bene- 
factor is not a whit the better for, yet it pleaſes 
me to think that it was from a — rs 
titude in me that my mind was ſafceptible of 
ſach generons tranſport, while I thought myſelſ 
repaying the kindneſs of my friend: and I han 
often been ready to beg pardon, inſtead of te- 
turting an injury, after conſidering that when 
the oftender was in my power I had carried my 
reſentments much too far. 0; | 
think it has been obferved; in the courſe 
of your papers, how much one's happineſs or 
' miſery may depend upon the imagination: of 
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which truth thoſe ſtrunge workings of fancy in 
ſleep are no inconſiderable inſtances; fo that not 
only the advantage a man has of making diſco- 
yeries of hi „ but a regard to his own eafe 
or diſquiet, may induce him to accept of ray 
advice. Such as are willing to comply with it, 
I ſhall put into a way of doing it with pleaſure, 
2 one maxim which I ſhall gree 
em, viz, © To go to bed with a mind en- 
tirely free from paſtion, and a body clear of the 
leaſt 1 v7 . | : 
They, indeed, who. can fink into fleep with 
their thoughts leſs calm or innocent than 
ſhould be, do but themſelves into ſcencs 
of guilt and miſery; or they who are willing to 
purchaſe any midnight diſquietudes for the ſa- 
tisfaction of a full meal, or a ſkm full of wine; 
theſe I have nothing to ſay to, as not kng! 
TIE Rs 
and horror: but thoſe that will obſerve this rale, 
I promiſe them they ſhall awake into health and 
cheerfulneſs, and be capable of recounting with 
delight thoſe glorious moments, wherem the 
mind has been indulging itſelf in fuch luxury of 
thought, fach noble hurry of imagination. Sup- 
poſe a man's. going ſupperieſs to bed ſhould in- 
troduce him to the table of ſome great prince 
or other, where he ſhall be entertained with the 
nobleſt marks of honour and plenty, and do ſo 
much bufineſs | after, that he ſhall riſe with as 
good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt as if he had 
tafted all night long: or ſuppoſe he ſhonld fee 
tus deareſt friends remain all night in great diſ- 
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treſſes, which he could inſtantly have diſengaged 
them from, could he have been content to have 
gone to bed without the other bottle; believe 
me theſe effects of fancy are no con 


conſequences of commanding or indulging one's 
appetite. 

J forbear recommending my advice upon 
many other accounts: until I hear how you and 
your readers reliſh what I have already ſaid; 
among whom, if there be any that may pretend 
it is uſeleſs to them, becauſe they never dream 
at all, there may be others perhaps who do little 
elſe all day long. Were every one as ſenſible as 
I am what happens to him in his ſleep, it would 
be no diſpute whether we paſs ſo conſiderable a 
portion of our time in the condition of ſtocks 
and ſtones, or whether the ſoul were not 
tually at work upon the principle-of thought. 
However, it is an honeſt endeavour of mine to 
perſuade my countrymen to reap ſome advantage 
from ſo many unregarded an 1 as ſuch * 
will encourage it. 

© I ſhall conclude with giving you a ſketch or 
two of my way of proceeding. | 

© If I have any buſineſs of conſigned to do 
to-morrow, I am ſcarce. dropt aſleep to=night 
but I am in the midſt of it; and when awake, 
I conſider the whole proceſſion of the affair, and 
get the adyantage of the next day? 8 erperiabet 
before the ſun has riſen upon it. 

There is ſcarcely a great poſt but what 1 
have ſome time or other been in; but my be- 
haviour while I was maſter of a college pleaſes 
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me ſo well, that whenever there is a province of 
that nature vacant 1 intend to Rep" in as ſoon as 
I can.” . 82 

« ] have doe many things that would not 
paſs examination, when I have had the art of 
flying or being inviſible; for which reaſon I am 
glad I am not poſſeſſed: of 'thoſe exteabrdmary 
qualities. 

« Laſtly, Mr. Spectator, I have been A great 
correſſ Ponent of yours, and have red iany- of 
my letters in your paper which I never 
you. If you have a mind I ſhould really be ſo, T 
have got a parcel of viſions and other rmſcellames' 
in my noctuary, which I ſhall ſend you t to en- 
rich your paper on proper occaſions. 
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Ini, et in cute novi. | Prins COON 
I know thee to thy bottom ; from within 
Thy ſhallow centre to the utmaſt ſkin.  . benen. 


Tuovon the author of the fi — 
is unknown to me, 1 am 4 Donny 
the work of that ingenious — — who pro- 
miſed me, in the laſt paper, d ee 
af his noctuary. 


' 


Y Sin, 


of Mahomet. Among many other extrav 

cies, I find it recorded of that impoſtor, that 
in the fourth year of his age the — Gabriel 
caught him up while he was his play- 
fellows; and, carrying him aſide, cut open his 
breaſt, ed out his heart, and out of 
it that black drop of blood, in which, fays the 
Turkiſh divines, is contained the Fomes Peteati, 
ſo tbat he was free from ſin ever after. I im- 
mediately ſaid to myſelf, though this ſtory be a 
fiction, a very good moral may be drawn from 
it, would every man but apply it to himſelf, and 
endeavour to ſqueeze out of his heart whateper 
ſins or ill qualities he finds in it. 

While my mind was wholly taken 2 
this contemplation, I inſenſibly fell into à moſt 
pleaſing ſlumber, when methought two porters 
entered my chamber 3 a large cheſt be- 
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tween them. After having ſet it down in the 
middle of the room they departed. I imme: 
diately endeavoured to open what was ſent me. 
when a ſhape, like that in which we paint out 
angels, appeared before me, and ſorbade me, 
« Encloſed,” ſaid he, © are the hearts of ſeveral 
of your friends and acquaintance; but; before 
you can be qualified to ſee and animad vert on 
the failings of others, you mult be 7 — 
ſelf;” whergupan he drew out his inciſion knife, 
cut me open, took out my heart. and began to 
ſqueeze it. I was in a great contuſion to ſee how 
many things, which I had always cheriſhed as 
virtues, iſſued out of my heart on this occaſion. 
ln ſhort, after jt had been — ſqueezed, 
it looked like an empty bladder; when the phan- 
tom, breathing a freſh particle oſ divine air into 
it, reſtored it ſafe to its former repoſitory; and. 
having ſewed me up, we began to examine the 
cheſt. | NI ir 
The hearts were all encloſed in tranſparent 
phials, and preſerved in liquor which looked like 
ſpirits of wine. The firſt which I caſt my eye 
upon I was afraid would have broke the glaſß 
which contained it. It ſhot up and down, with 
ineredible ſwiftnels, through the liquor in which 
it ſwam, and very frequently bounced againſt the 
ſide of the phial. The fomes, or ſpot in the mid - 
dle of it, was not large, but of a red fiery calour, 
and ſeemed to be the cauſe of theſe viulent 
agitations. That, ſays my inſtructor, is the 
heart of Tom Dreadnought, who behaved him: 
ſelf well in the late wars, hut has:for thaſe two 
years laſt paſt been aiming at ſome poſt of: ho- 
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nour to no purpoſe. He is lately retired into 
the country, where, quite choaked up with 
ſpleen and choler, he rails at better men than 
himſelf,” and will be for ever uneaſy; becauſe it 
is impoſſible he ſhould think his merits fſuf- 
ficiently rewarded. The next heart that I er. 
amined was remarkable for its ſmallneſs; it lay 
ſtill at the bottom of the phial, and I could 
hardly perceive that it beat at all. The Toner 
was quite black, and had almoſt diffuſed itſelf 
over the whole heart. This, ſays my inter- 
preter, is the heart of Dick Gloomy, "who 
never thirſted after any thing but money. Not- 
withſtanding all his endeavours, he is ſtill 
This has flung him into a moſt deplorable ſtat 
of melancholy and deſpair. He is a compoſition 
of envy and idleneſs; hates mankind, but (gives 
them their revenge by being more nen to 
himſelf than to any one elſe.” =: 

* The phial I looked upon next contaitel a 
large fair heart which beat very ſtrongly: The 
fomes or ſpot in it was exceeding ſmall; but! 
could not help obſerving, that which way ſoever 
I turned the phial it always appeared uppermoſt, 
and in the ſtrongeſt point of light. The heart 
you are examining,” ſays my companion, be- 
longs to Will Worthy. He has, indeed, a moſt 
noble ſoul, and is poſſeſſed of a thouſand good 
qualities. The An, which yur diſoover 1s 
vanity. 
= Here,” ſays the OY is the bent bf 
Freelove, your intimate friend.. F reelove and 
I,” ſaid I, are at preſent very cold to one 
another, and I do not care for looking on the 
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heart of a man which I fear is overcaſt with 
ranceur.” My teacher commanded me to look 
upon it: I did fo, and, to my unſpeakable ſur- 
priſe, found that a ſmall ſwellmg ſpot, which 1 
at firſt took to be ill-will towards me, was only 
paſſion ; and that upon my nearer inſpection it 
wholly diſappeared : upon which the phantom 
told me Freclove was one of the beſt-natured | 
men alive. 

* This,” ſays my tcacher, « is a "OTE heart 
of your acquaintance.” I found the fomes in it 
of the largeſt ſize, and of an hundred different 
colours, which were ſtill varying every moment. 
Upon my aſking to whom it belonged, | was in- 
formed that it was the heart of Coquetilla. 

*I ſet it down, and drew out another, in 
which I took the fomes at firſt fight to be v 
ſmall, but was amazed to find that, as I look 
ſtedtaſtly upon it, it grew ſtill larger. It was the 
heart of Meliſſa, a noted prude who lives next 
door to me. | 

* I ſhew you this,” ſays the phantom, be- 
cauſe it 18 indeed a rarity, and you have the hap- 
pineſs to know the perſon to ſlaw it belongs. 
He then put into my hand a large cryſtal ws 
that encloſed an heart, in which, though 
amined it with the utmoſt nicety, I Fall hot 
perceive any blemiſh. I made no ſcruple to 
affirm that it muſt be the heart of Seraphina/; 
and was glad, but not ſurpriſed, to find that it 
was ſo. * She is indeed, continued my guide, 
the ornament, as well as the envy of her ſex.” 
At theſe laſt words he pointed to the hearts of 
ſereral of her female acquaintance which lay in 
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different phials, and had very large ſpots in 
them, all of a deep blue. © You are not to 
wonder,” ſays he, © that you ſee no ſpot in an 
heart, whoſe 1 1 has been proof againſt all 
the corruptions of a ed age. If it bas any 
blemiſh, ic is too lac to be diſcovered by hy 
man eyes.” 

J laid it down and took u the hearts of 
other females, in all.of which 1 * fomes ran in 
ſeveral veins, which were twiſted together, and 
made a very ry perpl rplexed figure. I aſked the mcan- 
ing of it, was told it repreſented deceit. 

* I ſhoyld have been glad to have examined 
the hearts of ſeveral of my acquaintance, whom 
I knew to be ig ag 7 addicted to drinking, 

ing, intriguing, &c. but my mterpreter told 
86 her let that alone l another be 
tunity, and flung down the cover of the cheſt 
with ſo much Ye as immediately awoke 
me. 


» By Mr. John Byrom. 


* This viſion of hearts, the diflRion of the tem 
head, K. Vol. iv. N*275, and of the caquette's hear, 
ibidem, Ne 281, probably 105 eſted to A Stevens the 
firſt idea of his juſtly celebrated lectures on heads. 


Mr. John Byrom, the ingenious author of this and the pre- 
ceding paper, &c. was born at Mancheſter in 1691. Har 


marriage with a young 2 had little or no fortune, be 
ſupported himſelf prin ey by ing ſhort-hand in a yer 
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Dicitis, emnis in imbecillitate eff et gratia, et caritas. 
Cicero, 


You pretend that all kindneſs and benevolence is founded 


* 


Max may be conſidered in two views, as a 
reaſonable and as a focial being; capable of be- 
coming himſelf either happy or miſerable, and 
of contributing to the happineſs or miſery of his 
ſello y- creatures. Suitable to this double ca 
city, the Contriver of human nature hath wi ay 
furniſhed it with two principles of action, ſe 
love, and benevolence ; deſigned one of them to 
render man wakeful to his own perſonal intereſt, 
the other to diſpoſe him for ring g his utmoſt 
aſſiſtance to all engaged in ſame purſuit. 
This is ſuch an re. 5 of our frame, ſo agree- 
able to reaſon, ſo much for the honour of our 


Maker, and the credit of our ſpecies, that it may 


proachful vice, He died at Mancheſter, ws nnr 1963, 
an. tat. 72. 
Toall his productions the diſtich of Ovid is juſtly applicable: 
* Non ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine ' quehguam, 
Nulla venenato eft litera miſta joco. | 
dee Spect. No 603, and note. | 
This eighth volume, in Dr. Johnſon's don the beſt of 
the Spectator, might ſtill have — for's epinin Mr. Byrom's 
contributions to it more numerous, and not inferior to 
the few ſpecimens he has given of his abilities. See Nichols 4 
e of Poems, with notes, &c. vol. vii. bs 136, 
77 
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appear ſomewhat unaccountable what ſhoul( 
induce men to repreſent human nature as th 

do under characters of diſadvantage ; or, havi 

drawn it with a little ſordid aſpect, what plea- 
ſure they can poſſibly take in ſuch a picture. Do 
they reflect that it is their own, and, if we 
would believe themſelves, is more odious than 
the original? One of the firſt that talked in this 
loſty ſtrain of our nature was Epicurus. Bene- 
ficence, would his followers ſay, 1s all founded 
in weakneſs; and, whatever he. pretended, the 
kindneſs that paſſeth between men and men i 
by cvery man directed to himſelf. This, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is of a piece with the reſt of that 
hopeful philoſophy, which, having patched men 
up out of the four elements, attributes his, being 
to chance, and derives all his actions from an un- 
intelligible declination of atoms. And for theſe 
glorious diſcoveries the poet is beyond meatnre 
tranſported in the praiſes of his hero, as if he 
muſt needs be ſomething more than man, on 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing 
ſuperior to beaſts. In this ſchool was M. 
Hobbes inſtructed to ſpeak after the ſamo man- 
ner, if he did not rather draw his knowledge 
from an obſervation of his own temper “; for hc 
ſomewhere unluckily lays down this as a rule, 
that from the ſimilitudes of thoughts and paſ- 


This cenfure of Mr. Hobbes appears to be illiberal and 
unfounded. Many teſtimonies, apparently unſuſpicious, lead 
to the belief that he was a good and an amiable man, as wel 
as poſſeſſed of ſuperior underſtanding and uncommon peripi- 
cacity and penetration. However exceptionable his writing 
may be, his life it ſeems was irreproachable. i; 
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ſions of one man to the thoughts and paſſions of 
another, whoſoever looks into himſelf and con- 
{ders what he doth when he thinks, hopes, fears, 
c. and upon what grounds, he ſhall hereby read 
and know what are the thoughts and paſſions of 
all other men upon the like occaſions. Now we 
will allow Mr. Hobbes to know beſt how he was 
inclined; but in earneſt, I ſhould be heartily 
out of conceit with myſelf if I thought myſelf 
of this unamiable temper as he affirms, and 
ſhould have as little kindneſs for myſelf as for 
any body in the world. Hitherto I always 
imagined that kind and beneyolent propenſions 
were the original growth of the heart of man; 
and, however checked and overtopped by counter 
inclinations that have ſince ſprung up within us, 
have ſtill ſome force in the worſt of tempers, 
and a conſiderable influence on the beſt. And 
methinks it is a fair ſtep towards the proof of 
this, that the moſt beneficent of all beings is he 
who hath an abſolute fulneſs of perfection in 
himſelf, who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, and 
lo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that which he 
communicated, without diminiſhing from the 
plenitude of his own power and happineſs. The 
philoſophers before mentioned have indeed done 
all that in them lay to invalidate this argument; 
tor, placing the gods in a ſtate of the moſt 
clevated bleſſedneis, they deſcribe them as ſelfiſh 
as we poor miſerable mortals can be, and ſhut 
them out from all concern for mankind, upon 
the ſcore of their having no need of us, But if 
He that ſitteth in the heavens wants not us, we 
ſtand in continual need of him; and, ſurely, 
M 3 
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next to the ſurvey of the inamenſe treaſures. of 
his own mind, the moſt exalted pleaſure he re. 
ceives is from beholding millions of 
lately drawn out of the gulf of non-exiſtence, 
rejoicing in the various degrees of being and 
happineſs imparted to them. And as this is the 
true, the glorious character of the Deity, ſo in 
forming a reaſonable character he would not, if 
poſſible, ſuffer his image to paſs out of his hands 
unadorned with a reſemblance of himſelf in this 
moſt lively part of his nature. For what com- 
placency could a mind, whoſe: love is as un- 
bounded as his knowledge, have in a work ſo 
unlike himſelf; a creature that ſhould be capable 
of knowing and converſing with a vaſt circle of 
objects, and love none but himſelf? What pro- 
portion would there be between the head and 
the heart of ſuch a creature, its affections, and 
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underſtanding? Or could a ſociety of ſuch il 
_ ercatures, with no other bottom but ſelf-love on at 
which to maintain a commerce, ever flounſh? in 
Reaſon, 16 is certain, would oblige every man to ſe 
purſue the general happineſs as the means to " 
procure. and eſtabliſh his own,; and: yet, if th 
beſides this conſideration, there were not a natu- vi 
ral inſtinct, 2 men to deſire the welfare W 

and ſatisfaction of others, ſelf- love, in defiance of 
the admonitions of reaſon, would quickly run al th 
things into a ſtate of war and confuſion.” As tri 
nearly intereſted as the ſoul is in the fate of/the co 
body, our provident Creator ſaw it neceſlary, by ha 
the conſtant returns of hunger and: thirſt, thoſe mi 
importunate appetites, to put it in mindiof ib be 
5 5 tio 


charge; knowing that if we ſhould cat and 
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drink no oftener than cold abſtracted ſpeculation 
ſhould put us upon theſe -exerciſes, and then 
leave it to reaſon to preſcribe the quantity, we 
ſhould ſoon refine ourſelves out of this' bodily 
life. And, indeed, it is obvious to remark,, that 
xc follow nothing heartily unleſs carried to it by 
inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, and, 
like a bias, draw the mind ftrorigly towards it, 
In order, therefore, to eſtabliſh a tual in- 
tercourſe of benefits amongſt mankind, their 
Maker would not fail to give them this g pre er 
prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as J have faid, 
were poſſible. And from whence can neg 
about to argue its impoſſibility ? Is it incon 

ent with ſelf-love ? Are their motions cont | 
No more than. the diurnal rotation of the earth 
is oppoſed to its annual; or its motion round is 
own centre, which might be improved as an 
illuſtration of ſelf-love, 60 that which whitls i it 
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ing to univerſal benerolence. Is the force of 
ſelf· love abated, or its intereſt prejudiced. by be- 
nevolencs? So far from it, that berievolenee, 
though a diſtin& principle, is extremely ſer- 
viceable to ſelF-love, and then doth” moſt ſerviee 
when it is leaſf deſigned. 

But to deſcend from reaſon to matter of fa 
the pity which ariſes' on ſight of perſons 1 in 47 
tres, and the ſatisſaction of mind which is the 
conſequence of having removed them into a 
happier ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand 
ments to prove ſuch a thing as a dilinteri 
benevolence. Did pity. proceed from a — 4 
tion we make upon our lia ableneſs to the ſame ill. 
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accidents we ſee befall others, it was nothing to 
the preſent purpoſe: but this is aſſigning an 
artificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and can by 
no means be admitted as a tolerable account of 
it, beoauſe children and perſons moſt. thought. 
Teſs about their own condition, and incapable of 
entering into the proſpects of futurity, feel the 
moſt violent touches of compaſſion. . And then, 
as to that charming delight which immediately 
follows the giving joy to another, or relieving his 
ſorrow, and, is, when the objects are numerous, 
and the kindneſs of importance really inexpreſſi- 
ble, what can this be owing to but conſciouſneſs 
of a man's having done ſomething praiſe-worthy, 
and expreſſive of a great ſoul ? Whereas, if in al 
this he only ſacrificed to vanity and ſelf-loye, as 
there would be nothing brave in actions that 
make tlie moſt ſhining appearance, ſo nature 
would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleaſure; nor could the commendations, which 
a perſon receives for benefits done upon ſelfiſh 
views, be at all more ſatisfactory than when he is 
applauded for what he doth without deſign; 
becauſe in both caſes the ends of ſelf-loye are 
equally anſwered. The conſcience of approving 
oneſelf a benefactor to mankind is the nobl 

recompenſe for being ſo; doubtleſs it is, and the 
moſt intereſted cannot propoſe any thing fo 
much to their own advantage, notwithſtanding 
which, the inclination is nevertheleſs unſelfiſh. 


The pleaſure which attends the gratification of 


qur hunger and thirſt, is not the cauſe of theſe 


appetites; they are previous to any ſuch proſ- 


peR ; and ſo likewiſe is the defire of doing good; 
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with this difference, that, being ſeated in the 
intellectual part, this laſt, though antecedent to 
reaſon, may yet be removed and regulated by it; 
and, I will add, is no otherwiſe a virtue than as 
it is fo. Thus have I contended for the digui gol 
of that nature I have the honour to partake o 
and, after all the evidence produced, 4 71 think I 
have a right to conclude, againſt the motto of 
this paper, that there 1s ſuch a thing as gene- 
toſity in the world. Though, if I were under a 
miſtake in this, I ſhould ſay as Cicero in relation 
to the immortality of the ſoul, I Willingly err, 
and I ſhould believe it very much for the intereſt 
of mankind to lic under the ſame deluſion. For 
the contrary. notion naturally tends to diſpirit 
the mind, and ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal to 
the God-like zeal of doing good: as, on the 
other hand, it teaches people to be ungrateful, 
by poſſeſſing them with a perſuaſion concerning 
their bene factors, that they have no regard to 
them in the benefits they beſtow. Now he that 
baniſhes gratitude —＋ among men, by ſo doing 
ſtops up the ſtream of beneficence: for though / 
in conferring kindneſs a truly generous man 
doth nat aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualitics of the , perſon obliged, and as nothing 
renders a perſon more unworthy of a benefit. 
than his being without all reſentment of it, he 
will not be extremely forward to oblige ſuch a 
man *, 
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* By the TPP Mr. Henry Grove. 


*.* The learned and worthy author of this, and * 
other papers in this volume, ns a much reſpected diflcating ' 
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Perſequitur ſeelus ille ſium: labefactugur tandm 
——— adduflaque —— arbor 
Corrui. Ovw. Met. viii. 774. 


The impious axe he plies; loud ſtrokes reſound ; 
"Till dragg'd with ropes, and fell'd with many a wound, 
The looſen d tree comes ruſhing to the ground: 


Sun, . 
IAM ſo great an admirer of trees, 
that the ſpot of ground I have choſen to build a 
ſmall ſeat upon in the country is almoſt im the 
midſt of a large wood. I was obliged, much 
_ againſt my will, to cut down ſeveral trees, that 
I: might have any ſuch thing as a walk it my 
gardens; but then I have taken cure to leave 
the ſpace, between every walk, as much a wood 
av] found it. The moment you turn either to 
the right or left you are in a foreſt, where'nature 
ts you with a much more beautiful ſcene 
than eould have been raiſed by art. 
Inſtead of tulips or earnations I ean ſhew-you 
oulls in my gardens of four hundred years ſtand- 
ing and & knot of elms that might ſhelter a 
troop of horſe from the rain. 
© It is. not without the utmoſt indignation that 
I: obſerve* ſeveral prodigal young Heirs in the 


miniſter, who kept an academy at Taunton in Somerſetſhire. 
See Spe. N*® 601, Ne 626, and N®635; and an account of 
him prefixed to his Works, by Dr. Thomas Amory, who 
was akin to Him in every reſpect, and tutor in his uncle's 
academy: 
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neighboyrhood felling down the moſt glerteums 
monuments of their anceſtors induſtry, ane 
ruimng, in a day, the product of ages. 

Jam migheiy plenſed — yns Aſcourſe 
upon planting, whink put me upow looking mto 
my books, to give you forme gecount of the- 
veneration the ancients had for trees. There 
is an old tradition, that Abraham * 
cypreſs, a pine, and a cedar; and that theſe 
three incorporated into one tree, whieh was 
cut down for the building of the temple of So- 
lomon. 

Iſidorus, who lived in the reign of Conſtan- 
tius, aſſures us, that he ſaw. even in his time 
that famous oak in the plans of Mamra, under 
which Abraham. is. OO to have: dwelt ; 
and adds, that the people looked upon it. with 
2 great venaration, and; preſarved it. as 4 — 
tree. 

The heathens fill went further, A regard 
it as the hi eſt piece of ſacnlege 
certain trees ich they they took to be S 
ſome deity, The ſtory of Eriſicthon, the grove 
at Dodona, and that at Delphi, are 2 
of this kind 

If we conſider the machine. in, Virgil, ſo 
much blamed by ſeveral antics, in this light, we 
ſhall hardly think: it too violent. 5 

: hn when he built his-flvet in onlor to 
ſail for Italy, was obliged to cut down · the grove 
on mount Ida, which however he durſt not do 
until he had obtained leave from Cybele, to 
whom. it was dedicated. The goddeſs could not 
but think herſelf obliged to protect theſe ſhips, 
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which were made of conſecrated timber, after a 
very extraordinary manner, and therefore. delired 
Jupiter, that they might not be obnoxious to the 
power of waves or winds. Jupiter would not 
grant this, but promiſed her, that as many. as 
came ſafe to Italy ſhould be transformed into 
goddeſſes of the ſea ; which the poct Wen 
accordingly executed. 


&« And now at length the number d hours were come, 
Prefix'd by Fate's irrevocable doom 
When the great mother of the gods was free 
To fave her ſhips, and finiſh'd Jove's decree. 
Firſt, from the quarter of the morn there ſprung 
A light that ſing'd the heavens, and ſhot along: 
Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires ; 
And laſt a voice, which more than mortal ſounds, 
Both hoſts in arms oppos'd, with equal horror 

wounds. 
O Trojan race, your needleſs aid forbear ; 

And know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 

With greater caſe the bold Retulian may, 
With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos'd from your crooked anchors, launch at large, 
Exalted each a nymph ; forſake the ſand, 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's 3 , 

No ſooner had the goddeſs ceag'd to . 
When lo, th' — ſhips their ha 2 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, 

As 8 before tall veſſels on the deep.” 


Davpen' 8 Vigo 
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« The common opinion concerning the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Hamadryads, 
is more to the honour of trees than any thing yet 
mentioned. It was thought the fate of theſe 
nymphs had fo near a dependance 'on ſome 
trees, more eſpecially oaks, that they lived and 
died together. For this reaſon they were ex- 
tremely grateful to ſuch perſons who preſerved 
thoſe trees with which their being ſubſiſted. 
Apollonius tells us a very remarkable ſtory to 
this purpoſe, with which I ſhall conclude my 
letter. 

A certain man, called Rhæcus, obſerving an 
old oak ready to fall, and being moved with a 
ſort of compaſſion towards the tree, ordered his 
ſervants to pour in freſh earth at the roots of it, 
and ſet it upright. The Hamadryad, or nymph, 
who muſt neceſſarily have periſhed with the 
trees, appeared to him the next day, and, after 
having returned him hepgthanks, told him ſhe 
was ready to grant whatever he ſhould aſk. As 
ſhe was extremely beautiful, Rhæcus defired he 
right be entertained as her lover. The Hama- 
dryad, not much diſpleaſed with the. requeſt, 
promiſed to give him a meeting, but commanded 
him for ſome days to abſtain from the embraces 
of all other women, adding, that ſhe would ſend 
a bee to him, to let him know when he was to 
be happy. Rhæcus was, it ſeems, too much ad- 
dicted to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill- luck when the faithful bee came buzzing 
about him; ſo that, inſtead of minding his kind 
invitation, he had like to have killed him for his 
pains, The Hamadryad was ſo provoked at her 
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own diſ. 


meſſenger, that the deprived Rhæcus of the uk 
of his limbs. However, ſays the ſtory, be was 
not ſo much a cripple, but he made a ſhift to 
cut down the tree, and conſequently to fell his 
miſtreſs.” 
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— Aſſiduo labuntur tempora motu | 

Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim conſiſtere flumen, 

4 levis hora poteſt : ſed ut unda impellitur unda, 

getur qur prior venionti, wurgetque priorem, 

— fic fugiunt pariter, * ſequuntur ; 

Et nova ſunt 8 Nam quod fuit ante, relictum «ft; 

Fitque quod haud fuerat : momentague cuntla fbvantur. 
viD. Met. xv. 179. 


F'en times are in perpetual flux, amd run, 

Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 

For time, no more than ſtreams, i at a ſtay; 

The flying hour is ever on her way: 

And as ; the fountains ſtill ſupply their ſtore, 

The wave behind impels the wave before; 

Thus in ſucceſfive courſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceſſor minutes on. 

Still moving, ever new: for former things 

Are laid ., like abdicated kings; 
And ev'ry moment alters what is done, 

6 till then unknown, | 

Davpæu. 


Me. following diſcourſe comes from the ſame hand 
with the eſſays upon — 2 


We conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 
without a circumference.: we confider eternity, 


7 See Specl. Ne 565, Ne 572, Ne 580, and Ne 628. 


appointment, and the all uſage of her 
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or infinite duration, as a line that has neither a 
beginning nor an end. In our ſpeculations of 
infinite ſpace, we conſider that partaci 
in which we exiſt as a kind of centre 
whole expanſion, In our ſpeculations | 
nity, we conſider the time which is preſent to 
us as the middle, which davides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For this reaſon many 
witty authors compare the preſent time to an 
iſthmus or narrow neck of land, that riſes in the 
midſt of an ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed on 
either ſide of it. | 
* Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, na- 
turally throws eternity under two diviſions, which 
we may call in Engliſh that eternity which is 
ſt, and that eternity which is to come. The 
— terms of Æternitas a parte ante, and Æter- 
nitas a parte poft, may be more amuſing to the 
reader, but can have no other idea to 
them than what 1s conveyed to us by thoſe 
words, an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity 
that is to come. Each of theſe eternities as 
bounded at the one extreme, or, in other words, 
the farmer has an end, and the latter a begin- 


ning. EE 
Let us firlt of al conſider that eternity which 
is paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 
ſubje& of another paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man: our reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has 
been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea 
of it, but what is big with abſurdity and con- 
tradition. We can have no other conception 
of any duration which is paſt, than that all of it 
e 7 
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was once preſent; and whatever was once pre: 
ſent is at ſome certain diſtance from us, and 
whatever is at any certain diſtance from us, be 
the diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eternity, 
The very notion of any duration being paſt im- 
plies that it was once preſent, for the idea of 
being once preſent is actually included in the 
idea of its being paſt. This therefore is à depth 
not to be ſounded by human underſtanding, 
We are ſure that there has been an eternity, 
and yet contradi& ourſelves when we meaſure 
this eternity by any notion which we can frame 
of it. 8 . 
© If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
ſhall find that the faculties we meet with in our 
conceptions of eternity proceed from this ſingle 
reaſon, that we can have no other 1dea of any 
kind of duration, than that by which we our- 
ſelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; 
which is, a ſucceſſive duration made up of paſt, 
reſent, and to come. There is nothing whi 

exiſts after this manner, all the parts of whoſe 
exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and 
conſequently may be reached by a certain num- 
ber of years applied to it. We may aſcend a 
high as we pleaſe, and employ our being to that 
eternity which is to come, in adding millions of 
years to millions of years, and we can nevet 
come up to any fountain head of duration, to 
any beginning in eternity: but at the ſame time 
we are ſure, that whatever was once preſent does 
lie within the reach of numbers, though 

we can never be able to put enough of them 


* Enow. The ſingular number is here uſed for the plunl. 
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ether for that purpoſe. We may as well {ay, 
— * thing may be actually preſent in = 
part of infinite ſpace, which does not lie at a 
certain diſtanee from us, as that any part of in- 
fnite duration was once actually preſent, and 
does not alſo lie at ſome determined diſtance 
from us. The diſtance in both caſes 
immeaſurable and indefinite as to our Foe Bog 
but our reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in 
itſelf, Here therefore is that difficulty which 
human underſtanding is not capable of ſur- 
mounting. We are ſure that ſomething muſt 
have exiſted from eternity, and are at the ſame 
time unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts, according to our notion of exiſtence, can 
have exiſted from eternity. wy 
* It is hard for a reader, who has not oled 
thes thought in his own mind, to follow in fuch 
an abſtracted ſpeculation ; but I have been the 
longer on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtra- 
tive argument of the being and eternity of God: 
and, though there are many other demonſtra- 
tions + which lead us to this great truth, I do not 
think we ought to lay aſide any proofs in this 
matter, which the light of reafon has ſu | 
to us, eſpecially when it is ſuch an one as has 
been urged by men famous for their penetration 
and force of underſtanding, and Which „ 
— concluſive to thoſe who will 'be 

to examine it. 

ving thus conſidered that etcrnity which 
i pl — to the beſt idea we can frame 
of it, I ſhall r now draw 17 thoſe W witides 
Vor. VIII. 1 
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on this ſubject, which are dictated to us by the 
light of reaſon, and which may be looked upon 
as a creed of a philoſopher in ye great. point, 
_. © Firſt, it is certain that no being — 
made itſelf; for, if ſo, it muſt have ated before 


it was, which is a contradiction 
.,. © Secondly, That therefore ſome being muſt 
have exiſted from all eternity, 


Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the > man- 
ner of created beings, or according to any; vo- 
tions Which we have of exiſtence, cquld not bart 
exiſted from eternity. i 

Fourthly, That this Eternal Being muſt 
therefore be the reat Author, of nature, * the 
Ancient of Day s, who, being at an infinite di- 
tance in his perfections from all finite and orcatei 
beings, exiſts in a quite different manner from 
them, and in a manner of which * FAR, have 


no idea. 

3 E that ſeveral of the Chockoes, ho 
would not be thought ignorant of any thing 
have pretended to explain the manner of God 
exiſtence, by telling us that he comprehends 1 in- 
finite duration in every be ob eternity 
is with; im a puntfum fans, a fix N ar, 
which is as good ſenſe, an infinite inſfant; that 
nothing with reference to his exiſtence is either 
| Gow or to come: to which. the ingenious M. 

wley alludes in his deſcription of heaven: 


Nothing is there to come, and , 
But an n noꝛo does men F ON» 10 4 


c F or my own part, 1 look upon FE” 2 
ſitions as words that have no ideas annexed 


e. 606 . . tt] 
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them; and think men had better own their ig- 
norance than advance doctrines by which they 
mean nothing, and which; indeed, are'felf-con- 
tradictory. We caimot be too modeſt in our 
diſquiſitions —— meditate on him, ho is 


environed with ſo much glory and perfection, 
who is the ſdurce of being, the fountain of all 


that exiſtence which we and his whole creation 
derive from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoſt humility acknowledge; that, as ſome be- 
ing muſt arily have exiſted from eternity, 
ſo this being does exiſt after an incommprehenſible 
manner, fince it is impoſſible for a be g to have 
exiſted from eternity after out manner or notions 
of exiſtence, Revelation confirms theſe natural 
dictates of reaſon in the accounts which it gives 
us of the divine — where it tells us, that 


he is the ſame , to-day, and for ever; 
that he is the / and Omega, the beginning 
and the endi — —-— 


him as one day, and one day as a'thouſand years; 
by which, and the like expteſſions, we are taught 
that his exiſtence with — to time or dura 
tion is infinitely different from the exiſtence of 
any of his creatures, and conſequently that it is 
impoſſible r une A nn . 
tions of it. ris ee, 
In the firſt revelation which be maket of tis 
own „deing he entitles himſelf, l Am that 1 
and when Moſes deſires to know what 

ums he hal give him in his embaſſy to Pha- 
tach, he bids — ſay that © I Am hath ſent 
you.” Our great Creator, by this revelation of 
bimſelf, does im a manner 1 thing 

| Na 
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elſe frotn a geal exiſtence, and-diftiriguhey him- 
{elf from his creatures as the only being Which 

truly and. zeally exiſts, The ancient: 1 
notion, Which was drawn from: 
eternity, wonderſully agrees wich this — 
which God has made of himſelf. Thore is no- 


five exiſtence, is rather a ſhadow. of xiſtence, 
and ſomething which is like it, than exiſtence 
u — only . 
is entirel is, in other words, who 
— perfect manner, and in Suth » 
— — L ane 

I I ſhall conclude: this ſpeculation with-one 
uſeful inference. How can we fi proſ- 
trate ourſelves and fall down before our Maker, 
when we conſider that ineffable nefs and 
wiſdom which contrived this exiſtence for'fitate 
patures? What muſt be the overflowings of 
that good- will, which prompted qur-Ccator to 
oxiſtence to in whom it its not 


neceſſary; eſpecially when edn og 


| himſelf was before in t 
exiſtence and of and in the full en- 

oyment of eternity? What man can think of 
himſeolf as called out and ſeparated from notiung, 
of: hin being made a conſerous, a reaſonable and 
creature, in ſhort, of being taken in wa 
ſhacer of exiſtence, and a kind of in 
otemity. without being ſwallowed up 


wonder, 
in praiſe, in adoration! It is indeed a thought 


r 
IF * 


dn: Tn SEC TA 241. 
r data 


the filence of hi ſoul,” than to be expreſſed by 
words. The Supreme Being has not givers 
powers of funulties ſufficient to tl and 


nify fucky unutterable ode ſ lt. 


It is however ſome comfprety us, th, 


ſhall» be abways doing what we! ſhall be never 


able to do, and that a work which” cannot de 
finiſhed will however be the werk of an che 


nity.. bomonos q at ornate! one 
7:11 2 ADH nne i am 


n geg bd nu tet 
, 
Ob er 6800 , Oe. Tris g. El. hs" 
Long ue fot fuljetf or bu ottive wo 


oft ei ae C BLROOST n¹ν # wits 

I nave juſt tevoived © letter from 4 gentlo- 
man, who tells me he has obſerved) witk / no 
ſmall oonoern, that my papers have of late bon 
very barren im relation to love?7 a ſubject which, 
when agreeably handledꝭ on fcarcely mil of bes 
ing well yepojeed by boch eee ot V7 
If my invention' therefore: ſould be almeſt 
exhauſted on this head; he offers to ſerve un 
ο Hu Jew rin Jr — 99 * Ros 
17 1 y Addiſon. 51 ew 1444 
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me in the quality of a love-caſuiſt; fon urhich 
5 5 he conctives himſelf to / be thoroughly 
, having made this paſſion his principal 
1 land obſerved. it in all its different ſhapes 
and appearances, from the — — 
anne een. e 1 r 
He aſſures me with Seebeben 
which b-opsireworecds from his: realb abilities, 
that he does not doubt o to 
the ſatisfaction of the parties concerned on the 
moſt nice and intricate caſes which can happen 
in an amour; as, 2 — e 
How great the eontra dan the fingers muſt 
be before it amounts to a = 
What can be pro 


ſqueeze:by tho hand. 
perly termed an abſolute de- 
nial from a maidꝭ and what from a widow. 
What advances a lover may preſume to make, 
after having received a pat upon his ſhoulder 
from his miſtreſo s fun. 
Whether a lady, at the firſt interview, u 
allow an humble ſervant to kiſs her hand 
How far it may be permitted to carchs the 
waid.n order bom =" anne with the miſtraſ- 
| at conſtructions a m may put upon 2 
ſmile, and in What — goes ſor no- 
t o off bet adit 0 bonum 
- On what occaſions a ſheepiſh look 1 
ſervice, &c. HA 
u a further proof of "ry ſkill, he allo" ſent 
me ſtycral:maxims in love, which he aſſures me 
are the reſult of a long and profound-refled 
| fame of Which I think myſelf obliged to cm- 
municate to the public, not remembering to 
have ſeen them before in any author.. 


Mu. 
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There are more calamities in the world 10. 
ing from love than from hatred. 0 
Love is the daughter of idleneg, but the 
mother of difquietude. ::. 1, ( 
Men of grave natures, ſays * Francis Ba- 
con, are the moſt conſtant; ſor the ſame reaſon 
men ſhould be more conſtant than women. 
The gay part of mankind 1 amorous, 
the ſerious — wing. Holy „ e Ad- 
A coquette often ſoſes her reputation while 
ſhe preſerves her virtue. 
A prude oſten e her reputation when 
ſhe has loſt her virtue. 062. 24 15: 
Love reſines mans behaviour but makes 
a woman's, ridiculous. , {' 20 
Love is generall 2 Ä — WI — 
will in the — — the middle-aged, 
and a paſſion too groſs to name in the old. 
The endeavours to revive a de 5 
generally extinguiſn the remains of it. 
A woman who from being a flattern Walen 
over-neat, or from being over- neat becomes a 
ſlattern, is moſt certainly 1 in love... „ en 
| ſhall make uſe of this gentleman's ſkil) c I 
ſee occaſion; and, ſince I am got upon the ſub» 
ject of love, ſhall conclude this paper with a 
copy of verſes which were lately ſent me by an 
unknown hand, as I look upon them te above 
the ordinary run of ſonnetoers . 9 1h 
The author tells me they were written in one 
of his deſpairing fits; and I find entertains ſome 
hope that his miſtreſs. may pity ſuch a paſſibn as 
he has deſcribed, before ſhe. n _ ihe . 
ſelf is Corinna. nod: 10 8 Wen 
N 4 


2 > 
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« Conceal, fond man, conceal the mighty ſmart, 
Nor tell Corinna ſhe has fir'd th re, "IV? x 
In vain would'ſt thou complain, in vain ee 1 | 
To aſk a pity which ſhe muſt not lend. 2 
She's too much thy — . * 
And too, too fair to let thy 
in ſecret, and Aa du ee, "US Af 
Dm the reſiſtleſs glances of her 1 
At awtul diſtance entertain thy au i 
Be ftill in pain, but never alk. reliefs). rok, 
Ne er tempt her ſcorn of th conlyming fps 4 
Be any way undone, but fly — — ha 
Thou muſt ſubmit to ſee thy dern bleſs 
Some happier youth that ſhall admire 1 
Who in that lovely form, that heavenly mind 
Shall miſs ten thouſand beauties thou could ſt 14 
Who with low fancy ſhall apprbach her charms, 
- While, half enjoy'd, ſhe ſinls into his arms. 
She knows not, muſt not know; thy nobler _— 
Whom ſhe, and whom the muſes do inſpires 
Her image only ſhall thy breaſt employ, 
And fill thy captive ſoul with ſhades of joy: 
Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by days 
And never, never from thy boſom, ſtray,” T 


© The author of theſe verſes was Gilbert, the ſecond ry 
ther of Euſtace Budgell, eſq. See Shiells's Lives Engliſh 
Poets, &c, vol. v. p. 13. et 


The father of theſe two gentlemen was Gilbert Na 
D. their mother Mar: wt hter of Dr. Willa 
e biſhop of ; Briſtol, whole ler Jane married dean 
Addifon, and was tlie mother of Mr. Joſeph Addiſon. This 
per, No 597, might be written by Mr G. Budgell, or his 
— * for it is ſaid that this whole volume was pub- 
liched b 2 * bi kinſmen Addiſon, without the coneur- 
- rehice of Steele, ell's papers, in the other ſeven vob. 
Sf the Spec. 2 5 „as he is ſaid to have marked his 
pi ns Guardan they are Me 
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* ae e Poet. 17 
Art without ein. Nerdonnon. 
I LooK upon the pl won world within 


itſelf. They have lately furniſhed” the milldle' 
region of it with a new ſet of meteors, in'order- 
to give the ſublime to many modern tragedies. 
| was there laſt winter at the firſt rehearſal of 
the new thunder, which is much more deep 
and ſonorous than any hitherto made uſe of. 
They how 4 — — behind the —— Who 
lays it off wi fucceſs. 'Fhewlightnings 
— — briſkly than heretofore; 
their clouds are alſo better furbelowed, and 
more voluminous; not to mention à violent 
ſtorm locked in a great cheſt; that is deſignod 
for the They are alſd provided with 
above a dozen ſhowers of ſhow, Which, as I am 
— are the plays of many utiſueoeſtſul 

cut = ſhredded for that uſo; 
ag Rymert Bags is to fall in ſhow at the nent 
= of King Lear, in order to heighten, 'or 
rather to alleviate, the diſtreſs of that unfortu- 
nate prince; renn 


Apparently an alluſion to Mr. Dennis new 5 — 
proved method of making thunder; at whom ſeveral obi quo 
ſtrokes in this paper ſeem to have been aimed. See T „With 


notes, vol. v. p. r 3 mg net 7 406, 
notes, 


| 
| 
| 


good for, nothing: as though. 


if it does, I am ſure it tends very much to the 
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to 2 which. that great critic: has written 


I do not indeed wonder that the aQtbrs- ſhould 
be ſuch profeſſed enemies to thoſe among our 
nation who are commonly known 2 
of critics, ſince it is a rule am theſe gen 
men to fall upon a play, not nat ea re Nan 
written, but becauſe it takes. Several of them 
lay it down as a maxim, that whatever dramatic 
performance has a long run muſt of neceſſity be 
the farſt precept in 
poetry were not to pleaſe. Whether this rule 
holds good or not, I ſhall leave to the determing- 
tion of thoſe who are better judges than myſeli; 


2 


F858 2712 


honour of thoſe. gentlemen who have eſtabliſhed 
it; few of their — —— by 
a run of three days, and maſt of them being 
ſo. exquiſitely written, that the town would 
neyer give them more than one night's hearing. 

have a great eſteem for a true critic, ſuch as 
Ariſtotle and Longinus among the Greeks; Ho- 
race and Quintilian among the Romans; Boileau 
and, Dacier the French. But it is dur 
misfortune that ſome, who ſet up ſor 
critics among us, are ſo ſtupid, that they do not 
know how to- put ten words together with 
elegance or common propriety; and withal ſo 
illiterate, that they Abe via no taſte of the 2 
] and therefore criticiſe u au- 
ho only. at ſecond-hand. They judes of them 
by what "other have written, and not by any 
notions they have of the authors themſelves. 

8 | | | 5 
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The words unity; action, ſentiment, and diction, 
pronounced with an air of authority, give them 
2 figure among unlearned readers, who are apt 
to believe they are very deep becauſe they are 
unintelligible. The ancient erities are full of 
the praiſes of their contemporaries; they diſ- 
cover beanties Which eſcaped the obſervation of 
the vulgary! and very often find! out reaſons for 
I ralliating and excuſing ſuch little” lips and ayers 
tchts as were committed” in the writings of 
eminent authors. On the contrary, moſt of the 
ſmatterets in eriticiſm, whi a among us. 
make it their buſineſs to vility and depreciate 
erery new ptoduction that gains applauſe, to 


decry umaginary blemiſhes, and to prove, by far-' 
ſetched a that what paſy' for beauties 


in any celebrated piece are faults and errorm. In 
ſhort,» the writings of theſe critics, compared 
with thoſe of the 'ahcienits; are like the works of 
the ſophiſts compared with thoſe of the old pt» 
loſophers. wie dei, i Unn Treat 
Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazi- 
neſs and ignorance; Which was probably the 
reaſon that in the heathen mythology Momus is = 
fad to be the ſon of Nox and Somnus, of dark - | 
neſs and ſleep . Idle men, who have not been at 
the pains to actompliſſi br diſtinguiſh the- 
(elves, are. very apt to detract from others; as 
ignorant men are very ſubje& to decry thoſt 
beauties in a celebrated work which they have 
not eyes to diſcover. Many ef our ſons of 
Momus, who dignify themſelves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine deſcendants of theſe two 
luſtrious anceſtors. They are often led into 
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_ thoſe numerous abſurdities in which they ail 
A 
there is ſometimes a 
deviating from the rules of art than in 
to them; and, Sa that: there — 
in the works of . gonius, who is ignorant 
*— e whore menk 
6 genus, Win not knaws: <1" "8 
louſly obſerves: them. AM ads Bin gan 
1 Firſt, We may often- takernotice ef Mane. 
on -acquainted with all the rules of 
Writing, and notwithſtanding ehooſe to 
Sn ee octaſions; | 
cauld give inſtances out of all the wniters 
of antiquity who have ſhown their judgment in 
this particular; and receded from an 
eſtabliſhed rule of the drama, when it has made 
way for à mueh higher boauty than the abſer- 
vation ————— 'Thole 
who have ſurveyed the nobleſt /picces/ of -archi- 
tecture and ſtatuary, both ancient and. modem, 
know very well that there art frequent denia- 
tions from art in the works of the greateſt;ma(- 
ters, which have produced a much nobler effet 
than a more accurate and exact way of 'proeed- 
ing could have done. This aften ariſes from 
e the Ins call he puſs g ande in theſe 
arts, ieh is What we om. ſublime" in 
writing. | 
In the next place, our critics do Rr 
able that there ãs more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of the rules of urt, 
than in thoſe of a little genius who knows and 
obſerves them. It is of theſe men of genius that 
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Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſition to the little arti- 


fcial cavilters of h kme; 


« Quorum . eveprar rer mein, 
Potius fans n 0bſcuram Ane. | 


© Whoſe igence he would rather imitate than 
— 's obſcurt diligence.” a 


A critic may have the ſame 3 3 


the ill ſucces of His play as Dr. Souti tolls us 
2 phyſician has at the death of a patient, that 
he was killed /ccundum artem. Our inimitable 
Shakeſpeare is a ſtumbling- block to the whole 
tribe of theſe critics. Who would not 
rather read one of his plays, where there is not a 
ſingle rule of the ſtage obſerved, than any pro- 
duction of a modern critic, here there is not 
one of them; violated ! Shakſpeare was indeed 
vr with ll the foods of pooty, and ma be 
compared to the ſtone in Pyrrhus's 
x Pliny tells us, had the ä — — 
the nine Muſes in the veins of it. produced by 
i ntancous hand of en een 

I 


y Addiſon, on the anti of — 1 


g * 


ring, Which, 
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uale per incertam lunam ſub luce mal; Jena 
N iter in Slvis— FR a Viss. n * 20. 


Thus wander travellers in woods by n 
By the moon's doubtful and net ht. 


e 


Mr 15 E Mr. 
has ſent me a ſecond letter, with ſeveral curious 
obſervations on dreams in general, and the me- 
thod to render improving: an extract o 
his letter will not, mn be Wy e108 


ene 
15 
pare, that 


Sixck we have ſo little time 10 f 
none of it may be loſt, I ſee no ręaſon h 
we ſhould neglect to examine thoſe imagi- 

ſcenes we are preſented with in ſleep; only 
becauſe they have a leſs reality in them than our 
waking meditations. A traveller would 
his judgment in queſtion, who ſhould deſpi 
the directions of his map for want of real rod 
in mi becauſe here ſtands a dot inſtead of a town, 
or a cypher inſtead of a city; and it muſt be a 
long day's journey to travel through two or three 
inches. Fancy in dreams gives us much ſuch 
another landſcape of life as that does of coun- 
tries; and, though its appearances may ſeem 
ſtrangely jumbled together, we may oſten ob- 
ſerve ſuch traces and footſteps of noble thoughts, 
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as, if 22 purſued, _ — us into a 
roper pe of action. There is ſo much 

— in our fancied bliſs, and 2 
thing ſo diſmal and ſhoeking in our ſaneied 
miſery, that, though the inactivity of the body 
has given occaſion for calling ſleep the image of 
death, the briſkneſs of the fancy affords us a 
ſtrong intimation of ſomething within us that 
can never die. tg Wospi hn 

© I have wondered that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the world ſufficiently dreamed 
of by his parents, and had himſelf a tolerable 
knack at ing, ſhould often ſay that ſleep 
was one thing which made him ſenfible he was 
mortal. I, who have not-ſuch fields of action in 
the day- time to divert my attention from this 
matter, plainly perceive that in thoſe operations 
of the mind, while the body is at reſt, there is a 
certain vaſtneſs of conception very ſuitable to the 
capacity, and. demonſtrative of the force of that 
divine part in our compoſition which will laſt 
for ever. Neither do I much doubt but, had 
we a true account of the wonders the hero laſt 
mentioned performed in his ſleep, his conquering 
this little globe would hardly be worth men- 
tioning. I may affirm, without vanity, that, 
when I compare ſeveral actions in Quintus Cur- 
tius with ſome others in my own n , Lap- 
pear the greater hero of the two. E 

I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with obſerving, that 
while we are awake we are at liberty to fix our 
thoughts an what we pleaſe, but in ſſeep we have 
not the command of them. The ideas which 
ſtrike the fancy ariſe in us without our choice, 
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either from the occurrences of the day paſt; the 
temper, we lie down 1n, n may; We 
rection of ſome ſupenor being. uy 

It is certain the 1 ination mey be ib U 
rently affected in ſleep, that out actions of the 
day might be either rewarded or puniſhed with a 
little age of happineſs or miſery. St. Auftiti'wa 
of opinion that, if in Paradiſe there was the ſame 
viciſſitude of ſleeping and waking as in the pre- 
ſent world, the of its inhabjtants would 


be very happy. 
And ſo far at oicſent ue cen Wend Mo 


power, that * are pence rally conformable to 
our waking thoughts, ſo that it is not 
to convey ourſelves to a concert of muſie, the 
converſation of diſtant friends, of any other en- 
re CR COS 
mind. 
My readers, by applying theſe hints; will find 
— — a yoo ay OF 1 ONE 
themſelves a good night. 
1 cadededed Marie's prayer, and 
Lucia's account of Cato, 1 in this light. BY 


-— 


© Marc. Oy ye irumorcal powers that grad di ju, 


Watch round his couch, and ſoften his e 


Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his foul os | 


With eaſy dreams ; remember all his ids 

And ſhew mankind that goodneſs js your cafe. _ 
© Luc. Sweet are the flumbers of 00 virtuous man! 

O Marcia, I have ſeen thy godlike father; n 

Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, - 

rr 

A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 

Ia him ſtretch d at eaſe, his fancy loſt 


r 
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N 


we 


Ja pleaſing dreams as L drem near his “ie 
He ſmil'd aad-cry'd, Ceſar, thou canſt not hurt me. 


M. Shadow acquaints ma ina ipt, that 
he has no manner of title to the viſion which ſfuc- 


cceded his firſt letter; but adds, that, as the gen- 
tleman who wrote it dreams very ſenſibly, he 
hall be glad to meet him ſome night or other 
2 elm-trec, by which Virgil has 
given us a fine metaphorical image of {leep, in 
I TIES leaves together, 
and oblage the. public with, no. acvipat oth 
dreams that lie under them. | 
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ceed from thoſe calumnies and reproaches which 
we ſpread abroad concerning one another. 

There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in 
ſome degree, guilty of this offence ; though at 
the ſame time, however we treat one another, it 
muſt be confeſſed that we all conſent in ſpeaking 
ill of the perſons who are notorious for this prac- 
tice, It generally takes its riſe either from an 
ill- will to mankind, a private inclination to make 
ourſelves eſteemed, an oftentation of wit, a vn. 
nity of being thought in the ſecrets of the world 
or from a deſire of gratifying any of thoſe dil- 
poſitions of mind in thoſe. Leon with ice 
we converſe. | 
- The publiſher of ſcandal as more or le odiow 
to mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he i 
influenced by any one or more of the 
* But, whatever may be e — * 

ſpreading theſe falſe reports, h 

nſider that the effect of them is — 
| juikicigl and pernicious to the rſon at To 
they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, though 
the principle from which it t proccedls 7 be 
different. 

As every one looks pon himſelf with too 
much indulgence when he paſſes a j gment on 
his own thoughts or actions, and as very few 
would be thought guilty of this abominable pro 
ceeding, which is 10 univerſally practiſed, and it 
the ſame time ſo univerſally blamed, I ſhall lay 
down three rules, by which I would have a mat 
exarnine and ſearch into his own heart before bc 
ſtands acquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpoſition 
of mihd which I am here ... Ws 
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| Firſt of all, let him conſider whether. he does 

not take delight in the faults of others. 
Secondly, Whether he is nat too apt to believe 

ſuch little accounts, and more in- 


2 ora Trainee egy 
ae, | 


on the 
Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to ſpread 
and p ſuch reports as tend to the diſre- 
putation of another. | 
— ſteps by which this vice 
proceeds, and. <a; up inf: lander and. deſa- 


mation. 

ln the fiſt pl ©; a man who. takes delight 3 in 
hearing the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently 
that he has a yp reliſh. of ſcandal, and: con- 
ſequently the ſeeds of this vice, within him. If 
his mind is gratified wah OCR reproaches 
ME ao go ney | find the ſame 
pleaſure in reading them, and be the more apt to 
do it, as he will naturally i e every one he 
converſes with is delighted in the ſame manner 
with himſelf. A man ſhould endegyour there- 
fore to wear out of his mind this e cu- 
noſity, which is y height in- 
luncd by ening Fuck Ras a tad 19 the 
diſre of others. Tr elne "} 

In the ſecond place, a man ſhould condult hid 
own heart, whether he be not apt to believe ſuch 
little blackening accounts, and more inchned to 
be credulous . he: uncharitable than: on the 
good- natured | 

Such a. credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and 
generally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his' 
own ſecret P It is a pretty ſaying 

O 2 
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of Thales, Falſchood is juſt as far diſtant from 
truth as the ears ate from the eyes. By which: 
he would. intimate, that a wile: man ſhonld not 
cafily give credit to the report of ations which 
he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head; tnen- 
tion two or three remarkable rules to be obferred 
2 members of the celebuated Abbey. de la 

mn 

The fathers are there ordered never to give 
an ear to any accounts of baſe or criminal a- 
tions; to turn off all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible: 
but, in caſe they hear any thing of this nature 
ſo well atteſted that they cannot diſbelieve it, 
they. a then to ſuppoe that the criminal 
action may have from a good inten- 
tion in him who & guilty of it- This 7 


tn —— — 
is certainty much more lzudablc than to 
Sees, as the ill-· natured of the world 


does, that indifferent and even good atjrons 
proceed fror bad _—_ aud wrong inten- 
tions. 

I the third place, 2 man; ſhould eraminsé his 
———— — find in it a ſetiut in- 
elination _ Lew te > aw ere 
ungen 
— mind, Ubi fee 
kithers bern Feu of, criſes n his hee 
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malignity, it diſbovets ieſolf in its worſt ſymp- 
tom, and is in danger of becoming incurable. 

need not therefore inſiſt upon tho guilt in this 
laſt particular, which every ane cannot but dii- 
approve, Who is nat veid-of humanity, grieven 
commen diſeretion. I ſhall only add, thut, 
whatever: any man may take in 


ſpread- 
ing whiſpers of this naturgm, he will find an in- 
finitely greater ſatisfaction in conquering” the 


temptation he a ny — fecret dic 
ern e * 3 
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ornaments of ſtyle, perfectly diſguiſe the little 
ſenſe they aim at. There is a'grievance of this 
ſort in the commonwealth of letters, which 1 
have for ſome time reſolved to redreſs, and ac- 


cordingly I have ſet this day apart for juſtice. 
What I mean is the mixture F eon: me- 


taphors, which is a fault but too often found in 


learned writers, but in all the unlearned without 
tion. 

In order to ſet this matter in a clear light to 
every 'reader, I ſhall in the firſt place - obſerve, 
that a metaphor is a ſimile in one word, which 
ſerves to convey the thoughts of the mind under 
reſemblances and images which affect the ſenſes. 
There is not any thing in the world, which 
may not be compared to ſeveral . if con- 
ſidered in ſeveral diſtinct lights; or, in other 
words, the ſame thing may be expreſſed by dif- 
ferent metaphors. But the miſchief is, that an 
unſkilful author ſhall run theſe metaphors iþ ab- 
ſurdly into one another, that there ſhall he no 


ſimile, no agreeable picture, no apt reſemblance, 


but confuſion, obſcurity, and noiſe. . Thus I 
have known a hero compared to a thundetbolt, 
a lion, and the ſea; all and cach of them proper 
metaphors for im petuoſity F ebay or force. 
But by bad Wang e it hath happened, 
that the thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, 
the lion hath been darted through the ſkies, 
nd. the billows have rolled out t of the Labyan 

le rt. 

f The abfurdity in this ilteſtee 18 i 
And yet every time that claſhing metaphors are 
Put together this fault i is committed more ot 
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leſs. It hath already been ſaid, that metaphors 
are images of things which affect the ſenſes. 
An image, therefore, taken from what acts 

the fight, cannot, without violence, be applied 
to the hearing; and ſo of the reſt. It is no leſs 
an impropriety to make any being 1 in nature or 
art to do things in its metaphorical ſtate, which 
it could not do in its original. I ſhall illuſtrate 
what I have ſaid by an inſtance which I have 
read more than once in controverſial writers. 
The heavy laſhes,” faith a celebrated author; 
that have — from your pen, &c. I ſup- 
poſe this gentleman, having frequently heard of 

* gall dropping from a pen, and being laſhed in 
a ſatire,” was reſolved to have them both at any 
rate, and fo uttered this complete piece of non- 
ſenſe. It will moſt ly diſcover the ab- 
ſurdity of theſe monſtrous unions, if we will ſup- 
_ theſe metaphors or 1 actually painted. 

magine then a hand holding a pen, and ſeveral 

laſhes of whipcord falling from it, and you have 
the true repreſentation of this ſort of eloquence. 
— this very rule, a reader may be able | 
to judge 8 ney: whatſo⸗ 
ever, and — which are homogenęous, 
and which heterogeneous; or, to ff Nenn 
plainly, which are conſiſtent and owe wr 
ſiſtent. 

There is yet one evil more which I muſt 5 
notice of, and that is the of 
into tedious allego allegories ; Ac Ae 
on the better hand, cauſes confuſiqm as mi Fig 
the other. This becomes — T when 
the luſtre, of one word leads a Writer out of his 
road, and makes him wander from 'his ſubject 

O 4 
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for a page together. I remember a young fel. 
low of this turn, who, having ſaid by chance 
that his miſtreſs had a world of charms, there, 
upon took occaſion to conſider her as one pol. 
ſeſſed of frigid and torrid zones, and her 
from the one to the other. 70 
- I ſhall co this W 
ten in that enormous uo which I hope 
e 
The epiſtle hath heretofore received grea 
a6 1, but, after what hath been fad, let wy 
man commend it if he dare. 
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* Arren the many hey ng tha 
have fallen from your pd, ont OY Ne 
pd ab en en be e 3 
upon your ſhoulders. Lou have 
the ſoul language upon me that ul be b 
ont of the air of Ballingſgate, without | 
who I am, or whether I deſerve to be 
and fcarifed at this rate. I tell you once ſot 
all, turn your eyes where you pleaſe, you ſhall 
never ſmell me out, Do you think that the 
- panics, which you :ſow about the pariſh, wil 
K No, vr, 
you may fight theſe battles as long as you will, 
but when you come to balance the account 
will find that yon have been fiſhing in trou 
waters, and that an qc fatuus hath bewildered 
you, and that indeed. you have built upon : 
. beuge er 
far market. (BI « bn 8007 1 l % 
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ve the Ong ny correſpondent, ho, fel | 


ery whimſical, ay dh ran horn p 2 
wi nay ropdary, ee 
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SW. ee ente fear. . 

| 13-908 fully convinced that there is 
not upon a more W FRuTvre 

than an importunate lover. daily com- 
plaining of the ſeverity of our fate to N ih who 
are wholly ynconcerned in it; and 

proving N which we would a Ll the 
— is the torment of our lives. Notwith- 
ſtanding this reflection, ſir, I cannot farbcar ac- 
quainting you with my own caſe. | You. muſt 
know then, fir, that, even from my childhood, 
the moſt prey inclination. I could perceive 


in myſelf was a . 
with the fair ſex. n as, preſent. 3s nee 
ud e eee 

made choice o 

had not my 

of his own 
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tune ſo much as marrying early; and that no 
man ought to think of wedl until ſix and 
twenty. Knowing his ſentiments upon this 
head, I thought it in vain to apply — 4 to 
women of condition, who erpek Len 
ſo that all my amours have ns been with 
ladies * who had no fortunes : but I know not 
you to give you ſo good an idea of me, ag by 

ying before you the hiſtory of my liſe. 

| "Tan yery well remember, that at my ſthool- 
miſtreſs s, whenever we broke up, I wa always 
for joining myſelf- with the miſs who lay-in, 
and was conſtantly one of the firſt to make x 
party in the play of Huſband and Wife. Thi 
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paſſion for being well with the females ſtill in- | 


creaſed as I advanced in years. At the dancing. 
ſchool I contracted ſo many quarrels by fine 
gling with my ellow-ſcholars. fort for-the 
liked beſt, that upon a ball - night, before our 
mothers made their appearance, I was” —— 
up to the noſe in blood. My father, like a 
creet man, ſoon removed me from this of 
ſoftneſs to a ſchool of diſcipline,” where I learnt 
Latin and Greek. I underwent ſeveraf ſeven. 
ties in this place, until it was thought come 
nient to ſend me to the univerſity: , to 
confeſs the truth, I ſhould not have arrived f 
early at that ſcat of learning but from tlie diſ. 
covery of an intrigue between me and my maſ. 
ter's houſekeeper ; upon whom I had employed 
my rhetoric ſo effectually, that; though ſhe wa 
a very elderly lady; Thad almoſt brought her to 
conſent to marry me. Upon my arrival at Or 
ford, I found logic fo dry, that, inftehd of giving 
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attention to the dead, I ſoon fell to addreffing 
the living. - My firſt amour was with a 
ei whom I ſhall. call Parthenope: her mother 
fold ale by the town-wall-- Being often caught 
there by the proctor, I was forced at laſt, that 
my miſtreſs s might receive no ble - 
miſh, to confeſs my addreſſes were honourable. 
Upon this I was immediately ſent home; but 
Parthenope ſoon' after martying a ſhoemaker, I 
was again ſuffered! to return. My next affair 
was with my taylor daughter, who — 
me for the ſake of a young barber. Upon 
complaining to one of my particular flenas of 
dis misfortune, the cruel ag made a mere jeſt 
of my calamity; and aſked me with a ſmile, 
Where the needle ſhould turn but to the pole*? 
_ this I was deeply in love with a milliner, 
and at laſt with my bed-maker, upon which I 
was ſent away, on W ruſ- 
ticated for ever. STOR e e e 
Upon my coming bois: 1 ſettled to my 
_ ſo heartily; — — great a c 
ervedneſs from the cot 1 
moſt — ay father thought — might 
venture me at tho Temple. 05 7 14 nf} 
Within a week aſter my arrival I began to 
ſhine again, and became enamoured with a 
mighty pretty ereature, "who had every thing 
but money to recommend her. Havi 
quent opportunities of uttering all the ſoſt —.— 
which an heart formed ſor love eould inſpire me 
with, "To gained- her conſent to n 


e 


The commen'fgn of a barber's hop. tg 
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to the converſation of men, and ſtrongly ad- 


ever be very much obhged to yon if you could 
I have ſent word to 
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riage; but, unſortunately for us all, in che a, 
ſence of my charmer I uſually talked the ſum 
language to her eldeſt ſiſter, 4. ese, 1 
pretty. Now, I aſſure you, Mr. , the 

1 


did not proceed from any real 
conceived for her; — — 


dicted to aſſociate with the women, I knew 10 
other language but that of love. I ſhould hoy- 
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let him therefore look to it, and 
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gancies, in hopes that they will in time accuſ- 
tom themielves to dream a little mort to the 
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n paſſion | 
demand; the fard Gladio having Me 
put to death ecnchenters, mon- 
ſters, knights, & without number, and expotort 
lumſelf to all manner of dangers for her-ſakerandt 
aſety.. He defires in his wptitorknow. 
whether, | from a conftant in tho, he 
may not promiſe hunſelf to ſucerod in her ei- 
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been there about a year or two, a guſt of wind, 
that forced open his caſement, blew him over to 
his native country again, where awaking at fix 
o'clock, and the change of the air not 
with him, he turned to his left ſide in order to 
a ſecond voyage; but before he could get on 
ſhipboard was unfortunately apprehended- for 
 ſtealing-a horſe, tried and condemned for the 
fact, and in a fair way of being executed, i 
ſomebody ſtepping haſtily into his chamber had 
not brought him a repneve. - This fellow too 
wants Mr. Shadow's advice; who, I dare. fay, 
would bid him be content to riſe aſter his-firſ 
nap, and learn to be fatiafied as ſoon yy tene 
18. 

The next is a public-ſpiri ited: 4 
tells me, that on the ſecond of September at 
night the whole city was on fire, and would cer- 
tainly have been reduced to aſhes: again by this 
time if he had not flown over it with the New 
River on his back, and happily extinguiſned the 
flames before they had prevailed too far. He 
would be informed whether he has not a right 
to petition the lord mayor and nene * a 
reward. 

A letter, dated September the l 
me, that the writer, being reſolved: to try bi 

fortune, had faſted all that day; and, that be 
might be ſure of dreaming upon ſomething at 
night, procured an handſome {lice of bridescake 

which he placed very conveniently under his 
pillow. In the morning his memory 

to fail him, and he could recollect but 
an odd fancy that he had eaten his: cake; nc 
7 
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being | found upon ſearch reduced to a few 
crumbs, he is reſolved to remember more; of his 
dreams another time, believing from this that 
there may rer. be e en ae in 
tbem. „ ee 
[ have received numerous bin fom 
ſeveral delicious dreamers, deſiring me to invent 
ſme method of ſileneing thoſe noiſy ſlaves 
whoſe occupations lead them to take their carly 
rounds about the city in a morning, doing a deal 
of miſchief,” and working ſtrange confuſion in 
the affairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs 
have done me the honour to acquaint me how. 
often they have been ſhook from their reſpective 
tony by the rattling of a coach, or the rum- 
bling of a wheelbarrow. ,., And. many private 
gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out of vaſt 
eſtates by fellows not worth three · pence. A fair 
lady was juſt upon the point of being married 
to a young, handſome, rich, ingenious nobleman, 
when an impertinent tinker paſſing by forbid the 
bans; and an hopeful youth, who had been newly 
advanced to great honour and preferment, was 
forced by a bouring cobbler to reſign all for 
an old — e has been repreſented — me that 
thoſe ;nconfderable — do nothing but go 
about diſſolving of marriages, and ſpoiling of for- 
tunes, umpoveriſhing rich and ruining great peo- 
ple, interrupting beauties i in the midſt of their 
conqueſts, and generals in the courſe. of their 
victories. A. boiſterous peripatetic hardly goes 
through a ſtreet without waking half aj dozen 
kings and princes, to open their ſhops or clean 
ſhoes, frequently — ſceptres into par- 
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Europe, e War mpon 
Turk, anited, him borſo and! foat, , 
crowned lord of the nniverſc-in Coriltanitinopte: 
the conclufion of ll his ſuoceſſes is, thabionithe 
12th-inſtartt, about ſeven in the -emodtiing, his 
imperial majeſty was depoſcds bye. 
fweeper. +: li lies 
On the other hand, I have epiſtolary teftitho- 
nies of gratitude- from-many-nnibeable-peple, 
who owe to this elamorous 
verancts from 
man, by waking one of theſc diſtreſſta 
men, ſaved A fora: n eee eee, 
An honeſt watch man, biddi 
A freed bim frorte the; 
2 and/Vacaght — 
— inſt him teen A Cem wakes! 
tudinarian confeſſes he has heren cułed ofa 
ſore throat by the hoarſeneſs of car 
relieved from & ft of the —— 
old ſhoes. A noiſy puppy: that 
gentlemar all nine: Jong with his 
was filenced by a 8 — 
F wee qty 
this order f 
to m 
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A famous Macedomian prince, for fear of for- 
hamdelf in the midſt of his good fortune; 
FD Wn rs Tn re | 
bid him remember that he'was-a man. A eiti- 
zen, who is waked by ohe of ' theſe crieri muy 
regard hum as a kind of remembrancer, come to 
admonaſh him that it is time to return to the 
circumſtances he has overlooked fall the ht- 
time, to leave off himſelf what. he is 
not, and une 


he is real 7 wh 
People 
but I halt take no notice of any 1 ima 
ventures that do not while the ſun is on 


this ſide the horizon. For which aſbm I ſtifle 
Fritilla's — laſt Sunday, who, 
while the reſt of the audience were enjoying the 
benefit of an excellent diſcourſe, was her 


companion 

uſual tokens, a cloven foot and a ſtrong 
brimſtone ; which laſt proved a bottle of ſpirits, 
which a good old lad 1 
e the preacher's third 


———— U — wi y fo bl 

3 
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which my oncirocri correſp 

— — Furſuing the 


imagination through all its extrayagancies;"whe- 
Vor. VIII. P 
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ther in ſleeping or waking, is no whproper me- 
thod of correcting and it to act in ſubor 
dination to reaſon, ſo as to bo delighted only with 
ſuch objects as will affect it 1 en 

it is never ſo cool and ſedate. 


No 598. Friday, September 24, 1714. | 
—— — ——— — 


| Janis igitur laudas, quod de ſabientibis a, | 
idebat, quoties a limine moverat mut * 


Protuleratque pedem: Ae eee enn 3 


6 Jur. St. x. 26 | 

Will Neth a the prin of prajley.. a: avandia. 
io * ſame end purſu'd by feveral ways * | h \ 
ity'd, one contemn'd the woful El W I 
= ne bande at follies, one 1 n un F 
' Demis 0 


MaxxtxD may by divided. ints the — 
and a bs who both of them make a very 

in the ſpecies ſo long as they keep 
their ref HeRive humours from degenerating into 
the * extreme; there ane 


= It s not certainly known now dar conn 
of this paper; if it was not the ingenious Dr, * 
wrote it, it was certainly written on hints origi eſted 
by chat elegant ſcholar and gentleman, in the paper, fe to 
under the title of Mr. Shadow's Letter. 


„On Friday the third of October next, chin Mel 
| with a coach andablehorſes, ſets out from the 
rg of, Gray's-inn-lane, to bring 

th, This is to give notice, that any on OY 
—— or iny other place on that rate. 
N. B. Th adv. was inſerted inthe ade en Tun 


day Sept. $$ 171% ._. 5 a Fett: 
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tenden 
2 in 


other to a fantaſtic levity. 


yore Ar of the world are very ane; 
while Je th {6 a cheerfulneſs through conver- 


ation at proper fuſs and on proper occaſions ; 
but, on the cont t grievance to ſoct- 
ety when they inſect every diſeourſe with inſipid 
mirth, and turn ed ſuch ſubjects as are 
not ſuited to it. For though laughter is looked 
upon by the philoſophers as the property of rea- 
ſon, the exceſs of it has been 27 conſidered 
as the mark of folly. 

On the other fide; ſeriouſneſs tons its beauty 
whilſt it 1s attended with cheerfulneſs and hu- 
manity, and does not come in unſeaſonably to 
pall the good humour of thoſe with whom we 
converſe, | 

Theſe two ſets of men, 2 they 
each of them ſhine in their reſpective characters, 
e apt to bear a natural averſion and antipathy 
to one another. 

What is more uſual than to heas men of ff 
ous tempers, and auſtere morals, enlarging upon 
the vanities and follies of the young and gay part 
of the ſpecies, while they look with a kind of 
horror upon ſuch ind diverſions as are 
cle jþ in themſelves, 2 only ar er 
they draw the mind too much? 

I could not but ſmile u n reading g a paſſage in 

er gives of his own 


the account whieh Mr. 
life, wherein he ts it as a great bleſſing 


that in his youth he very narrowly re 
ting a place at cout. 
t muſt indeed be confeſſed that levityof tem- 
1 . 


in the one to a melancholy moroſeneſs, 8 


- 
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per takes a man M off Ris guard; And lod xe 
to his-foul for any temptatiunt 
favours all tho — Wenkpm 
all the zefiſtance of virtue: i for whichigcafola 
renbwhed ſtateſman in Elizabeth's «days, 
after having retired from court and public bu · 
neſs, in order to give himſelf up to the duties 
religion, when any of his old fri to vit 
him, had full this word of advice in his mouth, 
© be ſerious.” DI URI eee aL: am 
. ES mind, 
— of the great advantage of # ſerious ani 
ed temper, wiſhes very gravely, that for 


compo 
the benefit of mankind he had Trophonrus s caye 
in his poſſeſſion; which, ſays he, would contri- | 
bute more to the reformation of manners thanall 
the workhouſes and bridewells in Europe. | 


Me haye a very particular deſdript 
cave in + anger per who tells us that 1. was, made jþ 


than ordi 
obſerved to Bach all his life after, WhO 5 
made his entry into this cave. It was ufuab in 
thoſe times, when any one carried a more than 
ordinary gloomineſs 1 in his features to tell hat 
that he he led like one juſt dome out of T 
nius' 8 cave. ee #441 £3 tot! 

On the other hand, Writers of ö 2 
complexion have been no leſs ſeverelon wy 
poſite party; and have had ont advan 
them, that they have attacked Gm wh wo 
turns of wit and humour. 68 2 1 Non 
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q er ald) Uf inns were at his own 
diſpoſal, eee "ord of 
either of | theſe : firice the moſt perfe 

character is that which is formed ont of both 

them would neither chooſe, td be a 
hermit nor a buffvon: human nature is not ſo 
maſcrable} as that we: ſhould, ' be always. melan- 
choly; nor happy, as that We ſhould be always 

merry. In a word, a man ſhould not Fe 0 if 
thore wat no God in the world; nor at the ſame 
ee 15 2; att 
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has, been my e 48 1 grow old, ifs 
-alow myſelf, fond, little indulgencies, which I 
never /t in may,youth.. Among others is that 
fan afernpon s nap, which 1 Fl into in the 
fiſty-ſiſth year of my age, and have continued 
fat tbe three laſt years paſt. By this means 1 
n double, morning, and riſe twier a day 
fret to my It happens very luckily 
or mer that ſome of my dreams have proved in- 
ſtructive to my countrymen, ſo that 1 may pe 
taich to ſlocp as ell; as to wake; for the good ot 
the: public e Wenn on the 


* By Addiſon, oo ch le af Mr T5 Tickell, 
P 3 
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account with which I have already entertained 
my readers concerning the cave of Trophoni 
was no ſooner fallen into my uſual ſhamber, but 
I dreamed that this cave was put into my poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that I gave public notice of its virtue; 
inviting every one to it who had a mind to be a 
ſerious man for the remaining part of his life, 
Great multitudes immediately reſorted to me, 
The firſt who made the experiment was a Merry- 
andrew, who was put into-my hands by a neigh- 
bouring juſtice of peace, in order to reclaim him 
from that profligate kind of life. Poor Pickle- 
herring had not taken above one turn in it, 
when he came out of the cave, like a hermit 
from his cell, with a penitential look and a moſt 
rueful countenance. I then put in a young 
laughing fop, and, watching for his return; aſked 
him with a ſmile, how he liked the place ? He 
replied © Pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent; 
and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge. A citizen 
then defired me to give free ingreſs and egfre\s 
to his wife, who was dreſſed in the gayeſt eo- 
loured ribbons I had ever ſeen. She went in 
with a flirt of her fan and a ſmirkimg coun- 
tenance, but came out with the ſeverity of Þ 
veſtal; and, throwing from her ſeveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a ſigh, that ſhe reſolved 
to go into deep mourning, and to wear black al 
the reſt of her life. As I had many coquettes 
recommended to me by their parents, their bub 
bands, and their lovers, I let them in all at ones, 
deſiring them to divert themſelves together 
well as they could. Upon their emerging again 
into day-light, you would have fancied my cave 
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to have been a nunnery, and that you had ſeen a 
ſolemn of religious marching out, one 
behind another, in the moſt profound filence and 
the moſt exemplary decency. As I was _ 
much delighted with ſo edifying a fight, there 
came towards me a y of males and 
females, laughing 
a manner, that I rt Fg ay 
before I ſaw them. Upon my aſking 
what brought them thither ? they told me all at 
once that. they were French proteſtants lately 
arrived in Great Britain, and that, finding them 
{clves of too gay an humour for my country, 
they applied themſelves to me in order to com- 
poſe them for Britiſh converſation. I told them 
that, to oblige them, I would ſoon ſpoil their 
murth ; which I admitted a w — 
them, who, after hav taken a furvey of the 
lace, came nut in — antes and with 
ks entirely Engliſh, I afterwards put in a 
Dutchman, who had a great fancy to ſee the 
kelder, as he called it, but I could not obſerve 
that I had made any alteratian in hum, 
A comedian, who had gained groat reputation 
in parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty 
mind to a& Alexander the Great, and fancied 
that he ſhould ſucceed very well in it if he could 
ſtrike two or three laughing features out of his 
face. He tried the experiment, but contracted 
ſo very ſolid a look by it, that I am afraid he will 
be fit for no part hereafter but a Timon of 
Cn ˙ 
en an empty citizen, 
— — — He was 
74 


great compan 
, inging, and dancing, in ſuch 
while 
eir leader 
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ſuccecited cby1amyoungorake! of be: Men 
plen vihd wasbrought to-me hy his — a 
but; :to her igreat ſorrow and ſurpeiſeꝶ ha 
outa quaher- ———— — 
body ofrfreethihikers andi ſooffers at religion, who 
werermaking theniſchves merry at the: ſobqt idoks 
and ah brows. — — 
the I thruſt them all in, ongafteranother, 
and loched the ddor upon them. Updmim 
aponing it, they all looked as if they had been 
ſtichtenod aut of their its, and were 
away with..co in their hands to a woodithat 
wes: within ſight of the place! I found 
were not able to bear themſelves in the. 
ſernious thoughts; but; knowing theſe vm’. 
quiekly: bring them to a better frame of amind;] 
gave them into the of then: friends 
until that happy change was wrought in them. 
The laſt that was brought to me Was a ydung 
— who at the firſt fightiof myi ſhort ac 
into an immoderate fit of laughtery nd 
to hold her ſides all the while her mothet 
was 1} to me. Upon this II 

the old lady, and, taking her daughter by the 
hand, Madam, ſaid I. be pleaſed to retire 


to | Us 
ec cloſet rhile your N 


then put her into the 
cave, when t the mother, after having begged par- 


r girl's n rudeneſs, told me that the often 
her Aa dend and the graveſt of her relations 
a 12 that ſhe would fit Bs 
g and laughing with her companions 
pe f af a tm gedy to the other nay, _— 
| wald, bur out-in ghet 4 
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pla tethbe fr be "4 a faring : 
at her. N MHTher mother was: 
young latly came out; of tha eave;to us. — 
compoſdd{xountenaner. and let curtiji : She 
va — — mn bannt 


with great ſatisfaction, and ſw all my patient: 
walking:rby themſelves in a! very penſivo un 
mutfirig a ſo that the whole ſpace fecmed 
corcred/1withl p Ius 12987) 
reſolved; to go into the cara mmyſolf, and ſete 
what it was that had ſuch wonderful 
effects upon the company; but as: [1was fkbop+ 
ing at the entrance the door being ſomewhat 
low, I gave ſuch/ a nod in my chair that I 
awaked. - After: having recovered myſelf from 
my iirſt ſtartle; I was very well: pleaicd:at the 
accident which had befallen mo, as not know in 
— — the place might have ſpoi 
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particular in 


inions which men of different 
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have entertained concerning the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the ſtate of happineſs. which they 
promiſe themſelves in another world. For, 
whatever prejudices and errors human nature 
lies under, we find that cither reaſon, or tradition 
from our firſt parents, has diſcovered to all 


people ſomething in theſe points which 
analogy to truth, and to the doctrine: 
opened to us by divine revelation. I was lately 
on this ſubje& with a loarned perſon, 
who has been very much converſant among the 
inhabitants of the more weſtern of Afriea 
Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that country. 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of : 
ſuture ſtate of happineſs is this, that every thing 
we there wiſh for will immediately itſelf 
to us. We find, ſay they, our fouls are of ſuch 
a nature that they require variety, and are not 
capable of being always delighted with the ſame 
abjects. The Supreme Being, therefore, in com- 
pliance with this taſte of happineſs which he ha 
planted in the ſoul of man, will raiſe up-from 
time to time, ſay they, every gratification which 


»The perſon alluded to here was probably dean Laney 


Addiſon, * diutinis per Europam Africa egrinationibus 
rerum peritia ſpectabilis. This ale . the father 


of the author of this paper, publiſhed An Account of Welt 


Rarbary,. &c. As the dean died in his 71 year, April 1103, 
this paper was probably written in his life-time, many, years, 
a dozen at leaſt, before the date of its publication in the Spec- 
tatar. See Tat. with notes, Vol. vi. Ne 235, p. 162, note; 
Dr. Johnſon's Lives of Engliſh Poets, vol. ii. p. 
edit. Guo. 1784; and Piogr. Brit. article Addiſon 


celat.] 
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it is in the humour to be pleaſed with. If we 
wiſh to be in groves or -bowers among running 
ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall immediately 

{ind ourſelves in the midſt of fuch a ſcene as we 
deſire. If we would be entertained with muſic 
and the melody of ſounds, the concert ariſrs 
upon our wiſh, and the whole region about us 
is filled with harmony. In ſhort, every deiue 
will be followed by fruition; and whatever « 
man's inclination directs him to will be proſe 
with him. Nor is it material whether the Su- 
preme Power creates in conformity to our wiſhes, 
or whether he only produces ſuch a change in 
our imagination as makes us believe -ourſelyes 
converſant among thoſe ſcenes which delight us, 
Our happineſs will be the ſame, whether it pro- 
ceed from external objects, or from tho impreſ- 
ſions of the Deity upon our own private fancies. 
This is the account which I have received from 
my learned friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem 
of belief be in general very chimerical and vi- 
ſonary, there is ſomething ſublime in its man- 
ner of ing the influence of a Divine 


Being on a human ſoul. It has alſo, like moſt 


other opinions of the — world upon theſe 
important points; it has, I ſay, its foundation in 
truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men after, 
this life to be in g ſtate of perfect happineſs; that 
in this ſtate 
fruitleſs wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy ,every * 
thing we can deſire. But the particular dir- 

cumſtance which I am moſt pleaſed with in this 


ſcheme, and which ariſes from a juſt reflection 
upon human nature, is that variety of pleaſures 


— 
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which it ſuppoſe the fouls of good mem il 


and revelation: The ſoul ' conſifty of 


all the ſenſes both outward and in 
-more 
herſelf in many iRerent wa 
can ainderſtand, will, 


otkrr the like exerciſes 


matates; but, what is more to be conſitletei, 
e of receiving a moſt-exquiſite 
tisſuction from — 


| the foul is ca 
pleaſure and fatis 
vf cheſe its powers, when they are 


by the fatiafaRtion of the memory 
Hearing, or any other mode of 
Aaculty is as a ce dn taſte ine 
gbjeds: accommodated to its | 
tor Tillotſon ſomewhere, 
to determine in w 
pineſs of the bleſſed, becauſe God Almighty i 
[capable of making the ſoul happy by ten ;thou- 
ſand different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral ave- 
nues to which the ſoul is endowed with 
in this e it is not impoſlible, according to the 
eminent divines, but there 
in the ſouls of good men 
as well as new ſenſes in their glo- 
This we are ſure, of, that then 
offered to all thoſs facultic 
which are eſſential to us. 
| We are likewiſe to take notice chat every pe 


Cn 


worlg. This Ii think 
ighly probable, from the ines both of teaſon 

many fl 
cultics, as the underſtanding, and the will; with 
ward z. or, to 
ps he the; Sul. can een 
of- e Ihe 


love, and diſcourſe, and ap 7 nr} yon 
different · kind and 


their proper objects; ſhe can be en 
— de 


d . 


at conſiſts the, hap- 
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be the | happineſs" ef the Whole" faut z "and we 
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the Gul while" any one of its factilties" is in 
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but that 
unte to its nature; and that ĩt 


notice of hy otie of che great 
Mi labþhferrke urid the ſont 
and ſuculties, ther ig no fuch 
dic in hte foul leſthſy ſince it i» the whole 
ſoul ' that remembeis, "ufdevRarids,>ralls; or 
imagine, Ob eee o- 
„underſtaflding, jnation/ ad be 
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like faculties, is for the better enabling us to en- 
preis ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of the. 
culation, not that there is en viſion, in 
the ſoul itſelt. 
Seeing then that the ſoul has . differen 
faculties; or, in other words, many different 
ways of acting; that it can be in pleaſed 
or made happy by all theſe different faculties, or 
_ ways of acting; that it may be endowed with 
| ſeveral latent faculties, — it is not at preſent 
in a condition to exert ; that we cannot believe 
the foul is endowed With an y faculty which is of 
no uſe to it; that, — any one of theſe 
faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul is in a 
ſtate of happineſs; ws in the laſt place, con- 
ſidering that the happineſs of another world is to 
be the happineſs of the whole man; ' Who can 
eſtion but that there is an infinite variety in 
thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and that this 
fulneſs of joy will be made up of all thoſe ples- 
ſures which the nature of the ſoul 1 is p of 
receiving. mn 
We ſhall be the ame confirmed in this doe. 
trine if we obſerve the nature of with re · 
gard to the mind of man. The ſoul does not 
care to be always in the ſame bent. The facul- 
ties relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional pleaſure from the novelty of thoſc 
objects about which they are con 
Revelation likewiſe very — confirms thi 
notion, under the different views which it gives 
us of our future happineſs. In the deſcription 
of the throne of God it repreſents to us all thoſe 
objects which are able to gratify the ſenſes and 
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imagination : in many places it intimates 
to us all the hab the un 


receive-in that ſtate, where all things 
8 
c we art known; the raptures of devotion, of 
divine love, the pleaſure of converſing with our 
ſed Serious; with: an innumerable: hoſt of 
angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men made 
— are likewiſe revraled to us in ſeveral 
parts of the holy wntings. There are alſo men- 
UT 0 i ae 
the bleſſed: ſhall be ranged one above another, 
and in which we may be ſure a of our 
happineſs will. likewiſe conſiſt; for it will not be 
there as in this world, where every our is am- 
ing at power and. ſuperiority: but, on the con- 
trary, every one will find ſtation the moſt 
proper for him in which he is and will 
probably think that he could not have been ſo 
happy in any other ſtation. "Theſe, and many 
other particulars, are marked in divine revela- 


tion, as the ſeveral 1 ts of our eis 
in heaven, which all imply ſuch a 

and ſuch a of the ſoul in if- 
ferent faculties, as I have been here mention: 


ing. 
WWP as he eons 


bims are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and 
the ſeraphims a. ſet of angels who love moſt. 
Whether this diſtinction be not ima- 
binary, I ſhall not here examine; but it is highly 
probable that, among the ſpirits of good men, 
there may be ſome who will be more 


wth the employment of one faculty. t 
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another; and this according to 
innocent and . or —— 


which have here taken the: rot- 
1 might here apply this conſideration to de 
ſpirits of wicked men, vrith relation to 
has = agg ſhall ſuffer in every one of def 
appropriated: in particular. 
But, leaving — — 
I ſhall —— 
be thankful to our great Creatur, 
the being whichho has beſtowed wpon' as, for 


3 We bee by what a y 
of and gladneſs may enter inta tin 
thoughts of man; how wonderfully u hn 
ſpirit is framed, to imbibe its proper: fatisfac- 
tions, and taſte the goodneſs of its Untator. We 
may therefore look into ourſchves with rapture 
—— and cannot fufficiently-expreb 
our gratitude to Him who has encompaſied us 
with ſuch a profuſion of bleſſinga, and apencd 
in us ſo many capacities of enjoying then F 
There cannot be a 1 that 
God has deſigned us for a ſtatæ af futur 
neſs, and for that heaven which he has re 
to us, than that he has thus naturally qualified 
the: ſoul for it, and made it a capable oſ 
receiving ſo much bliſs. He never hare 
made ſuch facultics in vain; and haue endes 
us with powers that were not to: be exerted.on 
ſuch 3 as are ſuited: to them. It is der 
by the inward frame and conſtitution 

of our minds, that he has adapted them to an 
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all the ſame eſſential qualities; only cleared, re- 
fined, and cultivated. Water is the ſame fluid 
body in winter and in fummer ; when it ſtands 
ſtiffened in ice as when it flows along in gentle 
ſtreams, gladdening a thouſand fields in its pro- 
greſs. It is a property of the heart of man to 


be diffuſive: its kind wiſhes ſpread abroad over 


the face of the creation; and if there be thoſe, 
as we may obſerve too many of them, who are 
all w up in their own dear ſelves, without 
any viſible conoern for their ſpecies, let «is ſup- 
poſe that their good-nature is frozen, and, by 
the prevailing force of nde . 5 
reſtrained in its operation. I ſhall ther 
deavour to affign ſome of the princi 

upon this generous propenſien of the — 
ſoul, which will enable us to judge whether, 
and by what method, this moſt uſeful principle 
may be unfettered, and reſtored to its native 
freedom of exerciſe. 

The firſt and leading cauſe is an unhappy 
complexion of body. The heathens, ignorant 
of the true ſource of moral evil, generally chary- 
ed it on the obliquity of matter, Which, being 
eternal and independent, was incapable oſ change 
in any of its properties, even by the Almigbe 
Mind, who, when he came to faſhion, it into 
world of beings, muſt take it as he found i 
This notion, as moſt others ef theirs, is a cm- 
poſition of truth and error. That matter i 
eternal, that, from the ſirſt union of ſoul tu it 
it perverted its inclinations, and that the ill ir 
fluence it hath upon the mind is not to be cor 
rected by God himſelf, are all very great 69% 
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occaſioned by a truth as evident, that the ca- 
racitics and — of the ſoul depend, to 
a great degree, on the bodily temper. As thvns 
are ſome fools, others are knaves by conftitu+ 
tion; and particularly it may be ſaid of many, 
that they are born with an illiberal caſt of 
mind; the matter that compoſes them is tena- 
cious as birdlime; and a kind of cramp draws 
their hands and their hearts together, that they 
never care to open them, unleſs to graſp at 
more. It is a melancholy lot this; but at - 
tended with one advantage above theirs, ta 
whom it would be as painful to forbear good 
offices as it is to theſe men to perform them ; 
that whereas perſons naturally beneficent often 
miſtake inſtin& for virtue, by reaſon of the dif- 
ticulty of diſtinguiſhing when one rules them 
and when the other, men of the oppoſite cha- 
rater may be more certain of the motive that 
predominates in every action. If they cannot 
confer a benefit with that eaſe and frankneſs 
1 ive it a grace in the eye 
of the world, in requital, the real merit of what 
they do is enhanced — the 1 they ſur- 
— he ſtrength 29 3 

s ſcen in riſing againſt the weight of nature; 
and ving tall aing have the reſolution to dif- 
Charge their duty they make a facrifice of incli- 
nation to conſcience, which is always too grate» 
ful to let its followers go without ſuitable marks 
of its approbation. Perhaps the entire cure of 
this ill quality is no more poſſible than of ſome 
uſtempers that deſcend by inheritance. How 
erer, a great deal may be done by a courſe of 
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beneficence obſtinately 
thing, being a likely way of eſtabliſhing a moral 
habit, which ſhall be ſomewhat of a counter- 
poiſe to the force of mechaniſm. : Only it muſt 
be remembered that we do not intermit, upon 
any pretence whatſoever, the cuſtom of doing 
good, in regard, if there be the leaſt ceſſation, 
nature will watch the nity to return, 
and in a ſhort time to recover the ground it v 
ſo long in quitting; for there is this difference 
between mental habits and ſuch as have their 
foundation in the body: theſe (laſt are in their 
nature more forcible and violent; and, to gain 
upon us, need only not be oppoſed; whereas the 
former muſt be continually reinforced with freih 
ſupplies, or they will languiſh and die away. 
And this ſuggeſts the reaſon why good habits in 
eneral require longer time for their ſettlement 
than bad, and yet are ſooner diſplaced ; the rea- 
ſon 1s, that vicious habits, as drunkenneſs for 
inſtance, produce a change in the body, which 
the others not doing, muſt be maintained the 
ſame way they are acquired, by the mere dint 
of induſtry, reſolution, and vigilance,” +. 
Another thing which ſuſpends 8 
of benevolence, is the love of the world; pto- 
ceeding from a falſe notion men have taken up 
that an abundance of the world is an eſſenti 
ingredient in the happineſs of life. World) 
things are of ſuch a quality as to leſſen upon d- 
viding, ſo that the more partners there are the 
leſs muſt fall to every man's private ſhare. Th 
conſequence of this is that they look upon on- 
another with an evil eye, each imagining all the 
| # | 3 


perſiſted in; this, if any 
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reſt to be embarked in an intereſt that cannot 
take place but to his prejudice. Hence are 
thoſe eager competitions for wealth or power; 
hence one man's ſucceſs becomes another's diſ- 
appointment; and, like pretenders to the. ſame 
miſtreſs, they can ſeldom have common charity 
for their rivals. Not that they are naturally 
diſpoſed to quarrel and fall out; but it is natural 
for a man to prefer himſelf to all others, and to 
ſecure his own intereſt firſt. If that which men 
eſteem their happineſs were, like the light, the 
ſame ſufficient and unconfined good, whether 
ten thouſand enjoy the benefit of it or but one, 
we ſhould ſee men's good-will and kind endea 
yours would be as univerſal. | 


&« Homo qui erranti comiter monſtrat viam 
Quaſi lumen de fus lumine accendat, facit, 
Nibilominus ipſi luceat, cum illi accenderit.” 
To direct a wanderer in the right way, is to light 
another man's candle by one's own, which loſes none 
of its light by what the other gains.” | 


But, unluckily, mankind agree in making 
choice of objects which inevitably engage them 
in perpetual differences. Learn, therefore, like 
a wiſe man, the true eſtimate of things. Deſire 
not more of the world than 1s par A ac- 
commodate you in paſſing through it; look u 
every thing als — as uſeleſs only, but 2 | 
denſome. Place not your quiet in things which 
you cannot have without putting others beſide . 
them, and thereby making them your enemies; 
and which, when attained, will give you more 
trouble to keep than ſatisfaction in the enjoy 

Q; 
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ment. Virtue is a good of à nobler kind; it 

ws by communication; and fo little teſem- 
bles earthly riches, that the more hands it is 
lodged in the greater is every man's patticular 
ſtock. So, by propagating and mingling their 
fires, not only all the lights of a branch tog 
caſt a more extenſive brightneſs, but each fin 
light burns with a ſtronger flame. And laſtly, 
take this along with you, that if wealth be an 
inſtrument of pleaſure, the greateſt it 
can put into your power is that of doing good. 
It is worth conſidering, that the of ſenſe 
act within a narrow compaſs, and the appeti 
will ſoon ſay they have enough. © Which of the 
two therefore is the happier-man—he who, con- 
fining all his regard to the gratification, of his 
appetites, 1s capable but of ſhort fits of pleaſure 
—or the man who, reckoning himſelf a ſharer 
in the ſatisfactions of others, eſpecially thoſe 
which come to them by his means, enlarges the 
ſphere of his happineſs? | | 

The laſt enemy to benevolence I ſhall men- 
tion is uneaſineſs of any kind. A guilty, or a 
difcontented mind, a mind ruffled by ill fortune, 
diſconcerted by its own paſſions, ſoured by neg- 
le, or fretting at diſappointments, hath not 
leiſure to attend to the neceſſity or unreaſon- 
ableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte for 
thoſe pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which 
demand a calm and unpolluted heart to reliſh 
them. The moſt miſerable of all beings 1s the 
moſt envious; as, on the other hand, the moſt 
communicative is the happieſt. And-if you are 
in ſearch of the ſeat of perfect love and friend- 
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ſhip, you will not find it until you come to the 
region of the bleſſed, where happineſs, like a re- 
freſhing ſtream, flows from heart to heart in an 
endleſs circulation, and is preſerved ſweet and 
untainted by the motion. It is old advice, if 
you have a favour to requeſt of any one, to ob- 
ſerve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, when the ſoul; 
in a flaſh of good-humour, takes a pleaſure to 
ſhew itſelf pleaſed. Perſons conſcious: of their 
own integrity, ſatisfied with themſelves and 
their condition, and full of confidence in a Su- 
preme Being, and the hope of inamortality, ſur- 
vey all about them with a flow of gaod-will. As 
trees, which like their ſoil, ſhoot 'ant in expreſ- 
lions of kindneſs, and- bend beneath their own 
precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. Now 
if the mind be not thus eaſy, it is an infallible 
ſign that it is not in its natural ſtate ; place the 
mind in its right poſture, it will immediately 
diſcover its innate propenſion to beneficence*.” 


Ne 602. Monday, October 4. 1714. 


A! 


Facit bor itles byaciathes. - Juy. Sat. vi. 110. 
This makes them hyacinths. 


Tas following letter comes from a gentle- 
man who, I find, is very diligent in making his 


„By the Rev. Mr. Henry Grove. See Speck. We $88 
N* 646, and Ne 635. N | EET) f N 
„ This day is publiſhed the 24 edit. of The Mavfol-um, 
a poem ſacred to the memory of Q. Anne, by Mr. Theobald. 
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obſervations, which I think too material not to 
be n to the — i . 
Sin, | r tt ne 
IV order to execute che offics of the 
love caſuiſt of Great Britain, with which I take 
myſelf to be inveſted by your of 
185 , I ſhall make — Aung wer roms 
upon the two ſexes in general, beginning with 
that which always ought” to have th” upper 
hand. After having obſerved with much cur- 
oſity the accompliſhments which are apt to cap- 
tivate female hearts, I find that there is no per- 
ſon ſo irreſiſtible as one who is a man of impor- 
tance, provided it be in matters of no conſe- 
quence. One who makes himſelf talked of, 
though it be for the particular cock of his = 
or for prating aloud in the boxes at a p 2 Ae 
a fair way of being a favourite. I have 
a young fellow make his fortune by knocking 
down a conſtable; and may venture to ſay, 
though it may ſeem a paradox, that many a fair 
one has died by a duel in which both the com- 
batants have ſurvived. 

About three winters ago I took notice of a 
young lady at the theatre, who conceived a paſ- 
ſion for a notorious rake that headed a party of 

catcalls; and am credibly informed that the em- 
peror of the Mohocks married a rich widow 
within three weeks after having rendered him- 
ſelf formidable in the cities of London a and 
Weſtminſter. Scouring and breaking of win- 


t See Spect. Ne 591, 
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dows have done frequent execution upon the 
ſex. But there is no ſet of theſe male charmers 
who make their way more ſucceſsfully than 
thoſe who have gained themſelves a name for 
intrigue, and have ruined the greateſt number of 
reputations. There is a ſtrange curioſity in the 
ſemale world to be a with the dear 
man who has been loved by others, and to know 
what it is that makes him fo ble. His 
reputation does more than half his buſineſs, 
Every one, that is ambitious of being a woman 
of faſhion, looks out for opportunities of being 
in his company; ſo that, to uſe the old proverb, 
« When his name is up he may lie a-bed;” 

] was very ſenſible of the great advantage of 
being a man of importance upon theſe occaſions 
on the day of the king's entry, when I was ſcated 
in a balcony: behind a cluſter of ve pay 
country - ladies, who had one of the 
gentlemen in the midſt of them. The Erl 
trick I caught him at was bowing to ſeveral 
perſons of quality whom he did not know; nay, 
he had the impudence to hem at a blue garter 
ho had a finer equipage than ordinary; and 
ſeemed a little concerned at the impertinent 
huzzas of the mob, that hindered his friend 
from taking notice of him. There was, indeed, 
one who pulled off his hat to him; and, upon 
the ladies aſking who it was, he told them it 
was a foreign | miniſter that he had been very 

merry with the night before; whereas 1 in _— 
it was the city common hunt. , 

N He was never at a loſs when he was aſked 
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any perſon's name, though he ſeldom knew any 
one under a peer. He found dukes and carl; 
among the aldermen, very good-natured fellows 
among the- privy-counſellors, with two or three 
agrecable 2 among the | bulliops and 
judges. | 
l Ein ſhort, I collected from. his whole dif 
courſe that he was acquainted with every body, 
and knew nobody. At the ſame” 2 Lam 
miſtaken if he did not that day make more ad- 
vances in the affections of. his miſtreſa, who fat 
near him, 2 ſw c94/; 2 
year's courtſhip. 

* Ovid has finely touched this method of 
making love, which I ſhall. hens gre apts 
in Mr. OED Promoter ret | 


Page the clexenth 


« Thus love in theatres did firſt improve, 
And theatres are ſtill the ſcenes of love: 
Nor ſhun the chariots and the courſer's race; 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. 

Nor need is there of talking on the hand, 

Nor nods, nor ns which loyers underſtand ;. 

But boldly next the fair your ſcat provide, 

Cloſe as you can to hers, and fide by fide : ' 

Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter, crowding ſit; | 1 

For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 

Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe, | 

Inquire whoſe chariot this, and whoſe that horſe; 

To whatſoever fide ſhe is inclin'd, 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind, 
Like what ſhe likes, from ghence your court begin, 

And whom:ſhe favours wiſh that he may win 


| 
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Again, page the ſixteenth.” | | 
O when will come the day by Heaven Uelignts, 
When thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 
Drawn by white horſes, ſhalt in triumph ride, 
Wich conquer'd ſlaves, attending on thy ide» 
Slaves that no longer can 1} 
O glorious object1 O eee lg: 7 
O day of p e 200 in ni 
Or ſuch a day, 1 e 
Some beauty fits, the ſpettacle to ſee; | 
If ſhe inquires the names of conquer'd kings, 
Of mountains, rivers, and their ae 
Anſwer to all thou know'ſt ; and, if need "i 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly : : 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds; and _ 
Flows the fwift Tigris, with his ſea-green hair. 
Invent new names of things unknown before ; 
Call this Armenia, that the C ſhore ; 
Call this a Mede, and that the Parthian youth; 
Talk probably: no matter for the truth .“ 


* 603. _ Wednciday, October 6, 1714. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, Mea carmina, Ade Dp bim. 


Vins. Kod. viii, 6s. 
Reſtore th charms, , | | 

My lingering Daphnis, Fo my longing arm. 
| - Davoen. 


Tax han if ks Wav from one 
of my e ene and has fomething in it 
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ſo original that I do not much doubt but it will 
divert my r eaders 70 f 


"| 


1. v4 

My time, O ye Muſes, was happily ſpent, 
When Phcebe went with me wherever I went; 
Ten thouſand ſweet pleaſures I felt in my breaſt; 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt! 
But now ſhe 1s gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden I find! 
When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 


| chought twas the ſpring ; but alas! it was ſhe, 


It, 


With ſuch a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 
To riſe up and play, or to lie down and ſleep, 

I was fo good-humour'd, fo cheerful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day, 
But now I fo croſs and fo peeviſh am grown, 

So ſtrangely uncaſy as never was known. 


The Phœbe of this adinired paſtoral was Joanna, the 
daughter of the very learned Dr. Richard Bentley, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Ely, regius profeſſor and maſter of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, who died in 1742: She was afterwards 
married to Dr. Denniſon Cumberland, biſhop of Clonfert in 
Killaloe in Treland, and grandſon of Dr. Richard Cumberland, 
biſhop of Peterboroygh. The author, Mr. John Byrom, 
was, when he wrote this poem, a ſtudent at Cambridge, anda 
candidate for a fellowſhip. This writer affirms, on good au- 

thority, that it anſwered its purpoſe effeQtually, which was 
not ſo much to win the daughter's affections, as to ſecure her 
| father's intereſt on the occaſian above mentioned. As the 
poet was not in reality ſmitten with the charms of Pheebe, he 
is, perhaps, more pardonable for the introduction of ſome Judi- 
crous' inſtances of puerility of ſentiment and expreſſion which 
are introduced into this piece; at leaſt this information, ich 
may be depended upon, ſerves to account for them. 


* 
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My fair-one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 

And my heart —1 am ſure it weighs ne 
pound. 
'? 267 tn. 

© The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 

And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among: 

Thou know'ft, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 

Tas pleaſure to look at, 'twas-mulie.to-hear s | ' 

But now ſhe is abſent I walk by its ide... 

And ſtill as it murmurs do nothing but chide ; 

Muſt you be ſo cheerful while I go in pain ? 

e bee core ee 
plain. ur „ _ 7 4 


; . 2 > ing * 
When undin conn work his 


play, 
And when Phoebe and I were as joyful as thi pH 
How pleaſant their ſporting, how-happy tine, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty, were all in their 


„ 
But now in their frolics when by me they 
I fling at their fake i Pe. 
Be ſtill, then, I cry, for it makes me quite a 
eee nee 7 
v. | 
© My dog I was ever wellpleaſed to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my fair-one and me z 
And Phœbe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow ; and patted his head, 
But now, when he's fawning, I with a ſour look |. 
Cry, Sirrah and give him a blow with my crook ; 
And I'll give him another; for why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phcebe's away? 


238 den 8 PECTATOR: By 
| vi. 
& 1 whe waking with Phcebe, what gh bare 
cen 


How fair was the flower, how freſh was the ! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the — 
The com fields and hedges, and every thing made ? 
But now ſhe has left me, though all are AW ther 
They none —— now fo delightful 
Twas hought but the magic, T find, 

r ſo many beautiful proſpecb ariſe, | 1 705 

An 4 
= 1: FB: 11522 U 2 1 

| e e eee . 
The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. 


t nom ſhe is fill 
| A woods are 2 Wee, We de = 


Her. voice in the concert, as now I ads 
e en FOG elſe e e 


vin. 


3 gag. what js. We of 1 delete hat, 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue?  - 

Does aught of its ſweetneſs the bloſſom beguile ? 

That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they nat ſwile? 


Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was that you 


And made yourſelves fine for; a place on her breaſt: | 


You put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 


To e gr by her hand; on her boſom to-die, 


* IX. 

Gene ape end e Pima) 
Whale amidſt the ſoft yr's cool breezes 1 burn! 
 Methunks if I knew — he would tread, 
r nenen 


N* 
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Fly ſwiſter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And reft in moch longe r for't when ſhe is here. 
Ah, Colin! old Time is foll of delay, © 31 
Nor will gs ou he kr fp ll ds cont Hy 


. 
| © Will no dees power chat hears me complain 
Or cure M di ſoften-my;pain'? 

To be curd, den wu, Col thy removes. 
But hat ſwain is ſo filly to live without love,, 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, . 
For ne er was ſhepherd fo ſadly forlorn. 
Ah! whatthalll do? I fhall die with 


ir? 


| Take heed, all ye frains, how ye love one fo fir,” 
ente 11 


N | Fd, October 8, 1714. 4 N 
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Tue dere of f kiwowing future events ue 
* inclinations in the mind of man. 
ndeed an ability of foreſ * probable accident 
Is what, in tha language of men, is called wile 
dom and F but, not fatisfied with the 
"gt that reaſon holds out, — — en- 
eavoured to penetrate more compendiouſly into 
futurity. Magic, oracles, omens, lucky hours, 
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and the various arts of ſuperſtition, oe their 
riſe to this powerful cauſe. As this principle i; 
founded in fſelf-love, every man is fre to be 
ſolicitous in the firſt place about his own fortune, 
the courſe of his life, and the time © Fon manner 
of his death. ng 

If we conſider that we are free W ſhall 
diſcoyer the abſurdity of fuch inquiries.” Ot of 
our actions, which we might haye perfortni or 
neglected, is the cauſe of another that ſuccded it, 
and ſo the Whole chain of life are 10 5 
gether. Pain, Ponce: or in 
tural product of vicious and mne 
the ay bleſſings are of ones; 
we cannot ſuppoſe our lot to ined 
without impiety. A great enhancement : 
ſure ariſes from its being unexpected ; and pain 
is doubled by being foreſeen. U 2 
and ſeveral other accounts, we ought to, reſt {a- 
tisfied in this portion beſtowed, on us; to adore 
the hand that hath fitted every thihg to our na- 
ture, and hath not more diſplayed hi £09dndhs in 
our knowledge than in our igndfancg. 
- It is not 1er tg Sacco 5 
ſtitious inquiries into future events ae 
or leſs, in pro Pom to the improve 
beral arts and uſeful 1 in Tho 

of the world. . Accordin "eg 

magical incantations remain in 0 7 10 4 * 1 
more remote parts of Scotland th 
ſecond fight*; 1 ſeveral of our 2 1 — 


The notion of the ſecond ſight m Giginalin bane be 
no more than a poetical fiction of Sa or ſomg Highland 
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trynien have ſeen abundance of fairies. In Afia 
this credulity is ſtrong: and the greateſt part of 
refined learning there confiſts in the knowledge 
of amulets, taliſmans, occult numbers, and the 
like. | wit | N 
When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the 
acquaintance of a good-natured muſſulman, who 
promiſed me many good offices which he de- 
ligned to do me when he became prime miniſter, 
which was a fortune beſtowed on his imagination 
by a doctor very deep in the curious ſciences. 
At his ted ſolicitations I went to learn my 
deſtiny of this wonderful ſage. For a ſmall ſum 
had his promiſe, but was deſired to wait in a 
dark apartment until he had run through the 
preparatory ceremonies. Having a ſtrong pro- 
penſity, even then, to dreaming, I took a nap 
upon the ſofa where I was placed, and had the 
ſollowing viſion, the particulars whereof I picked 
up the other day among my papers. 
found myſelf in an unbounded plain, where 
methought the whole world, in ſeveral habits 
and with different tc was aſſembled. The 
multitude glided wiſe v along, and I found in 


. 


myſelf a ſtrong inclination to mingle in the train, 
My eyes quickly ſingled out ſome of the moſt. 


bard, to illuſtrate an unfortunate ſuperiority of . knowing 
and ſtudious over the jlliterate and inconſiderate. Knowledge 
and ſtudy make men ſeera, and to their eyes many pain- 
ful ſights which the vul and thoughtleſ ſee not, or cannot 
ſee, In much ſtudy fax is much grief, and he that in- 
creaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow.” a7 | 

Anepigraphus, jun. De Sapientia Veterum, p. 182. See 

Br. Johnſon's Tour through Scotland, F 
Vol. VIII. 1 
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ſplendid figures. Several in rich caſtains and glit- 
tering turbans buſtled through the throng, und 
trampled over the bodies of thoſe they threw 
down ; until, to my great ſurpriſe, I found that 
the great pace they went only haſtened them to 
a ſcaffold or a bowſtring. Many, beautiful dam- 
ſels on the other fide moved forward with great 
gaicty ; ſome danced until they fell all along; 
and others painted their faces until they'loſ 
their noſes. A tribe of creatures with birfy\looks 
falling into a fit of laughter at the mitfortunes oſ 
the unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upotithein. 
They were each of them filling his pockets with 
gold and jewels; and, when there was n oom 
left for more, theſe wretches] looking round 
with fear atid horror, pined away before 
face with famine and diſeontent/ . D 

This Proſpect of human miſery ſtrueſ me 
dumb for ſome miles. Then it was uthgf tb 
diſburden my mind, I took pen and inf 
every thing that has ſince happened under i) 
office of Spectator. White F as erHple hum 
myſelf fot the good of mankind, I HDI 
to meet with very unſuitable retums ſfromiia/ 
fellow - creatures. Never was poœt ththor be. 
ſet with'pamphileteers, who {btnetiified mlurchel 
directly againſt me, but oftener ſnot at In flv 
ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe up ſuddenly i uHHiduu 
They were all of characters and capatitiesq Worſe 


with enſigns of dignity, and others in hiyenics! 
| «of » n + ng eee Mount 


N 1 0" : * * 

The hirelings and black gowns employed by the adm: 
niſtration in the laſt years of the queen's reigi, Dr. Swilt 
Prior, nd Dr. Freind, Dr. King, Mr. Oldifwort, 


£ 


- — 
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but what moſt ſurpriſed me was to ſee, two or 
three in black gawns among, my enemies, It 
was no ſmall trouble to me, ſametimes torhave 
a man come up to me with an angry fact, „and 
reproach. me for having lampooned him, when 
| had never ſeen or heard of him in my life. 
With the ladies it was otherwiſe: many became 
my enemies for not being particularly Le 
out; as there were others h reſented the 
ſatire which they imagined I had directed againſt 
them. My great comfort was in the company 
of belf a dozen friends, who I found ſince were 
the club which IJ have ſo often mentioned in 
my papers. I laughed often at fir. Roger in my 
leep, and was the more diverted with Will Ho- 
— s gallantries (when we afterwards be- 
came acquainted), becauſe I had foreſeen his 
varriage with a farmer's daughter. The regret. 
which aroſe in my mind upon the death of my 
companions, my anxigtics for the-public, and the 
many calamities ſtill fleeting before my eyes, 
made me repent my curioſity; when the magi- 
cian entered the room, and awakened me, by 
| telling me (when it was. too r be was 
ut going to begin. 7 
N. B I have only delivered the ph bw 
bat part of my life which is paſt, — in- 
Wy convenient to divulge the qi tube be 
E „ 


nnn. ee s g f. 
1 „ 17. 


Mrs. D. Manley , and the writers En eeE wy See 
LL, with — Le vol. vi. p. 106, note ; and vpl. v. 
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— Burde animum; jr # nr 
In quaſcunque uoces artes, haud tar da 23 . 
VIS, Georg. i ti. 55. 
— change their ſavage mind, 
Their wildneſs loſe, and, quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. ” 18 
1 1 Davper. 


Having peruſed the following letter, and 
finding it to run upon the ſubject of love, I re- 
ferred it to the learned caſuiſt, whom I haye re- 
tained in my ſervice for ſpeculations of that 
kind. He returned it to me the next morning 
with his report annexed to it} with both of which 
1 ſhall here preſent my render, > 


"0 Mr. SpECTATOR, | | 
Fix Dix that you have Ae 

an uſeful perſon in your ſeryice in quality of 
love - caſuiſtb, I apply myſelf to you, under a 
very great difficulty, that hath for ſome months 
rplexed me. I have a couple of humble-fer- 
vants, one of which I have no averſion to; the 
other I think of very kindly. The firſt; hath 
the reputation of a man of good ſenſe, and is one 
of thoſe people that your ſex are apt ta value. 
My ſpark is reckoned a coxcomb among the 
men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If I mazry 
the man of worth, as they call him ſhall 


I * Js "Very 
des Spect. Ne 591, Ne 602, Ne 614, Ne 6x3, -s 
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oblige my patents, and i my fortune ; 
but with my dear beau I promiſe myſelf 

neſs, although not a jointure. Now I would atk 
you, Whether 1 ſhould conſent to lead my life 
with a man that I have only no objeQtion to, or 
with him whom all objections to me 
appear frivolous. I am determined to follow 
the caſuiſt's advice, and T dare ſay he will not 
put me upon ſo ſerious a thing as matrimony 
— to wy inclination, 


S 65 | WET © £5958 I am, &c, 


afdconedkhu Fager FiexLs, 

P. S. 1" forg t to tell you | ja the, prete 
gentleman is the moſt complaiſant creature in 
the world, and is always of my mind; but the 
other, forſooth, 7 he A A ch wit as 
myſelf, flights my la e inſolence 
to contradi& me when he thinks I am not in 
the right. About half an hour ago he maintain- 
10 to my face 1 a patch always implies a pim · 
55 4. L107 11 122 * 

"As L lo vpn d. to be my duty cher to ſide 
with the parents than the daughter, I ſhall pro- 
p6ſe ſome eqnſiderations to my gentle 
which may incline her to comply with thoſe 
under whoſe direction ſhe is: and at the ſame 
time convince her that it is not impoſſible but 
ſhe may, in time, have a true affection for him 
who is at preſent indifferent to her; or, to uſe 
the old family maxim, that, if ſhe marries firſt, 
love will come after.” | 

The only objection that ſhe ſeems to inſinuate 

R 3 
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againſt the gentleman propoſed: to her, ia h 
want of: oomplaifance, Which, I peraeive, ſhe in 
vbry willing to return. Now can dilgeygr 
from this very ewcumſtance; that ſhe nd her 
lover, whatever they may: think of iti: ave very 
good friends: in their hearts It. is: difficult: to 
determine Whether love delights, more inigising 
leaſure or pain. Let miſs Fickle aſk. her own 

, af ſhe doth not take a ſeoret pride in mał · 

ing this man of good ſenſe loo very (filly. bath 
ſhe ever been better pleaſed than hen her be- 
haviour hath made her lover ready: to, hang him- 
ſelf D doth ſhe ever rejoice! more than when 
the; thinks ſhe hath driven him to the v 
brink: of putluig-ſtream ? Let her conſider; at 
the ſame time, that it is not impoſſible: but her 
lover may haye diſcovered her tricks, and at a 
mind to. give hier / as good hs the brings. I re- 
member a handſome young. beggage that treatel 
a hopeful Greek of my acquaintance, juſt cute 
from Oxford, as if he had ibenmn arbarbarianc The 
firſt week after ſhe had fixed himiiſhaituoł a 
pinch' of, ſnuff out of his rials ben, and tappa- 
ntly touched the enemy istlittle finger. Sh 
ee a profeſſed enemy to the: arts and ſci- 
ences, and ſcarce ever wrote a betten to him wath- 
out wiltully misſpelling his name The young 
ſcholar, to be even with her, railed at og 
as ſoon as he had got the o‚ d; and id wot 
want parts to turn into ridicule her men oß wit 
and pleaſure of the town. Aſter having irritated 
one another for the ſpace; of five montlis ſhe 
made an aſſignation with him fourſcure miles 
from London. But, as he was mary tel ge: 


tl 


- @ ww mh wu 
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quainted with her penny he took a journey 
the quite contrary v they met, 
lled, and in — days were married. 
Their former hoſtilities are now the ſubject of 
their mirth, being content at preſent with that 
part of love only which beſtows pleaſure. 
Women who have been married ſome time, 
not having it in their heads to draw after them 
a numerous tram of followers, find their ſatiſ- 
faction in the on of one man's heart. I 
know very well that ladies in their bloom defire 
to be excuſed in this But, when time 
hath worn out their natural vanity and taught 
them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles on its pro- 
r object. And it is probably for this reaſon 
that, among huſbands, you will find more that 
are fond of women bbjomd their-prime than-of 
thoſe who are actually in the inſolenee of 
My ay rey apply the w_ een — the 
other n 
I need 5e inf upon the neotflity of their 
purſulng one common intereſt, and their united 
care for their children; but ſhalb only obſerve, 
by the way; that married are both more 
warm in their love and more h in their ha- 
tred than any others whatſoever. Mutual fa- 
rours arid obligations, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be greater here tlian in any other ſtate, na- 
turally beget an interiſe affection in generous 
minds. As, on the contrary, perſons Who have 
beſtowed ſuch favours have a Spirticclas bittern e s 
in their reſentments, when they think them- 
ſelyes ill treated by thoſe of whom » they have e. 


ſerred ſo much. 


R 4 


that is the moſt like bertel. 
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Beſides, miſs Ficklen may conſider &hat, as 


there are oſten many faults eoncealed-before | 


marriage, ſo. there nn 
unobſerved. , t e Ml 

To this we may add the great efficiicy of caſs 
tom and conſtant converſation to product a mu- 
tual friendſhip and benevolence in two perſons, 
It ia a nice reflection, which I have heard a 
friend of mine make, that you may be ſure a 
woman loves a man when ſhe uſes, his expteſ- 
ſions, tells his ſtories, or imitates his manger, 
This gives a ſecret delight; for iĩmitation is a 
kind of artleſs flattery, and mightily favours the 
powerful principle f ſelf-love. It is certain that 
married perſons, who are poſſeſſed with a mutual 
eſteem, not only catch the air and way af talk 


from one another, but fall into the ſame; traces 


of thinking and liking. Nay, ſome have carried 


the romaxł ſo far as to aſſert, that the features oſ 


man and wife grow, in time, to reſemble one 
another. Let my fair dent therefore 
conſider, that the — recommended will 
have 2 good deal of her own face in two or three 
years; which ſhe muſt not expect from the beau, 


who is too full of his dear ſelf to 4 _ | 


anothex. And I dare appeal to her ow 
ment, if that perſon — yon not, be the hah 


We have a remarkable inſtance to our 5 
urpoſe in the hiſtory of king Edgar, which I 
ſhall here relate, and leave it with my fair cor- 

reſpondent to be applied to herſelf. 
his great monarch, who is ſo famous in 


Britiſh ſtory, fell in love, as he made his prov. 
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greſs through his kingdom, with a certain duke's 
daughter who lived near Wincheſter, and was 
the moſt celebrated beauty of the age. His in- 
portunities and the violence of his paſſion were 
ſo great, that the mother of the young lady 
promiſed him to bring her daughter to his bed 
the next night, though in her heart ſne abhor- 
red ſo infamous an office. It was no ſooner dark 
than ſne conveyed into his room à young maid 
of no diſagreeable figure, who was one of her 
attendants, and did not want addreſs to improve 
the opportunity for the ad vancement of her for- 
tune. She made ſo good uſe of her time, that, 
when ſhe offered to riſt᷑ a little before day, the 
king could by no means think of parting with 
her; ſo that, finding herſelf under a neceſſity of 
diſcovering who!ſhe-was, ſne did it in ſo hand- 
ſome a manter, that his majeſty was exceediug 
gracious to her, and took ever aſter under 
his protection: inſomuch that, our ' chronicles 
tell us, he carried her with him, made her 
his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and continued true to 
her alone, until his marriage with the beautiful 
Efnida. ln e n ee n 
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Probably by Mr. E. Budgell, whoſe in the pre- 
bog eat bt the Spectator are marked! by duh dif- 
tinction, with an X. dee Spect. N* 555 re ee 
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6127117 ——longum rantu ſolata labbrevs © ö, on 
II Ae Vale percurrit pectin lens. 00 
ff} Ort 12/49 L os fg 
enn time at home. bark 2491 emu 
Te good wife ſinging plies 5 various lo. ,, rf t 


'7 „Mr. Sp E (Aron, /(Y Den derb G1 


I nay 1 r Bud. ander my 
— 4 HAVE a couple o nieces 
1 de dene min gait e 

not w. where to have | 
dreſs, their tea, and their viſits, take up 
time, Fe 908, ey go to bed as tired with 
nothing aß {age 


Fe the ca 


dedicate 


5 in my time, in 1 
or 8 beds, chairs, and — gu for the 

family. For my part, I haye plied im hd needle 
theſe fifty years, and by my * would 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my 
heart to ſee a couple of proud idle flirts ſipping 
theres, * N whole afternoon, in a roam hure 
round with the ind of their t 
mother. Pray, ſir, _—_ the ewe chun at of 
embroidery into your ſerious conſideration; and, 
as you have a great deal of the virtue of the laſt 
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age in you, continue your endeavours to reform 


the . Dr. LEXIS — — nn 1 
pr ee eee 4 — aa 


22 — - _ — 3 - * — 
— — 


In childs to o the ee of my venera- 
ble correſpondent, I have duly weighed this im- 
portant ſubject, and promiſe myſelf, from the 
arguments here laid down, that all the fine ladics 
of England will be ready, as ſoon as their mourn- 
ing is over ', to appear covered with the work of 
their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment muſt it be 
to the fair ſex, whom their native m 
the tenderneſs of men towards them exempts 
from publie birſineſs, to paſs their hours in imi- 
tating fruits and flowers, and tranſplanting all 
the Wulle of nature into their own drefs, = 
nifing à new creation in theit cloſets and 
ments! How pleafing is the amuſement * by 
walking among the ſhades and groves planted 
by themſelves, 15 . flain by the 
need; ot little haye brought 
into the World wi * Ly 

This is, methinks, pl Fl peter way lese 
in a lady can ſhew a fine genius; and I cannot 
forbear Wiſhing that ſeverdt writers of that ſex 
had choſeff 00 apply themſelves rather to tapeſtry 
than chyme. Your paſtoral es may vent 
their fancy in rural landſcapes and place d 
ing ow. -9-oy'f under ſilken willows,” or drown 
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them in a ſtream of mohair. The heroic writ. 
ers may work up battles as ſucceſsfully, and in- 
flame them Wrth gold, or ſtain them with crim- 
ſon. Even thoſe who have only a turn to a 
ſong,. or am epigram, may put many valuable 
ſtitches into 'a purſe, and crowd a thouſand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

f may; wWithoüt breach of good manners, 
ane that any pretty — is void of ge 
a> and would perform her part herein - 

ty awk wardly, T muſt nevertheleſs inſiſt 
her Working, 2 be only to keep her out of 
— s Way. 

Another ſor buſying women 
in wWelks of fancy is, becauſe it takes them off 
from feardal; the uſual attendant of tea-tables, 
and all other inactive ſoenes of life. While they 
are forming ther birds and beaſts, their neigh- 
dours will be allowed to be the fathers of their 
own children; and whig and tory will be but 
ſeldom mentioned where the great diſpute is, 
whether blue or red is the more propef colour. 
How much greater glory would Sophronia do 
the general, if ſhe would chooſe'rather to work 
the battle of Blenheim in tapeſtry, than ſignalize 
herſelf with ſo much vehemence int 0 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts! 

A third reaſon that T ſhall mention, is the 
profit that is brought to the family where theſe 
pretty arts are encouraged. It is manifeſt that 
this way of life not 'only keeps fair ladies from 
running out into expenſes, but is at the ſame 
time an actual improvement. How memorable 
would that matron be, who ſhall have it ſub- 
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{cnbed upon her monument She that wrought 
out the — Bible in tapeſtry; and died in a 
good old age, after having covered three hundred 
yards of wall in the manſion houſe ! 7 

The premiſes being conſidered, I humbly fub- 
mit BY following rk to all mothers in 


Great Britain: 

I. That no yaung-yir in whatſoever be allow- | 
ed to receive the agdreflcs gf hes firſt loyet but 
in a ſuit of her, own Ao — ol 


l. That befare, every freſh humble ſcrrant the 
be obliged to appear with a new ſtomacher 4 
the leaſt. 

III. That no one be actually married a ſhe 
hath the childbed pillows, &c, 8 e 
likewiſe the mantle for the boy 

Theſe laws, if I miſtake not, noo eſe 
reſtore the decayed art of needle work, 
the virgins of Great a orgy jun g. 4 
fingered in their buſin | ber 8 ” 2 

There is a memorable cuſtom of the G 
ladies in this particular preſerved. in Hates 
which I hape will have a very good effect with 
my countryrwy omen. A widow, in ancient times, 
could not, without indecency, receive a ſecond 
huſband, until ſhe, had woven a ſhrowd for her 
deceaſed lord, or the next of kin to him. Ac» 
cordingly, the Penelope, having, as ſhe 
thought, loſt Ty, at ſea, em 8 Fer Th 
in pre ding- hee 
father paring, due 1 het 7 
being very famous, ww — 9-4 Gufficieatly 
known in its . circumſtances, | give 
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it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her 
wooers relate an n e 
Sweet hope ſne gave to every — e 
With well- taught looks, and a deckitſul 
A web ſhe wove of many a ſlender twine, 
Of curious texture, and perplext deſign; 
My youths, ſhe cry'd, my lord but new 1 
Forbear a while to court my widowd | 
Till I have wove, as ſolemn vows require, | 
This web, a ſhrowd for poor U ſire. 
His limbs, when fate the hero's foul demands, 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands, 
Leſt all the dames of Greece my name deſpiſe, - 
While the great king without a covering lies. 
© Thus ſhe: nor did my friends miſtruſt age 
All day the ſped the long laborious toll: 
But wheit/the burning lamps ſupply'd the ſun, 17 
Each night unravell d what the 7 begun. 
Three ve. long ſummers did the fraud p 72 
The fourth her maidens told th amazi 
Theſe eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my ſfund.. 
The — labours of her faithleſs hand: 195 
Till, warch'd at length, and preſs'd on every hdd, 
Her alk ſhe. 1 and ne a bride,” ο 
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Mr. Sener ron, ine kwaatd! d ad? 
tHavme in ads papes of Man 

laſt * publiſhed my report on the "caſe! 


love comeʒ after marri 'readet 
are ſatisfle& of this Re . that hope 1 ni 
produces, matrimony, ſo it often, pes 
matrimon produces lor, ran lain 387 
It perhaps requires more virtue to bl u 


good huſband or wife than what 
finiſningl any the moſt ſhining character what 


ſoever. it 151 7001. U n 97! 1 
« Diſcretion ſtems abſolutely rieceſſary; an 
accordingly we find' that the beft huſban have 


been moſt famous for their wiſdom. 2 

who hath drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent 

man, to make it the more complete, hath cele- 

brated him for the juſt returns of N 
u 


truth to his Penelope; inſomuch that he refuſed 


the careſſes of a goddeſs for her fake; and, to 


uſe the expreſſion of the beſt of authors, 


% Vetulant ſham pretulit immort itati, his old 


woman was dearer to him than immortality. 
| Ne 60g. 


go to the 
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A 
is domeſtic c er, as it! oduces 
conſtancy and mutual 2 Ta Brunn 
and Porcia were more remarkable for virtue and 
affection than any others of the age in which 
they lived. © | EEE 
Good- nature is a third neceflary ingredient 
in the marriage ſtate, without which it would 
inevitably ſour upon a thouſand occaſions. When 
greatneſs of mind is joined with this amiable 
quality, it attracts the admiration and eſteem of 
all who behold it. Thus Cæſar, not more te- 
markable for his fortune and valour than for his 
humanity, ſtole into the hearts of the Roman 
people, when, breaking through the cuſtom, he 
pronounced an oration at the funeral of his firi 
and beſt-beloved wife. 5 1 41119 
Good - nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be 
ſteady and uniform, and accompanied with an 
evenneſs of temper, which is above all things to 
be preſerved in this friendſhip contracted for liſe. 
A man muſt be eaſy within himſelf before he 
can be ſo to his other ſelf. Socrates and Mar- 
cus Aurelius are inſtances of men, who, by the 
ſtrength of philoſophy, having entirely 
their minds, and ſubdued their paſſions, are ce- 
lebrated for good huſbands; notwithſtanding the 
firſt was yoked with  Xantippe, and the other 


with: Fauſtina, If the wedded pair would but 


habituate themſelves. for the firſt year to bear 
with one another's faults, the difficulty would 
be pretty well conquered. This mutual ſweet- 
neſs of temper and complacency was finely re- 
commended in the nuptial ceremonies among 
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the heathens, who, when they. ſaczificed tor uno 


at that ſolamuity, always. Ef the Fall from 
the entrails of the victim, and gaſt it behind the 
altar. 5 Y | 8 a'y 2113330 Ns 


„I ſhall conclude, this letter with.a paſſage out 
of Dr. Plot's Natural Hiftory of Staffordſhire, 


tioned. - 
„Sir. 


and Coy lee, all in the county af Stafford, of the 
carls of Lancaſter, by this memorable. ſervice.— 
The ſaid ſir Philip hall find, maintaig, and Juſ; 
tain, one bacon-flitch, hanging in his hall at 
Whichenovre ready arrayed all times of the 
year but in Lent, to be given to every man or 
woman married, after the day and the year of 
their marriage be paſt, in form following. 

| * was an inſtitution of the ſame kind at Dunmowe 
in ex. o 299 | . 

In the reign of Hen. III Rob. Fitz Walter, lord of Wood- 


ham, re- edified the decayed priory of Dunmowe, which on 


Juga, a devout and religious woman, his anceſtor, had buylded. 


In which priory atoſe a cuſtom inſtituted by him or ſome of 
his ſucceſſors, {with an intention, it has been ſaid, to convince 
the nuns, &c. that marriage was not ſuch aſtate of felicity as 
was fondly conceived by unmarried e,] that he/which 
repented * not of his marriage, ing or wakipg, in a 
year and a day, might come lawfully to Dunmowe, and claim 
1 gammon of bacon ; and this cuſtom continued until the diſ- 
ſolution of the houſe, when as other abbyes were ſuppreſſod in 
the tyme of Hen. VIII. and the bacon was delivered with ſuch 


Vor. VIII. * 8 | * 8 a 
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« Whenſoever that any one ſuch before named 
will come to inquire for the bacon, in their own 
perſon, they ſhall come to the bailiff, or to the 
porter of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, and thall 
ſay to them in the manner as enſuetn. 

* Bayliff, or porter, I do you to know, that 
I am come for myſelf, to demand one bacon 
flyke hanging in the hall of the lord of Which- 
enovre, after the form thercunto belonging. 

« After which relation, the bailiff or rider 
ſhall affign a day to him, upon promiſe. by his 
faith to return, and with him to bring twain of 


ſolemnity and tryumph as they of the priory and townſmen 
could make. 

The claimant was to make oath before the prior & the 
convent, and the whole town, kneeling in * church-u 
on two ſharp-pointed ſtones, &c. 

The form of the cath was as follbws: 


* You ſhall ſwear by cuſtom of confeſſion 
If ever you made nuptial tranſgreſſion, 
— ou either married man or wyfe, 
By ouſehold brawls or contentious 
r otherwyle at bed or at boord 
Offend other in deed or word: 
Or ſynce the pariſh clerck ſaid amen, 
You wiſh yourſelves unmarried agen; 
Or in a twelve months tyme and a day 
Repented not in thought any manner of way; 
But continued true and juſt i in deſyre 
As when you join'd hands in the holy quuyre: 
If to theſe conditions without all fear, 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear; 
You hall of our bacon of Dunmowe receive, 
And bear it from hence with love and good leave, 
For this our cuſtome of Dunmowe well known, 
1 hough the paſtime be ours, the bacon's * own.” 
LELAnD's Itinerary, vol. iii. p. 5. & ſet 
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his nechbours. And in the mean time the ſaid 
dailiff ſhall take with him twain of the free- 
holders of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, and 
they three ſhall go to the manor. of Rudlow, 
belonging to Robert Knightleye, and there ſhall 
ſummon the aforeſaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, 
commanding him to be ready at Whichenovre 
the day appointed, at prime of day, with his 
carriage, that is to ſay, a horſe and a ſaddle, a 
ſack and a pryke, for to convey the ſaid bacon 
and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- 
ford, at his coſtages. And then the ſaid bailiff 
ſhall, with the ſaid freeholders, fummon all the 
tenants of the ſaid manor, to be ready at the 
day appointed at Whichenovre, for to do and 
perform the ſervices which they owe to the ba- 
con. And at the day aſſigned, all ſuch as owe 
ſervices to the bacon ſhall be ready at the gate 
of the manor of Whichenovre, from the ſun- 
riſing to noon, attending and awaiting for the 
coming of him who fetcheth the bacon. And 
when he is come, there ſhall be delivered to him 
and his fellows, chapelets, and to all thoſe which 
ſhall be there, to do their ſervices due to the ba- 
con. And they ſhall lead the ſaid demandant 
with trumps and tabors, and other manner of 
minſtrelſy, to the hall door, where he ſhall find 
the lord of Whichenovre, or his ſteward, ready 
to deliver the bacon in this manner. | 

He ſhall inquire of him which demandeth 
the bacon, if he have brought twain of his 
neighbours with him: which muſt anſwer, 
they be here ready. And then the ſteward 
ſhall cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, if the 

| 8 2 ©, 
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| faid demantant be a wedded man, or have been 
a man wedded ; and if ſince his marriage ou 
year and a day be paſt; and if he be a freeman, 
or a villain s. And if his ſaid neighbours make 
oath that he hath for him all theſe three points 
rehearſed, then ſhall the bacon be taken down 
and brought to the hall door, and ſhall there be 
laid upon one half-quarter of wheat, and upon 
one other of rye. And he that demandeth the 
bacon ſhall kneel upon his knee, and ſhall hold 
his right hand upon a book, which. book ſhall be 
laid upon the bacon and the corn; and ſhall 
make oath in this manner. 

Hear ye, fir Philip de Somerville, lord of 
Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of this ba- 
conne : that I A ſithe I wedded B my wife, and 
ſithe I had hyr in my kepying, and at my wylle 
by a year and a day after our marriage, I would 
not have chaunged for none other; farer ne 
fowler; richer ne pourer; ne for none other de- 
ſcended of greater lynage ; ſleeping ne waking, 
at noo tyme. And if the ſeyd B were ole, 
and I ſole, I would take her to be my wife be- 
fore all the wymen of the world, of what con- 
diciones ſoever they be, good or evylle; as help 
me God and his — and this fleſh and all 

fleſhes. 
enn neighbours ſhall make oath, that 
they truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. And if it 
be found by his neighbours before named, that 
he be a freeman, there ſhall be delivered to him 


* i. e. According to the acceptation of the word 1 the dat 
of this inſtitution, * a freeman, or a ſervant 


8 
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half a quarter of wheat and a cheeſe; and if he 
be a villain, he ſhall have half a quarter of rye 
without cheeſe. And then ſhall Knightleye, 
the lord of Rudlow, be called for, to carry all 
theſe things tofore rehearſed ; and the ſaid corn 


ſhall be laid on one horſe and the bacon above 


it: and he to whom the bacon appertaineth ſhall 
aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall take the cheeſe 
before him, if he have a horſe. And if he have 


none, the lord of Whichenovre ſhall cauſe him 


to have one horſe and ſaddle, to ſuch time as he 
be paſſed his lordſhip ; and ſo ſhall they depart 
the manor of Whichenovre with the corn and 
the bacon, tofore him that hath won it, with 
trumpets, taborets, and other manner of min- 
ſtrelſy. - And all the free tenants of Whicheno- 
vre ſhall conduct him to be paſſed the lordſhip 
of Whichenovre. And then ſhall they all return 
except him to whom appertaineth to make the 
carriage and journey without the county of 


Stafford, at the coſts of his lord of Which- 


enovre.“ 


Ne 608. Monday, October 18, 1714. 
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A Perjuria ridet amantum. 
Ovip. Ars Am. i. $ 33- 


———PForgiving with a ſmile 
The * that eaſy maids beguile. 4s 4 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
* ACCORDING to my promiſe I here- 
with tranſmit to you a liſt of ſeveral perſons, 
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who from time to time demanded the flitch of 
bacon of fir Philip de Somerville, and his de- 
ſcendants; as it is preſerved in an ancient ma- 
nuſcript under the title of The Regiſter of 
Whichenovre-hall, and of the bacon flitch there 
maintained.” 

In the beginning of this record is recited the 
law or inſtitution in form, as it 1s already print- 
ed in your laſt paper: to which are added two 
by-laws, as a comment upon the general law, 
the ſubſtance whereof is, that the wife ſhall 
take the ſame oath as the huſband, mutatis mu- 
zandis; and that the judges ſhall, 'as they think 


meet, interrogate or croſs-examine the witneſſes. 


After this proceeds the regiſter 1 in manner fol- 


lowing : 

Aubry de Falſtaff, ſon of fir John Falſtaff 
kt. with dame Maude his wife, were the firſt 
that demanded the bacon, he having bribed 
twain of his father's companions to ſwear falſely 
in his behoof, whereby he gained the flitch: but 
he and his faid wife falling immediately into a 
diſpute how the ſaid bacon ſhould be dreſſed, it 
was by order of the judges taken from him, and 
hung up again in the hall. 

*« Aliſon, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
her ſaid huſband along with her, and ſet forth 
the good conditions and behaviour of her con- 
ſort, adding withal that ſhe doubted not but he 
was ready to atteſt the like of her, his wife; 
whereupon he, the ſaid Stephen, ſhaking his 
head, ſhe turned ſhort upon him, and gave him 
a box on the ear. 


* Philip de Waverland, kaving laid his hand 


„ and Renhd wont tl. 


SO — — — — 
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upon the book, when the clauſe, © were I ſolc 
and ſhe ſole, was rehearſed, found a ſecret 
compuniction riſing in his mind, and Kols it off 


LY" « Richard de Loveleſs, wha was a courticr, 
and a very well-bred man, being obſerved to he- 
ſitate at the words after our marriage, was 
thereupon required to explain himſelf. He re- 
plied, by talking very largely of his exact com- 

iſance while he was a lover; and alleged 
that he had not in the leaſt diſobliged his wife 
for a year and a day before marriage, which he 
hoped was the fame thing 

** Rejected, + 

« Joceline Jolly, eſq. making it appear, b 
unqueſtionable teſtimony, that he and his wite 
had preſerved full and entire affection for the 
ſpace of the firſt month, commonly called the 
honey-moon, he had in conſideration thereof 


one raſher beſtowed upon him.” 
After this, ſays the record, many years ed 
over before any demandant appeared at Which- 


enovre-hall; inſomuch that one would have 
thought that the whole country were turned 
”_ ſo little was their affection to the flitch of 
con. 

The next couple enrolled had like to * 
carried it, if one of the witneſſes had not de- 
poſed, that dining on a Sunday with the de- 
mandant, whoſe wife had ſat wr the ſquire's 

lady at church, ſhe the ſaid wife dropped ſome 
expreſſions, as if ſhe thought her — and de · 
ſerved to be knighted ; to which he returned a 


paſſionate piſh ! the judges, taking the premiſes 
84 ; 
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into conſideration, declared the aſoteſaid / be- 
haviour to imply an unwarrantable ambition, in 
the wife, and anger in the huſband. ;. 

© It 1s recorded as a ſufficient diſc 9 
of a certam wife, that, ſpeaking of hee huſband, 
the ſaid © God forgive him.” | 

© It is likewiſe remarkable, that a i were 
rejected upon the depoſition of one of their 
neighbours, that the lady had once told her 
huſband, that it was her duty to obey; to 
which he replied, O my dear! van ce hene 
in the wrong! 

The violent paſſion of one lady — her lap- 
dog; the turning away of the old houſe-maid 
by another; a tavern-bill torn by.the wife, and 
a tailor's. by the huſband; a —— about the 
kiſſing- cruſt; ſpoiling of dinners, and 
in late of nights, are ſo many ſeveral articles 
which occaſioned the reprobation af ſome ſcores 
of demandants, .whoſe names arc recorded; in 
the aforeſaid regiſter. y 155 

Without enumerating other 
ſons, I ſhalt content myſelf with obſerving that 
the ſentence pronounced againſt one Gervale 
Poacher is, that he might have had bacon to 
his eggs, if he had not hitherto ſcolded his wiſe 
when they were over- boiled. And the depo- 
ſition againſt Dorothy Dolittle runs in theſe 
words, that ſhe had fo far uſurped the domi - 
nion of the coal fire (the ſtirrmg whereof her 
huſband claimed to himſelf) that by her good- 
=_ ſhe never would ſuffer the poker out of her 

. 
* I find but two — in this firſt century 
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that were ſucoeſsful; the firſt was a ſea - captain 
and his wife, who ſince the day of their mar- 
nage had not ſeen one another until the day of 
the claim. The ſecond was an honeſt pair in 
the neighbourhood; the huſband was a man of 
plain good ſenſe, and a e IT} the 


WOMB WAS dumb. 
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——Farrago libelli. -Jvv. Sat. i. 86. 
The miſcellaneous fubjeQs of my book. 


Mr. Srrerkron, 

* | BAvs for ſome time deſired to ap- 
pear in your paper, and have therefore choſen a 
day to ſteal into the Spectator, when I take 
it for granted you will not have many ſpare 
minutes for ſpeculations of your own. - As I was 
the other day walking with an honeſt — 
gentleman, he very often was expreſſing his 
aſtoniſhment to ſee the town ſo mightily crowd - 
ed with doctors of divinity ; upon which I told 
him he was very much — if he took all 
thoſe gentlemen he ſaw in ſcarfs to be perſons of 
that dignity; for that a young divine, after his 
hiſt degree in the univerſity, uſually comes 
hither only to ſhew himſelf; and, on that oc+ 
cation, is apt to think he is but half equipped 
with a gown and caſſock for his public appears 


b The 20th of 08. 714 was the day of the coronation of 
king George I, 
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ance, if he hath' not the additional ornament of 
a ſcarf of the firſt magnitude to entitle him to 
the appellation of Doctor from his landlady and 
the boy at Child's. Now ſince I know that this 
piece of garniture is looked upon as à mark of 
vanity or affectation, as it is made uſe of among 
ſome of the little ſpruce adventurers of the town, 
I ſhould be glad if you would give it a place 
among thoſe extravagancies you have juſtly ex- 
poſed in ſeveral of your papers, being very well 
aſſured that the main body of the clergy, both 
in the country and the univerſities, who are al- 
moſt to a man untainted with it, would be very 
well pleaſed to ſee this venerable foppery well 
expoſed. When my patron did me the hondur 
to take me into his family _ I muſt own my- 
ſelf of this order), he was pleaſed to ſay he took 


me as a friend and com | 


10n ; and whether he 
looked upon the ſcarf like the lace and ſhoulder- 
knot of a footman, as a badge of ſervitude and 
dependence, I do not know, but he was ſo kind 
as. to leave my wearing of it to my own diſ- 
cretion ; and, not having any juſt title to it from 
my degrees, I am content to be without-the or- 
nament. The privileges of our nobility to keep 
a certain number of chaplains are undiſputed, 
though perhaps not one in ten of thoſe reverend 
gentlemen have any relation to the noble ta- 
milies their ſcarfs belong to; the right generally 
of creating all chaplains, except the domeſtic 
(where there is one), being nothing more than 
the perquiſite of a ſteward s place, who, if he 
happen - to outlive any conſiderable number of 
his noble maſters, ſhall probably, at one and the 
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ame time, have fifty chaplains, all in their pro- 
per accoutrements, of his own creation; though 
perhaps there hath neither been grace nor prayer 
ſaid in the family ſince the introduction of the 
firſt coronet. | 555 4 } 

wy I am, &c.“ 


Mr. SPECTATOR, gt i $1.51 

| * I wisx you would write a philoſo- 
phical paper about natural antipathies, with a 
word or two concerning the ſtrength of imagi- 
nation. I can give you a liſt, upon the firſt no- 
tice, of a rational china cup, of an egg that 
walks upon two legs, and a quart-pot that ſings 
like a nightmgale, There is in my neighbour- 
hood a very pretty prattling ſhoulder of veal, 
that ſqualls out at the ſight of a knife. Then, 
as for natural antipathies, I know a general officer 
who was never conquered but by a ſmothered 
rabbit; and a wife that domineers over her huſ- 
band by the help of a breaſt of mutton. A ſtory 
that relates to myſelf on this ſubject may be 
thought not unentertaining, eſpecially when I 
aſſure you that it is literally true. I had long 
made love to a lady, in the poſſeſſion of whom 
am now the happieſt of mankind, whoſe hand I 
ſhould haye gained with much difficulty without 
the aſſiſtance of a cat. You muſt know then 
that my moſt dangerous rival had fo ſirong an 
averſion to this ſpecies, that he infallibly ſwoon- 
cd away at the fight of that harmleſs creature. 
My friend Mrs. Lucy, her maid, baving a greater 
reſpect for me and my purſe than ſhe had for my 
nyal, always took care to pin the tail of a cat 
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under the gown of her miſtreſs, whenever ſhe 
knew of his coming; which had ſuch an effect, 
that, every time he entered the room, he looked 
more like one of the figures in Mrs. Salmon's 
wax-work ' than a deſirable lover. In ſhort, he 
grew fick of her company : which the young 
lady taking notice of (who no more knew why 
than he did), ſhe ſent me a challenge to meet 
her in Lincoln's-inn chapel, which I joyfully ac- 
cepted ; and have, amongſt other pleaſures, the 
ſatisfaction of being praiſed by her for my ſtra- 
tagem. | | | 


Iam, &c. 
From the Hoop, Tou NimBLE.' 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 | 

Tux virgins of Great Britain are 
very much obliged to you for putting them 
upon ſuch tedious ws iy: in needle-work as 
were fit only for the Hilpas and the Nilpas that 
lived before the flood. Here is a ſtir indeed 
with your hiſtories in embroidery, your groves 
with ſhades of ſilk and ſtreams of mohair ! | 
would have you to know, that I hope to kill a 
hundred lovers before the beſt houſewife in 
England can ſtitch out a battle; and do not 
fear but to provide boys and girls much faſter 
than your diſciples can embroider them. | 
love birds and beaſts as well as you, but am 


| Oppoſite the ſame place, near Temple-bar, there is il 
an exhibition of wax-work, by a perſon of the ſame name, 2 
this day, Feb. 20, 1797. | 


i 
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content to fancy them when they are really 
made, What do you think of gilt leather tor 
furniture? There is your pretty hangings for a 
chamber k. and, what is more, our own coun- 
try is the only place in E where work of 
that kind is tolerably done. Without minding 
your muſty leſſons, I am this minute going to 
Paul's church- yard to beſpeak a ſcreen and a ſet 
of hangings; and am reſolved to er the 
manufacture of _ I 52801 


Tours, 
CLEORA.“ 


* 
* 
— p m — — — 
— 4 
— * Wm 
— — * 


Ne 610. Friday, October 22, 1714. 


Sic cum tranſierint mei 

Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar ſenex, 

Illi mors gravis incubat, 

Qui notus nimis omnibus, | | 
Ignotus moritur ſibi. SENECA, 
Thus, when my fleeting days, at laft, | 
Unheeded, Glent are paſt, Nie 
Calmly ! ſhall re my breath, | 

In life unknown, Brel 

While he, o — 1 > rats — 

Finds Jenth an evil —— 4655 | 
Who dies, to others too much known, nn 
A ſtranger to himſelf alone. e 


I navs often wondered chat che Jews Holt 
contrive ſuch worthleſs greatneſs for the De- 


* There was obe this time a celebrated mucufier? of 
tapeſtry at Chelſea, of which an account has been given in a 
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liverer whom they expected, as to dreſs him 
up in external pomp and pageantry; and repre- 
ſent him to their 1maginations as making ha- 
voc amongſt his creatures, and actuated with 
the poor ambition of a Cæſar or an Alexander. 
How much more illuſtrious does he in 
his real character, when conſidered as the au- 
thor of univerſal benevolence among men, as re- 
fining our paſſions, exalting our nature, giving 
us vaſt ideas of immortality, ; and teaching us a 
contempt of that little ſhowy grandeur wherein 
the Jews made the glory of their Meſſiah to 
conſiſt! 

Nothing,“ ſays Longinus, © can be great, the 
contempt of which is great.” The poſſeſſion of 
wealth and riches cannot give a man a title to 
greatneſs, becauſe it 1s looked upon as a great- 
neſs of mind to contemn theſe gifts of fortune, 
and to be above the deſire of them. I have 
therefore been inclined to think that there are 
greater men who lie concealed among the ſpe- 
cies, than thoſe who come out and draw upon 
themſelves the eyes and admiration of mankind. 
Virgil would never have been heard of, had not 
his domeſtic misfortunes driven him out of his 
obſcurity, and brought him to Rome. 

If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, . as it is highly 
probable there are, both from reaſon and revela- 
tion ; how different are the notions which they 


note on The Tatler, edit. cr. 8yo. 1786, and | in edit. Bro. 
1789, art, Vanderbank. Nez, * note on Le * 
projector. Sis 
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entertain of us, from thoſe which we are apt to 
form of one another ! Were they to give us in 
their catalogue of ſuch worthies as are now 
lring, how different would it be from that 
which any of our own ſpecies would draw up! 
We are dazzled with the ſplendour of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning, the noiſe of victories ; 
they, on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the 
cottage, who poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and 
thankfulneſs,, under the preſſures of what little 
minds call poverty and diſtreſs. They do not 
look for great men at the head of armies, or 
among the pomps of a court, but often find them 
out in ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private walks 
and by-paths of life. The evening's walk of a 
wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their ſight than 
the march of a general at the head of an hun- 
dred thouſand men. A contemplation of God's 
works; a voluntary act of juſtice to our own 
detriment; a generous concern for the good of 
mankind ; tears that are ſhed in ſilence for the 
miſery of others; a private deſire or reſentment 
broken and ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned 
exerciſe of humility, or any other virtue, are 
ſuch actions as are glorious in their ſight, and 
denominate men great and reputable. The moſt 
famous among us are often looked upon with 
pity, with contempt, or with indignation; 
whilſt thoſe who are moſt obſcure among their 
own ſpecies are regarded with love, with appro- 
bation, and eſteem. _ TT 7 PAR TEM 
The moral of the preſent ſpeculation amounts 
to this; that we ſhould not be led away by the 
cenſures and applauſes of men, but. conſider the 


| 
| 
' 
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man, wh En 


| cloſe this defy 
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© Thus Aglaus (a man unknown to men, 


But the ob knew, xd chercfors e e 


Thus liv cure name 
Aglaũs, e ede Mite. 1 * 
For Gyges, the ric king, wicked and great, = 

Preſum d r N 

Preſum'd to aſæj Ou the 

Seeſt thou a man der e 9 , ? - 

The god, who ſcar iter watt 

Aglaus happier 8 ert Gyges cry 


Jaa proud rage, who, can, \gajs, 4 
We've heard yet =o A Kin 15 wo rf 
'And ri K oth Wes ro | 
No king of fath 
ls ſome 010 hero of that — 0 59 5 
Who his high raee dbes ae #6" 
ls it ſome mighty gen' ral that has done / 


Wonders in tight, and godlike honours wont * 


f 1 7 Yd 
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Is it me man of endife wealth? faid he : 
None, none of theſe. Who canthis Aglaũs be ? 
Aſter long ſearch, and vain i 1 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale 
(Thi Avcadian life hax-alvays fhady been) 
Near Sopho's town, which he but once had ſeen, 
This Aglaus, who monarchs) envy drew, 
r e and ane) wines, re... 
This mighty Aglaus was Ib ring found 
With ls own hands, io bis 6 . 
280, God, if it may 
Among thoſe bend gods e enion tet, 
So let me act, on ſuch « jurivate ſtage, 
The laſt dull ſeenes of my declining age 3 | 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 
: This quiet port let my tols'd veſſel gn: 17 
Of heav'nly reſt this earneſt to me lend. IT 
Le: we reborn wen peak" | 


5 * — 


———— — 
r — 
W that it cy 9 r 


21 euer 119 dt. in fi, 1669. 
Vol. VII. 1 
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tittle in e whish, dle lad golates fo 
handſomely herlelt, „Gn nB e Ds! 


„ re entre mesh 
Mr. Sener AON 29280 has, 
4 I yLatTER myſelf you will not 
pity, but, if poſſible; redreſs a misfortune my 
and ſeveral others of my ſex lie under; 1 
you will not be r. nor think 1 mean 
this to juſtify m 9 5 og conduct, or 
expect you ſhoul No! Lan am og ay 4 


i „in fo 
— in ſome 1 —— 


reproved — 

ments. ; ſcarce ſixtoen, and; I may. fa 

without vanity; handſumo, when by. a 

falſe perjured man); who, upon iſe 

riage, rendered me the taiſt unhappy 1 
After he had deluded me froth my parents, who 


were people of very good faſhion, in In les than 
three 


months he left me. My parents would 
not ſee-nor hear from me: d had it not been 
ra ſervant who had lived in our famihy, I muſt 
certainly have periſhed far want of hren. Ho- 
ever, it pleaſed Providence, in a very ſhort time, 
to alter my miſerable condition. A gentleman 
faw me, liked. me, an g, M pa- 
rents were reconciled; an I might be as happ) 
in the change my 2 wig before mi- 
ſorable, but tor ſotme things. that you ſhall know” 
which ate inſupportable ta mat, an, un ire 
you have ſo much hanout and compatiign 4s.t0 
let ant age —— — | , 2 5 
Wong : Wong . 


how much they are in the 
2 near ow: vary unn 
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in all chat time I ever went abroad without 
huſband's leave and approbation. I am obl; 
through the imaportunities of ſeveral of my re 
lations, to go abroad oftener than ſuits my tem- 
pet. — Then it is 1 labour under inſupportable 
agborlies. That man, or rather monſter, haunts 
every place I go to Baſe villain ! by reaſon I 
a flot admit his -nauſtous wicked viſits and 
appeintments, he ſtrives all the ways he can to 
nin me, He left me deſtitute of friend or 


tone nor ever thought me worth inquiring 
kiter; until he 2 ſee me 
in a — — ſparkiling Then 


his paſſion returned. 
tended to be a 
thoſe arts that helped before to undo me. Tonk 
not to be; deceived a ſecond time by him. 
hate and abhor his odious paſſion ; —— 
plainiy it, either out of ſpite or 1 
| Wir aye rene it his 1 — me. I 
never ſeein him in all pu ne 
ere he 88 pry Mn moſt induſtriouſ] ly ſpitetul, 
He Bath, in ſhort, told all his acquaintance:of 
dur withappy affüfr; they tell "theirs ; ſo that 
it & fh ſecret among his companions, which are 
numerous. They to whom he tells it, think 
they have a title to be very familiar. If they 
bow to We, ind Lot of good manner menen it, 
wer 6 am with freedoms 1 
a to myſelf or company. turn 
mine eyes Form ——— they 
boar upon it, amd whiſper the next perſon; he 
his nent; untif I have at laſta che eyes of the 
whole company upon * - Nay, they report 

| 3 | 
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by the following 
It is a mare of cowardice; rg >" 
reſenting) au affront, „tho ircienting obs 
would dead a. mams into dangi gie — 
ſign of cowardice to affront a creature that 
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reward. YR * 
Leaving my fair borre 
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nemy. and his mean 


this paper with a memorable 
taken Spaniſh lady upon a guilty layer 
which He 2 to — what violent elch 
are wrought by the moſt tender puſſien, en 


however romantic it ma e 
affirmed for truth. wh e 0 
Not many years ago ' 
* in a rencounter by * t in — © ibis 
Madrid, had the mfr Eil hiertian, 
into a church-porch for 1b Minit 
againiſt the door he was ſurpriſe a it 
and a glimmering light in the ofir 6H H 


the courage to advance . 5 
was terribly ſtartled at the A 
7 with it 


white, who aſcended from a 
knife in her hand. The phantom tmarehed 


told het the truth, without reſerve {chore 
that he had met a ghoſt; upon Which he (poke 


to him in the 3 9 
chou art in my power: Lam a murder ad 
; bac © Know then that I am a nun of a'nyble fr 
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I ſobn had him diſpatel 


ei boden 46" ie W. 
—— of her owr wiſton and: m 


accomplices, t- he c 
pandtion of their own hearts; I ſhall counlade 
inſtance of fc. 
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nately he perceived a r 
on a bough, who was ſaid 
creaſed the eſtate; he was juſt ge 
off if he had not ſeen gent. thy 
— ſon; who was recorded to have 1 
the manors his honeſt father had pur- 
chaſca. A weaver, who was burrit foo iin Fae 
e 1 re 
away without mercy; as was like wiſe ay 
who died of a fall from his on cart. But great 
was our triumph in one of the blood who was 
beheaded for high treaſon : which neverthielels 
was not a little allayed by another of our anceſ- 
tors who was hanged for ſtcaling ſhecp. The 
expectations of my good couſin were 


fully raiſed by a 1 into the family of 7 


knight; but, unfortunately for us, this branch 
proved barren: on the other hand, Margery the 
milk-maid, being twined round a bough; it flou- 
riſhed out into ſo many ſhoots, and bent with ſo 
much fruit, that the old gentleman was quite 
out of countenance. To comfort me under this 
diſgrace, he ſingled out a branch ten times more 
fruitful than the other, which he told me he 
valued more than any in the tree, and bade me 
be of good comfort. \ This enormous bough 
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- neighbours, T have oftentimes gone, 

hambers with Hong in my pocket, - 
turned to them not onl penny leſ , bu 
of a farthing, without ing er it a 


than on theſe ſeeming ob 
85 I have ſeen more el: e 


 ofie of cheſe deſ Penis e in the eye 
ol the faireſt he? I ever ſaw, y Dog 115 
have 


admirer of that ſex than m 
to deſire of you is, to lay Phi ſome diredhons 

in order to! againſt theſe powerful i wi 
or elſe I know nothing to the N 5. 
J "muſt inyſelſ be ſoreed to leay che p 

the law, and endeavour to get the qualine 
"neceſſary" to that more profitable one « beg hg 

2But, 1 2 Memo nahi F theſe two; 8 


"thine, I ſball' always Aeſire to He be your, 
reader, d ever will be *. 
* . Lour moſt humble ay 


J. B. 


do not pretend to more humanity han | my | 


NP 
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a Ta LAST, | | 5 


rox „Sede lf wack, 
„„ ——— the choice 
of a lover for Ar: to your Frey 2 
and imagining I might claim the favour of your 
advice in an affair of the like, . wore 
difficult nature, I called for pen and ink, in 
order to draw the characters of ſeven humble 
ſervants, whom I have encou 
ſome time. e on 
the agreeable ſubject 'contriving «7% Je 
tageous 1 of the dear 'perſon I'was 
moſt inchned to favour, I h to look into 
my glaſs The ſight of the ſmall - pon, out of 
which I am juſt recovered, tormented me at 
once with the loſs of my captivating arts and 
my captives. The confuſion I was in, on this 
unhappy, unſeaſonable diſcovery, is n 
Believe me, ſir, ants: lo up wi 
thoughts of your fair oo See r e ir 
ſo intent on my own deſign, e 
ſelf as tri e | 
Now, fir, finding 
amuſe myſe ade e ea 
to ſelf to you, or your caſul rem 
wed Bc ined dee dee 
= the ence 0 of my ſkin, and the regu- 
features, which the mulice of my 


. e 
ai ber that ee ee, 
he repair: * 


1 


Y Sin, 


« One of them is in a more particular manner 
beholden to me than the reſt: he, for ſome 


ieren 
ſecured the key of my love magazine under m 
e 
my chamber, endangered my litc by getting but 
9 
of that amour. | 
I have formerly made uſe of al b 
er daily practiſes aver yours; to 


d, as it were 1 the eyes: of a 


congregation to my pew; I have taken 
1 bp 


complaiſances, fall into diſputes before me 
of politics, or elſe weary me with the tedious 
bed of how thankful I ought ta he, und 
with my recovery out — af 
I , though 
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„To ſhew you What u aue 


ging admittamct, tm . | 
If you diſap {ye of ths, Wa e 1th 
of malie edſed to h 


hen me Per. ren and it fall be fakt 
rformed, eon as D N as _ 
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© Mr, Srrera ron, 

| *Havinc in — pigatiiker 
care of the two ſtates of virginity and mar- 
riage, and being willing that all people ſhould 
be ſerved in their turn, I this day drew out my 
drawer of widows*®, wheres I met with-ſeveral 
caſes, to each whereof I have returned fatiſ- 
factory anſwers by the poſt. The caſes are as 
follow : 

*Q. Whether Amoret be bound by a promiſe 
of marriage to Philander, made during her huſ- 
band s life? 

* Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully 
given a promiſe to two ſeveral perſons during 
the laſt ſickneſs of her huſband, is not thereby 
left at liberty to chooſe which of them ſhe 
pleaſes, or to reject them both ſor the ſake of a 
new lover ? 

« Cleora aſks me, whether ſhe be obliged to 
continue ſingle according to a vom made to 
her huſband at the time of his preſenting her 
with a diamond necklace ; ſhe being informed 
by a very pretty young fellow, of a good con- 
ſcience, that ſuch vows are in their nature 
ſinful ? | 

Another inquires, whether ſhe hath not the 
right of widowhood, to diſpoſe of herſelf to a 

kt agg of great merit, who 5 profil very hard; 

er huſband being ————— . 
ä ? | 


o Ser Tat. with notes, Vol. iis Ne 99, ano; and 
Tat. N* 78, art. 1, edit. 70G, cr. 8vo. 


* 7 
TTEV . 4 
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© An unreuſonablé creature hath the cbmfi- 


dence to alk, whether it be proper 64 her de 
marry # man whb is younger than Her eldeſt 


ſon ? 
Aſc clk peken 66 Müstrb Who f 
me a 7 d words, oily doubts 
is not Abliged in conſeichoe t6 — 


ther 
up her two marriageable daughters, until ſich 


time as ſhe hath comfortably diſpoſed of Hers 
ſelf ? 

« Sophrotnia, who ſeettis'by her phekſe and 

ſpelling to be a of cbildition, ſets forth, 

at whereas ſhe hath a great eſtate, amd is but 
a woman, OS to be informed Whether 
ſhe wpald not ently to m Camillus, a 

ny tall. eng Re wks kit Wo tte 
of his own, and cotiſequently hath nothing el elſe 
to do but to manage hers. 15 

Before I of widows, I ealtiett But ob- 
ſerve one which I do not know how to 
account for; a widow is always more ſought 
after than an ald maid of the age. It is 
common enough among ordinary people, for a 
ſtale virgin to Tet up a ſhop in a where {he 
is not known; were the large thumb ring, fuſs 
poſed to be given her by her huſband, ik 
3 her to As Todo th 
who takes à liking to tlie joll a 
have overlooked the venerable 

The truth of it is; if we inte ns Kt of 
men, we find, according to tie different cha- 
racters or circumſtances — they arc tft; 
that widows may be divided ittto thoſt whi raiſe 
love, and thoft WhO rife compaſſion; 

2 
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But, not to ramble from this ſubject, there 


are two things in which conſiſts chiefly the 
of a widow the love of her deceaſed 
and the care of her children; to which may be 
added à third, ariſing out of che former, ſuch a 
prudent conduct as may do honour to both. 

; A widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a ſublime cha- 
racter. 

There is ſomething fo great and ſo generous 
in this ſtate of life, when it is accompanied with 
all its virtues, that it is the ſubject of one of the 
fineſt among our modern — 2 in the 
of Andromache, and has met with an umyerſal 
and deſerved applauſe, when introduced upon 
our Engliſh ſtage by Mr. Philips. 

The moſt memorable — — in hiſtory is 


queen Artemiſia, who not only erected the + | 


mous mauſoleum, but drank up the aſhes of her 
dead lord; thereby encloſing them in a nobler 
monument, than that which ſhe, had built, 
though deſervedly eſteemed one of the wonders 
of architecture. 

This laſt lady ſcems to have had a better title 
to a ſecond huſband than any I have fead of, 
ſince not one duſt of her brit was remaining. 
Our modern heroines might think a huſband a 
very bitter draught, and would have good reaſon 
to complain, if they might not accept of a ſe- 
cond partner, until they had taken ſuch a trou- 
bleſome method of loſing the memory of the 
firſt. 

I ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious examples out of 
ancient ſtory, a remarkable inſtance of the deli- 
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cacy of our anceſtors in relation to the ſtate of 
widowhood, as I find it recorded in Cowell's 
Interpreter. At Eaſt and Weſt Enborne, in 
the county of Berks, if a cuſtomary tenant die, 
the widow ſhall - have what the law calls her 
freebench in all his copyhold lands, dum /ola et 
caſta fuerit ; that is, while ſhe lives ſingle and 
chaſte ;- but if ſhe commit incontinency ſhe for- 

feits her eſtate ; yet if ſhe will come into the 
court riding back ward upon a black ram, with 

his tail in her hand, and ſay the words ſollowing, 

the ſteward is bound by the Wer by ro-adnuit 

her to her freebenen. | 


Here I am, viehodns ag 
Riding upon a black ram,” U 5 * al 4 
Like awhoreas lamm 
And for my crincum crancum, "Gin 
Have loſt my hincum bancum; _ 
And for my tail's game, 801 5 
Have done this worldly ame; 
, Tiikretore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me 
have my land again .“ Fl | 


The like cuſtom there is in the manor of 
Torre in re and N W F.q the 


weſt. . 


* 1 7 
4 # bh + 4 + 1 U 


try * 


'py No A kind is wh nds ten 


Cowell's Interpreter of 163), 4[.1.9..ſ. 10 £2490 
4 See Jacob's Law Dictionary, art. Free · bench. Frank 
Bank, or Free · bench, ¶ Scars , or in Law-Latin Han- 


cus Bancus,]| Jo that ef in copy held lands which the wife, 
being married a virgin, hath after the:deceaſs of her haſband 
for hat dower. Fitzherbert calls this a cuſtom. by which in 
lome cities the wife ſhall have all the lands of her huſband for: 

dower.— Les Termes de la Ley, ed. 1667, p. 575. 10 


U 3 


— 
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It is not impoſſible but I may in a. little time 
preſent you — a regiſter of Berk — 5 


other weſtern dames, who rode publicly 
a occaſian; ee e hooray 
a with à cavalcade . brandon 


+ * of 1 


— — _ — r . ͤdAi — 


IE Deorum, wn. 
Mimeribus ſapienter uti, 9 
Duramqus callet pauperiem pati, INR 
Pejuſque letho flagitium time. 
Non ille pro caris amicis | 
Aut patrid timidus perire. Hon. 4, Od, ix. 47, 
Who ſpend their Kage pe lope bras givn 
W the large bounty of indulgent heay'n : - . 
ho in a fix d e 2 og ff} 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, £62 
And ſcorn alike her friendſhip and her bate; 
Who poiſon leſs than falſghood fear, 
Loth to agar er life ſo dear; | 
- Put King AA their friend embrace cold death, | 
ir country 8 love with their departing breath. 


n 
Ir muſt b owned chat fear-is a very pau 
ful paſſion, ince it is eſteemed one of kg 


eſt of virtues to ſubdue it. It being l 


in us for our preſervatioꝑ, it is no wopder, that it 
ſticks cloſe to us as lang as. we movers tap 4 


K. Yee Spect N* 624. The cuſtom in the manors of K 
and W. Enborne, of „and other in the weſt of 


nd, is a kind af penan © among tenures, to purge 
ti ance, 10d has ther i ſeems” —— and validity of 
— ſtatute law. r "JOS * _ 27305 in 
oho. N 
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we are willing to But as life, and all 
its enjoyments, would be ſcarce worth the 
ing, if we were under a perpetual dread of 
them, it is the buſineſs of reli on and Fb 
phy to wage monk oe anxieties, and 
direct our to its object. 

If we conſider the prinfulkets of this paſſion, 
and the violent ee it gs. , we tall fo 
how dangerous it is to ht 
coca Some have eee —— 
madneſs, others have given up wer lives to theſe 
apprehenfions, The ſtory of a man who grew 
r 


famous. 


01 e f 
A rediqus night indeed, chat makes 4 young man 


old! 

Theſe apprehenfions, if they | 
conſeiouſneſs i of guilt, are the fad warnings of 
reaſon; and may excite our pi , but admit of 
no remedy. che hand of the Almighty | 
viſibly lifeed againſt che imp 10us, the heart of 
mortal man cannot withſtan) him. We have 
this paffion ſublimely repreſented in the 
ment of the Egyptians, tormented with the 
plague of darkneſs, in the bg} Devi of 
Wiſdom aſeribed to Solomon. 

For when unrightequs men thou by cot 
preſs the holy nation; they being in 
their houſes, the priſoners of — oi A er- 
tered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal Providence. For while 
they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret ſins, they 


U 4 


a 
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were ſcattered under a dark veil of forgetfulnek, 
being horribly aſtoniſhed and, , troubled. with 
ſtrange apparitions. For wickedneſs, condemn- 


ed by her own witneſs, is very timoraus, and 
being oppreſſed with conſcience, always, fore- 


caſteth grievous things. For fear is nothing 
elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours which ra- 
ſon offereth— For the whole world ſhineth with 
clear light, and none were hindered in their 
labour. Over them only was ſpread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkneſs which ſhquld 
afterwards receive them; but yet were they 
unto themſelves more grievous than the dark- 
„ 5 
To fear ſo juſtly grounded no remedy can be 
proper ; but a man (who hath no great guilt 
anging upon his mind, who walks in the plain 
path of juſtice and integrity, and yet, either by 
natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, or 
neglect of ſerious reflection, ſuffers himſelf to be 
moved by this abje& and unmanly paſſion). would 
do well to conſider that there is nothing which 
deſerves his fear, but that beneficent Being who 
is his friend, his protector, his father. Were 
this one thought ſtrongly fixed in the mind, 
what calamity would be dreadful ? What load 
can infamy lay upon us when we are ſuxe.of the 
approbation of him who will repay the diſgrace 
of a moment with the glory of eternity? What 
ſharpneſs is there in pain and diſeaſes, when they 
only haſten us on to the pleaſures that will never 
fade? What ſting is in death when we are al- 


* Wifd. xvii. paſſim, 


11 ww a ae ac od 
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ſured that it is only the beginning of life? A 
man who lives ſo, as not to fear to die, is incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf if he delivers E 
any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a juſt good man is ſo nobly 
ſet forth rr r, 


repeated: ; Of zi Wt 1 
© The man reſold and ſteady to his eruſt, 
laflexible to ill, and obſtinately Juſt, 


May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, | 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries? - 
The tyrants fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. ' 
Not the rough whirlwind that deforms. . . 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ubborn b virtue of his ſoul can move; | 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, Fan 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
c "bit," the whole Tame of nature age hin 
1 * 
In ruin and confuſion burl'd, 
Hie, unconcern'd, would hear the midhtyeracksi- 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world“ 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſtrat- 
ed if we reflect, 

Firſt, What we fear may not come to paſs, 
No human ſcheme can be accurately proſect- 
ed, but ſome little circumſtance intervening ma 
ſpoil it. He who directs the heart of tan at his 
bean and underſtands the thoughts long be- 
ore, may by ten thouſand accidents, or an im- 
mediate change in the inclinations of men, dif- 
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concert the moſt ſubtle project, and e to 
the benefit of his own ſervants. 

In the next place we ſhould conſider, though 
the evil we imagine ſhould come to paſs, may 
be much more ſupportable than it 9 — 
be. As there is no proſperous ſtate of life with- 
out its calamities, ſo there is no adverſity with- 
* 4 2 Ma the m”- and 2 if 
they do not feel the pangs of en 
Inquire of the poor and needy it they ome. 
not teſted the — _ quiet and contentment, 
Even under the pains of body, the infidelity 
of friends, or the miſconſtructions put upon our 
laudable actions; our minds, when for ſome 
time accuſtomed to theſe preſſures, are ſenſſble 
of ſecret flowings of comfort, the prefent reward 
of a pious reſignation. The evils of this life ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and 4 
ren at a diſtance; but at our nearer approach 
we find little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing ſprings, 
mixed with the harſhneſs and deſoamutics of 
nature. 

In the laſt place we may nee * 
with this confideration, that, as the thing feared 
may net reach us, ſo we may not reach What 
we fear. Our lives may not extend to that 


dreadful point which we have in view. He Wo 


knows all our failings, and will not ſuffer us to 
be. tempted beyond dur ſtrength, isoften pleaſed, 
im his. tender {everity, to ſeparate the ſou] from 
its body and miſeries together. 

If we logk. forward to him for help, we ſhall 
never be in danger of falling down thoſe prect- 
pices which our imagination is apt to create. Like 

5 
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thaſ wha walk: upon a line, if we keep our eye 
l torward- 


— ; whereas an im 


—— 1 — * 
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9 — th Ges eb kt. * "IM 
A prey fallow i hut Kal «a. 


Cicero hath obſerved, that a jeſt is is never 
uttered with a better grace than when it is ac- 
com with a ſerious countenance. When 

a pleaſant thought plays in the ſgatures before it 
diſcovers nr rcat an 
expectation, advantage O giving 
ſurpriſe. Wit and humour ar no opus 
recommended by a _ of phos that 
kind of language which difinguiſhed 
by the name of Cant. 
ſtrong than when it is co in gravitx. 
True humour lies in the thought, and aiſes from 
the repreſentatian of images in odd eireunaſtanees 
and uncommon lights. A pleaſant. thought 
ſtrikes us by the force of its natural heauty'; and 
the mirth of it is rather palled than 
heightened, by that nidiculous phraſeology which, 
ſo much in faſhion among ane 


From inpinge evidencs. i in this, paper = 0 
have been the in by Addiſon. ; 


may bg 
Radiculs is never more: 


Ci 
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humour and pleaſantry. This tribe of men are 
ke our mountebanks; they male a man a wit 
by putting him in a fantaſtic abi IN 

Our little burleſque authors, who' ee 
light of ordinary readers, generally abound in 
theſe pert phraſes, Which have in _ more yis 

vacity.than Wit. 818 

| lately ſaw an inſtance of this kind ane 
which gave me ſo lively an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter fon the 
gentleman who ſnewed it to me. It is written 
by a country wit, upon the occaſion of the re- 
youre $50 on I m of the Rong) 8 pe. 


2 


= * Paſt t two o — 
1 „Dran Jack, 1, froſty morning 
I I mave juſt left the n | Rn 
ful and his-m ps about a 4. of 
gallons. The whole magiſtracy was pretty well 
diſguiſed before I gave them the ſlip. Our friend 
the alderman was half- ſeas over before the bon · 
fire was out. We had with us the attorney, and 
two or three other bright fellows. The doctor 
plays leaſt in ſigngnt . 
At nine o'clock in the evening we ſet fire'to 
the whore of Babylon. The devil acted his part 
to a miracle. He has —_ his fortune by it. 
We equipped the with a teſter 
apiece. Honeſt old — of England was very 
drunk, and ſhewed his loyalty to the tune of a 
hundred rockets. The mob drank the king's 
health on their marrowbones, i in mother Day's 


double. They whipped” us half a dozen hog- 
ſheads, Poor Tom Tyler had like to have been 
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demoliſhed with the end of a ſkyrocket, that fell 
upon the bridge of his noſe as he was drinking 
the king's health, and ſpoiled his tip. The 
mob were very loyal until midnight, when 
they grew a little mutinous. for more liquor. 
They had like to have dumfounded the juſtice ; 
but his clerk came in to his aſſiſtance, and took 
them all down in black and white. 

*When 1 had been huzzacd out of my Gem 
ſenſes, I made a viſit to the women, who were 
guzzling very comfortably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clip- 
ped the king's Engliſh, Clack was the word. 

I forgot to tell thee that every one of the 
poſſe had his hat cocked with a diſtich ; the 
ſenators ſent ns down a cargo of ribbon and me- 
tre for the occaſion. 

Sir Richard, . to ſhew his zeal for the pro- 
tcſtant religion, is at the, expenſe of a tar · barrel 
and a ball. I peeped into the knight's great 
hall, and ſaw a very pretty bevy. of pin dern 
My dear relict was amongſt them, and ambled 
Dis country dance us notably as the- beſt of 

em. 

* May all his majeſty" 8 liege ſubjects ove Nn 
as well as his good People r e 
rough, Ae | A+ 140 

| ps? ; ＋ 41+ #4 4% 


„Ibs letter Bes to have been'dated fem Berklee 
for which fir. Richard Steele. was member of Parliament. 
The letter in the next paper N* 617, was written, it is 
from the ſame place, and on the ſame oocaſion as this. Theſe 
two letters were probably communicated to Addiſon by his 
friend, 'and, for 1 og that clearly appears to the contrary, 
were, it x ah 5. in the papers of that volume in 
which Seele Wade dire ee fort of concern. 
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N61. Monday, November 8, 2275 
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Tirva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua 1 
Et raptum vituld caput ablatura ſuperb o 
Baſſaris, et lyncem — ferin a torymbis, | 
Evion ingemunat : reparabilis ep eebd. 
Per 80 Sat. i. 1 


Their oked horns the M. ian crew 
With blalts inlpir d; 00 E 5 N. who ow 

The Kornful calf, with e nc'd en 

Made rom his neck his havghth i Reo to 
And Mznas, when, with ivy- 
She led the ſpotted lynx, 5 B ru 
Evion from woods and floods n 


py 
Bre 
Turk are two . 
mour, one 6f which conſiſts in the uſt of that 
little pert phraſeology which I todk notite of in 
my laſt paper; the other in the affectation of 
ſtrained and | Expreſſions, fetched from 
the learned lang The firſt. ſavouts too 
much of the town ; the other of the college. 

As nothing illuſtrates better than exainple, I 
ſhall here preſent my reader with a letter of pe- 
dantic humour, which was written by a young 
gentleman of the univerſity to his friend, on the 
ſame occaſion, and from the ſame place; as the 
lively epiſtle publiſhed i in ttiy laſt SpeCtator : 


This whole eighth voluthe was publiftied originally, as the 
other volumes were, in half-ſheets, with fewer advertiſements, 
an _— its leſs xtttiſive fate, under thi ſole direction 
of Addiſon and Mr. E. Budgefl. 


N 


2838S = 5525 4.2 
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Dax C Hun“, * W 
Ir is now the third watch of the 

night, the greateſt part of which I have ſpent 
round a capacious bowl of China, filled with 
the choiceſt products of both the Indies. I was 
placed at a galar table, diametrically 
poſite to the muve-bearer. The viſage of 


OP | 
that ventrable herakl Was, according to cuſtom, 
oeca- 


moſt glotriouſiy illuminated on this joyful 
ſion. The mayor and aldermen, thoſe pillars of 
our conſtitution, began to totter; and if any one 
at the board could have fo far articulated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of 
liquor, the whole aſſembly had been by this time 
extended under the table, 4 
The celebration of this night's ſolemnity 
opened by the obſtreperdus joy of drutathers, 
who, with their parchrtiefit thunder, gave a ſig- 
nal for the ap of the mob under their 
fevetal claſſes and denominations. wete 
quickly joined by the meledieus clank of mar- 
rowbofies and cleavers, While a chorus of bells 
filled up the cuneert. A pyramid of Rack-fag- 
gots cheered the hearts of the populace with a 
promiſe of a blaze; the guns had no ſooner uł- 
tered the prologue, but the heavens Were bright · 
ened with artificial meteors and ſtars of out WH 
ma j and all the High-ſtteet lighted wp from 
one end to another With a galaxy of tandles. 
We collected a largeſs for the multitude, who 


. New cant word for a chamber-companion and bedfellow at 
co . * | | 


8 


tleman ſeveral thumps upon his triple head - 


to produce his manuſcript at the next _ 
ſeſſions, &c. &c. &c.” »; 
I ſhall ſubjoin to the foregoing piece of a le- 
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tippled elemoſynary until they grew d pant 


vociferous. There was a paſteboard 

with a little ſwarthy demon at — yg who 
by his  diabolical whiſpers and inſinuations, 
tempted his holineſs into the fire, and then leſt 
him to ſhift ſor himſelf. The mobile were very 
ſarcaſtic with their clubs, and gave the old gen- 


piece J. Tom Ty — s phiz is ſomething da- 
maged the fall of «racket, which hath almoſt 
ſpoiled the gnomon of his countenance. The 
mirth of the commons grew ſo very outrageous, 
that it found work for our friend of the quorum, 
who, by the help of his amanuenſis, took down 
all their names and their crimes, with a deſign 


ter the following copy of verſes tranſlated from 
an Italian poet, who was the Cleiveland of his 
age, and had multitudes of admirers. The ſub- 
ject is an accident that happened under the reign 


of pope Leo, when a fire-work, that had been 
began to 


prepared upon the caſtle of St, Angelo, 
play before its time, being kindled by a flaſh of 
lightning. The author has written a poem in 


the ſame kind of ſtyle as that I have already ex- 


emplified in proſe, . Every line in it is a riddle, 
and the reader muſt be forced to conſider it 
twice or thrice, before he will know: that. the 
Cynic's tenement is a tub, 11d Bacchus 's caſt- 
coat a  hogſhead, &c. 


* "The pope's dam, * Rs ys 
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: Twas night, and Heaven, a Cyclops all day, 


And Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay; 
In N Rome her joy EA by. 
All bright and ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars, 
A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 
And round her neck the mingled luſtre ſhines r 
The Cynic's rolling tenement conſpires, 
With Bacchus his caſt-coat to feed the fires. 
© The pile, ſtill big with undiſcover'd ſhows, 
The Tuſcan pile did laſt its freight diſcloſe, 
Where the proud tops of Rome's new Etna 
Whence giants ſally and invade the ſkies, 


* Whilft now the multitude expect the time, 
And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain climb, 
As thouſand iron mouths their voices try, 
And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 
In treble notes the ſmall artillery plays, 
The deep mouth'd cannon bellows in the baſs, 
The lab'ring pile now heaves, and, having given 
Proofs of its travail, ſighs in flames to Heaven. 


© The clouds envelop'd Heav'n from human ſight, 
Quench'd ev'ry ſtar, and put out ev'ry light: 
Now real thunder grumibles in the ſkies, 
And in diſdainful murmurs Rome defies ; 
Nor doth its anſwer d challenge Rome decline; 
But, whilſt both parties in full concert join, 


riſe, N 


The following copy of verſes is a tranſlation from the 
Latin in Strada's Proluſiones Academic#, & and an imita- 
tion originally of the ſtyle and manner of Camello Querno, 
ſurnamed the Arch-poet. His character and his writings were 
equally fingular;| he was poet and buffoon to Leo X, and the 
common butt of that facetious pontiff and his courtiers. - See 
Sradz Proluſiones, Oxon, 1745, p. 244; and Bayle's Dic- 
tLonary, art, Leo X. 3 


Vol. VIII. X 
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While heav'n and earth in rival peals reſound, 
The doleful cracks the hearer's ſenſe confound ; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear, 

Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their ear ; 
Whether clouds rag'd by ſtruggling metals rent, 
Or ſtruggling clouds in Roman metals bent: 
But O, my Muſe, the whole adventure tell, 
As ev'ry accident in order fell. POND 


© Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower ſurround, 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd; 
Theſe know no ſpring, but when their bodies ſprout _ 
In fire, and ſhoot their gilded bloſſoms out ; 
When blazing leaves appear above their head, 
And into branching flames their bodies ſpread. 

_ Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, | 
And heav'n's whole roof in one vaſt cleft is rent, 
The three-fork'd tongue amidſt the rapture lolls, 
Then drops, and on the airy turrets falls. 
The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 

A thouſand thunderbolts for one returns: 

Brigades of burning archers upward fly, 

Bright ſpears and ſhining ſpearmen mount on high, 

Flaſh in the clouds, and glitter in the ſky. 

A ſeven-fold ſhield of ſpheres doth heaven defend, © 
And back again the blunted weapons ſend; 

Unwillingly they fall, and, dropping down, | 
Pour out their ſouls, their ſulph'xous ſouls, and groan. 


Witch joy, great fir, we view'd this pompous ſhow, 
While Heaven, that fat Spectator ſtill till now, 

Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure you; 

And ſo 'tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 

That Heaven itſelf ſhould turn an engineer; 

That Heaven itſelf ſhould all its wonders ſhow: 
And orbs above conſent with orbs below.” 
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N* 618, * Wedneſday, November 10, 1714. 


m——Neque enim concludere verſum 
Direris efſe ſatis - neque /iquis ſcribat, uti nos, 

Sermoni propiora, putas M poitam. ; 

2 Honk. 1. Sat. iv, 40 

Tis not enough the meaſur d feet to cloſe; b 

Nor will you give a poet's name to thoſe, | 

Whoſe bumble verſe, like mine, approaches proſe. 
Mr. SpRCTA Tron, 

« You having, in your two laſt Spec- 
tators, given the town a couple of remarkable 
letters in different ſtyles, I take this opportunity 
to offer to you ſore remarks upon the epiſtolary 
way of writing in verſe. This is a ſpecies of 
poetry by itſelf; and has not ſo much as been 
hinted at in any of the arts of poetry that have 
ever fallen into my hands: neither has it in any 
age, or in any nation, been ſo much cultivated 
as the other ſeyeral kinds of poeſy. A man of 
genius may, if he pleaſes, write letters in verſe 
upon all manner of ſubjects that are capable of 
being embelliſhed with wit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving 
the proper turn to them. But, in ſpeaking at 
preſent of epiſtolary poetry, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean only ſuch writings in this kind as 
have been in uſe among the ancients, and have 
been copied from them by ſome moderns, Theſe 
may be reduced into two claſſes: in the one 1 
hall range love- letters, letters of friendſhip, and 
letters upon mournful occaſions: in the other I 

X 2 | 
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ace ſuch epiſtles in verſe as may pr 
nag familiar, critical, and maral; ta oper 


* be added letters of mirth and humour. 
Ovid for the firſt, and Horace for the latter, are 
the beſt ori ginals we have left. _.. 

He, char is ambitious of ſucceeding | in the 
Ovidian way, ſhould firſt examine ed well, 
and feel bt tus eſpecially thoſe of 
the gentler. kind) 5 . it not his 
wit, but the delicacy and tenderneſs of his ſen- 
timents, that will 233 his readers. His verſi- 
fication likewiſe ſhould be ſoft, and all his 
numbers flow ing and querulous. 

The qualifications requiſite for writing epiſ- 
tles, after the model given us by Horace, are of 
a quite different nature. He that would excel 
in this kind muft have a good fund of ſtrong 
maſculine fenſe : to this there muſt be ied 2 
thorough knowledge of mankind; together — 
an inſight into the buſineſs and th 
humours of the age. Our author he pro have 
mind well ſeafoned with the fineſt 
morality, and be filed with nice refleQions Bo 
the bright and dark fides of human hfe; he muſt 
be a maſter of refined raillery, and underſtand 
the delicacies as well as the abſurdities of con- 
verfation, He muſt have a lively turn of wit, 
with an eaſy and conciſe manner of expreſſion: 
every thing he ſays muſt be in a free and diſen- 
gaged manner. He muſt be guil ory agony 
1 5 . the air of a N Et Wo 
man of the world throughou 
tions, his compariſons, and Fake pre parts of 
his images, muft be An from common life 
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Strokes of ſatire and criticiſta, as well as panes 
gyric, judiciouſly thrown in (and as it were by 
rl give a wonderful liſe and ornament to 
compoſitions. of this kind. But lets our 
while he writes epiſtles, though never ſo 
har, ſtill remember that he writes in verſe, and 
muſt for that reaſon; have a more than ordinary 
— not to fall into proſe, and a vulgar diction, 

ting where the nature and humour of the 
thing does neceſſarily requite it. In this point 
Horace hath been thought by ſome critics to be 
ſometimes careleſs, as well as too negligent of 
his verſification ; of which he ſeems to have 
been ſenſible himſelf. 

All I have to add is, that both theſe manners 
of writing may be made as entertaining, in their 
way, as any other ſpecies of poetry, if under- 
taken by perſons qualified; and the latter 
ſort may be managed ſo as to become — 
culiar manner inſtructive. I am, &. 

I ſhall add an obſexration/ or two to the. re« 
marks of my ingenious correſpondent ; and, in 
the firſt place, take notice, that ſubjects of the 
moſt ſublime nature ate often treated in the 
cpiſtolary way with ad , as in the e 
epiſtle of Horace to Augu The poet ſur- 
priſes us with his , and ſeems rather be- 
trayed into his ſubject than to have aimed at it 
by deſign. He like the viſit of a king 
incognito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
own In works of this kind, when” the 

gnity of the ſubject hurries the poet into de- 


Ped and ſentiments ſeemingly 5 
tated, by a fort of inſpiration, it is uſual for him 
| X 3 
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to recollect himſelf, and fall back eee 
the natural ſtyle of a letter. * 

Il might here mention an epiſtol 
publiſhed by Mr. Euſden, on the king's ac 
to the throne: wherein, among many other 
noble and beautiful ſtrokes of poetry, his reader 
may ſee this rule very ppp» ae * 


N. 61 9 Friday, November 13, — 


, 7 
erce et ramas e 
eure, 4 come Ind. ber 


Exert a rigorous ſway, 
And lop the too luxuriant n ay. 


I nave often thought that if the forieal let 
ters which are written to me under the charac- 
ter of Spectator, and which I have not made uſe 
of, were publiſhed in a volume, they would not 
be an PR ys eames. collection“. *, The _—_ 


„ This day is publiſhed, A La Me Adin, — 
the King s Acceſſion to the Throne, b . 72. Mr. 5 
ed for J. Tonſon.—SpeR. in folio, N 

13, 1714. It ſeems very probable that ky ma 

thor of this ſpeculation. 

I be author of this poem, afterwards laureat, * a tutor in 
the family of the D. of Somerſet ; who, being informed that 
he too often e mn his pupil in huntin , abruptly diſmiſſed 

him from his employment. His grace's etter mentioned his 

having a groam fitter for the office, and defired Mr. Euſden ta 

Call upon his banker for what was due to him. The advice 

of the reſpectable communicator. of this information, Mr. E. 

inſtantly complied with his grace's deſire, and retired without 

expoſtulation. | 
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of the ſubjects, ſtyles, ſentiments, and informa- 
_ which are tranſmitted to me, would lead 
very curious, or very idle, reader, inſenſibly 
ok through a great many pages. I know 
ſome authors who would pick up a ſecret hiſ- 
tory out of ſuch materials, ang make a bookſeller 
an alderman by the copy ®. - I ſhall therefore 
carcfully preſerve the orgigal papers in a room 
ſet apart for that purpoſe, to the end that they 
may be of ſervice to poſterity; but ſhall at pre- 
ſent content myſelf with owning the receipt of 
ſeveral letters, lately come to my hands, the au- 
thors whereof. are impatient for an anſwer. 
Chariſſa, whoſe letter is dated from Cornhill, 
deſires to be eaſed in ſome ſcruples relating to 
the ſkill of aſtrologers. —Referred to the dumb 
man for an anſwer. 
J. C. who ſes « love caſe, as he calls it 
to the love caſuiſt, is hereby deſired to ſpeak of 
it to the miniſter of the pariſh ; it being a caſe 
of conſcience, | 
The poor young lady, whoſe letter is dated 
October 26, who complains of a harſh 
and an unkind brother, can only have my good 
wiſhes, unleſs ſhe pleaſes to be more particular. 
The petition of a certain gentleman, whoſe 
name I have forgot, famous for renewing the 
curls of decayed periwigs, is rd to the cen- 
ſor of men .. 


Lillie, in 2 vols. 8v0. 1925, 1 were probably RIA to 
the publiſher, though no very entertaining collection. 


> An alluſion to John Barber, who had been a bookſeller, 
D an alderman, and afterwards * * of 


x 4 
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The remonſtrance of T. C. againſt the refor- 
mation of the ſabbath by barbers, ſhoe-cleaners, 
&c. had better $o.cuficred to de ang uf ne. 
formers, 

A learned and laborious treatiſe upon the ar 
of fencing, returned to the author. | 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who ths 
to inſert a of Latin verſes, which were de- 
nied a place in the univerſity books; — 
Nonum prematur it annum. © 

To my learned — wh 000 
againſt maſters' gowens, and poke fleeves, with 
a word in defence of large ſcarves. Anſwer: I 
Oe anumoſities araongſt: the 


e lady who writes with rage 3 
of her own ok, upon the account of 
warmth. Anfwer : Is not the lady the writes 

againft reckoned handfome ? 

22 deſire Tom Fruelove (who ſends me a ſon- 
net upon his miſtreſs, with a deſire to print it 
immediately) to conſider that it is long ſince I 
was in love. 

I ſhall anſwer a very profound letter frat my 
old friend the e who is ſtill inquiſi· 
tive Whether the king of Sweden. be living or 
dead, by whiſpering him in the ear, that I be. 
heve he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit anti What is that 
long ſtory of the cuckoldom to me? 


I 


1 


© The _ of Sweden Charles XH. was the favourite ob- 
jeCt of the political upholſterer's attention. 

See the preceding papers relative to the upholſterer, and 
pote on the ſuppoſed as ths of their merriment, Py 
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At the earneſt deſire of Monamia's lover, who 
declares himſelf very penitent, he is recorded in 
my paper by the name of The faithful Caſtalio. 

The petition of Charles Cockfure, which the 
petitioner ſtyles © reaſonable,” rejected. 

The memorial of 5 $ubs which he deſires 
may be diſpatched out of hand, poſtponed. 

| dere 8. R. not to repeat the expreſſion 
under the ſun, ſo often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who deſires either to have 
it printed entire, or committed to the flames; 
not to be printed entire. 795.0 RD 


r — eee eee 
Ne 20. Monday, November 15, 1714. 


— 


=. 


Hie vir, hic of, tibi quem promiiti Gus audi 
e IRG. En. vi. 791. 
Behold the promis d chief We 


HAvixNd lately my reader with a 
copy of verſes full of the falſe ſublime, I ſhall 
here communicate to him an excellent ſpeci- 
men of the true: though it hath not been yet 
publiſhed, the judicious reader will readily diſcern 
it to be the work of a maſter : 2 hath 
read that noble poem on the proſpect of peace, 
he will not be ata loſs to tar he author 4, 


Tur ROYAL PROGRESS. 


Wuxx Brunſwick firſt appear'd, each honeſt heart, 
Intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art; 


* By Mr. Tickell, See Spect. N“ 523, and Ne 532, 
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For him the ſongſters, in unmeaſur'd odes, 
Debas d Alcides, and dethron'd the gods 
In golden chains the kings of India led, 
Or rent the turban from the ſultan's head. 
One, in old fables, and the pagan ſtrain, 
With nymphs and tritons, wafts him o'er the main; 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 
And fills th' infernal region with alarms; 
A third awakes ſome drutd, to foretell 
' Each future triumph, from his dreary cell. 
Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive, 
While the mind nauſeates what ſhe can't believe. 
My muſe th' expected hero ſhall purſue | 
From clime to clime, and keep him ſtill in view: 
| His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 
| Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe z 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſup- 
plies, pine 


And from the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe, 


And call'd to guard the rights of human kind ; 
With ſecret grief his godlike ſoul repines, 
And Britain's crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 
While pray'rs and tears his deſtin'd progreſs ſtay, 
And crowds of mourners choak their ſov'reign's way. 
Not ſo he march'd when hoſtile ſquadrons ſtood _ 
In ſcenes of death, and fir'd his generous blood ; 
When his hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain, 
His frontiers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 
And croſs the level fields his march purſues. 
Here, pleas'd the land of freedom to ſurvey, - 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs ſway. 
 Ofer the thin ſoil, with ſilent joy, he ſpies 
Tranſplanted woods, and borrow'd verdure riſe; 
6 \ 


| © By longing nations for the throne deſign d, 
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Where ev'ry meadow won with toil and blood, 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 
With fruits aad flowers. the careful lynd-fupphcy; 
And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſGG. 
Such wealth for frugal hands doth Heaven dere 
And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial Liberty | _ 
Through ay conn, and many a ele plain 
The pomp adyances to the neighbour: 

Whole nations crowd around, with jo cries, 
And view the hero with inſatiate eyes. 


in Haga's towers be waits, till eaſtern, u 
Propitious rife to ſwell the Britiſh fails; © 
Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 


The vows and friendſhips of the neighb'ring kings; 
Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind ; 


Takes in. the blended intereſts of mankind, _ | ; 

The world's great Calm thy anxious breaſt, 

Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt; 

Henceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 

By rocks or ſtreams, the mounds which Heavy n de- 
'd; 

The Ahe den new- made monarch ſhall retin 

Nor ſhall thy hills, Pirene, riſe in vain, * 


© But ſee, to Britain's iſle the ſquadron 17 
And leave the ſinking towers and leß ning 
The royal bark bounds o er the floating 
Breaks pas the billows, and divides ng fy 
O'er the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart cine eye eyes, 
A watery proſpect bounded by the ſcies: 

Ten thouſand veſſels, from ten thouſand wrt a 
Bring gums and gold, and either Indja's 1012 
Behold the tributes haſt ning to thy org A 

And ſee the wide horizon al thy own. 


Still is it thine; tho' now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion's clifts juſt whitening to the view, 
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Before the wind with ſwelling fails they ride, | 
Till Thames receives them in his opening tide, | 
The monarch hears the thund'ring peals around 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound, 
Nor miſſes yet, amid the deaf ning train, | 
e eee 


| "As in the flood he filz {rot either fide, whe 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride; 
A various ſcene the wide-ſptead landfcape yields, 
Oer rich incloſures and Iuxuriant fields: 
A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 
And diſtant flocks ſtray o'er thouſand hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
(Shade above ſhade) now riſes to the ſight: | 
His woods ordain'd to viſit every ſhore, 1 
And guard the ge: ly grac'd before, | 


250 f The ſun, now rolling down the weſtern 1 Ways. 
A blaze of fires, renews the fading day; | 
Unnumber'd barks the re enfbla,. | 
Bright ning the twilight with its beamy gold; 
Leſs thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly; 

In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crowded 
Andina peer hinder game een | 


"mh Welcome, to our 1 

Oh! king Ji, ado Albion « ogg bas 
| For thee the Eaſt breath'd out a proſp'rous breeze, 
Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwell'd the ſeas. 
| 2 reſence did each doubtful heart compoſe, 

| nd tations wonder d that they once were foes; 

Tha joyki day they loſt each hoſtile name, 

T he fame their "afper, and their voice the ſame. 
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© So two fair twins, whoſe features were 9 
At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, 
Show each the other with reflected grace, 
And the —— bloom wether fires: 
The ſtrangers which is which inquire 3 | 
Delution grateful to the ſmiling ſire, 


From that : fair hill, . 
To name the ſtars, and count the heavenly hoſt, 
By the next dawn doth great ſta nſec, _ 
Proud town | the nobleſt ſcene the ſkies, 
O'er Thames her thouſand ſpires their luſtre ſhed, 
And a vaſt navy hides his bed . 
A floating foreſt} From the diſtant ftrand 
A line of golden cars ſtrikes o'er the land: 
Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array, 

Before their k 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy 


A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 
| * So haply thro the beav'n's wide pathleſs ways 
A comet s a long- extended blaze z + 


From colt welt bets through th cthereal frame, 
And half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 


brought, 


d 


ing, trumphant led the way. 
train, 


No to the regal towers 
He plans Britannia's glories in his 


Reſumes the dele power he gave, 

— the n up? ig fun 
hom ſhall the Mule aut the ſhining 

Select, to and adorn her ſong ? 


Thee, Halifax. Ta thy capacious migd, 
O man approv'd, is. Britain's ins wealth conlign'd.. 
Her coin (while Naſſau fought) debas'd and rude, 


By thee in nn. in truth renew d, 
* Flamflcad houſe 


- 
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An arduous work ! again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy own care once more returns. to thee, 

O! form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity/with eaſe ;- 
Tho' call'd to thine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 

To ſmile on hearts thyſelf did once adorn; | 
For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall praiſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter than thy bays, a 


| © The muſe, if fir'd with thy enliv'ning beams, 
Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes ; 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 
And ſing the op'ning wonders of his reign ; 
Bright Carolina's heavenly beauties trace, 
Her valiant conſort, and his blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitful love ſupplies, | 
A glorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh'd eyes; | 
Who ſees by Brunſwick's hand her ſceptre ſway'd, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd*, 


— 
— — — 
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— — 


—=Poſtquam ſe lumine puro | 
Implevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratur, et aſtra 
Fixa polis, vidit quanta ſub note jaceret - 
Neſtra dies, riſitgue ſui ludibria——— - 
Now to the bleſt abode, with wonder fill'd, 

The ſun and moving planets he beheld; 

Then, looking down on the ſun's feeble ray, 
Survey'd our duſky, faint, imperfect day, 4 
And under what a cloud of night we lay !' Rows. 


—_— - 


THE following letter having in it ſome ob- 
ſervations out of the common road, I ſhall make 
it the entertainment of this day. 


f By Mr. Thomas Tickell, 


THE SPECTATOR; N*6zt, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, | | , 
Tu common topics againſt the 
pride of man, which are laboured by florid and 
declamatory writers, are taken from the baſeneſs 
of his original, the imperfections of his nature, or 
the ſhort duration of thoſe goods in which he 
makes his boaſt. Though it be true that we 
can have nothing in us that ought to raiſe our 
vanity, yet a conſciouſneſs of our own merit may 
be ſometimes laudable. The folly therefore lies 
here ; we are apt to pride ourſelves in worthleſs, 
or perhaps ſhameful, things; and on the other 
hand count that diſgraceful which is our trueſt 
lory. 
p 1 * it is that the lovers of praiſe take 
wrong meaſures to attain it. Would a vain man 
conſult his own heart, he would find that if 
others knew his weakneſſes as well as he him- 
{elf doth,. he could not have the impudence to 
expect the public eſteem. ' Pride therefore flows 
from want of reflection, and Ignorance of our- 
ſelves. Knowledge and humility come upon us 
together. 

The proper way to make an eſtimate of our- 
ſelves, is to conſider ſeriouſly what it is we value 
or deſpiſe in others. A man who boaſts of the 
goods of fortune, a gay dreſs, or a new title, is 
generally the mark of ridicule. We ought there- 
fore not to admire in ourſelves what we are ſo 
ready to laugh at in other men. W 

Much leſs can we with reaſon pride ourſelves 
in thoſe things, which at ſome time of our life 
we ſhall certainly deſpiſe. And yet, if we will 
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give ourſelves the trouble of looking backward 
and forward on the ſeveral changes which we 
have already undergone, and hereafter muſt try, 
we ſhall find that the greater degrees of our 
knowledge and wiſdom | a only to ſhew us 
our own imperfections. 7 | 

* As we riſe from childhood to youth, we look 
with contempt on the toys and trifles which 
our hearts have hitherto been ſet upon. When 
we advance to manhood, we are held wile, in 
proportion to our ſhame and regret for the raſh- 
neſs and extravagance of youth. Old age fills 
us with mortifying reflections upon a life miſ- 
ſpent in the purſuit of anxious wealth, or uncer- 
; _ —— Agrecable to this gradation of 

thought in this life, it may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed that, in a future ſtate, the wiſdom, the ex- 
perience, and the maxims, of old age, will be 
looked upon by a ſeparate ſpirit, in much the 
ſame light as an ancient man now ſees the little 


follies and toying of infants. The pomps, the 


honours, the policies, and arts, of mortal men, 


will be thought as trifling as hobby-horſes, 


mock battles, or any other ſports that now em- 
ploy all the cunning, and tire „and ambi- 
tion, of rational beings, from four years old to 
nine or ten. | 

* If the notion of a gradual rife in beings from 
the meaneſt to the moſt high be not a vain ima- 
gination, it is not improbable that an angel looks 
down upon a man as a man doth upon a crea- 
ture which approaches the neareſt to the rational 
nature. By the fame rule, if I may indulge my 
fancy in this particular, a ſuperior brute looks 

8 
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with a kind of pride on one of an inferior ſpe- 
cies. If they could reflect, we might imagine, 
from the geſtures of ſome of them, that they 
think themſelves the ſovereigns of the world, 
and that all things were made for them. Such 
a thought would not be more abſurd in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to enter- 
tain, namely, that all the ſtars in the firmament 
were created only to — their eyes and amuſe 
their imaginations. Mr. Dryden, in his fable of 
the Cock and the Fox, makes a ſpeech for his 
hero the cock, which is a pretty inſtance for this 
purpoſme: bi | 

ce Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, See, my dear, 

How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year; 

How the pale primroſe and the violet ſpring, 

And birds eſſay their throats, diſus'd to ſing: 

All theſe are ours, and I with pleaſure ſee 

Man ſtrutting on two legs and aping me.“ 


What I would obſerve from the whole is 
this, that we ought to value ourſelves upon thoſe 
things only which ſuperior beings thmk valuable, 
ſince that is the only way for us not to ſink in 
our own eſteem hereafter. 


* This day is-publiſhed, The Examiner, Number L. 
Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick-lane, where advertiſe- 
ments will be taken in, &c. by J. Morphew. To be conti- 
nued Wedneſdays and Saturdays. Spect. in folio, N? 615. 
Wedneſday,, Nov. 3, 1714. See Tat. with notes, Vol. v. 
Ne 210, note orvthe Examiner, &c. and preface to the reader. 
Editions of 1788 and 1789 in 12mo. and 8vo. with notes. 

+++ This day is publiſhed, The Monthly Catalogue of 
books, plays, pamphlets, poems, and ſermons, in Oct. 1714, 
price 3d, —SpeR, in folio, Nꝰ 616. Friday, Nov. 5, 1714. 
Vor. VIII. 99 
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* : | | 
Ne 622. Friday, November 19, 1714. 
—Fallentis ſemita vit. Hom. 1. Ep. xviii. 103, 
A ſafe private quiet, which betrays 
Itſelf to eaſe, and cheats away the days. Pool. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, : 
be * Ix a former ſpeculation you have 
obſerved that true greatneſs doth not conſiſt in 
that pomp and noiſe wherein the generality of 
mankind are apt to place it. You have there 
taken notice that virtue in obſcurity often ap- 

ars more illuſtrious in the eye of ſuperior 
LE than all that paſſes for grandeur and 
magnificence among men. it. 

When we look back upon the hiſtory of 
thoſe who have borne the parts of kings, ſtateſ- 
men, or commanders, they appear to us ſtripped 
of thoſe outfide ornaments that dazzle their con- 
temporaries; and we regard their perſons as 
great or little in proportion to the eminence of 
their virtues or vices. The wiſe ſayings, gene- 
rous ſentiments, or diſintereſted conduct of a 
philoſopher under mean circumſtances of life, 
ſet him higher in our efteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view 
both through the long proſpect of many ages. 
Were the memoirs of an obſcure man, who 
lived up to the dignity of his nature and accord- 
ing to the rules of virtue, to be laid before us, 
we ſhould find nothing in ſuch a character 
which might not ſet him on a level with men 


3 
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of the higheſt ſtations. The following extract, 
out of the private papers of an honeſt country 
gentleman, will ſet this matter in a clear light, 
Your reader will perhaps conceive a greater 1dea 
of him from theſe actions done in ſecret, and 
without a witneſs, than of thoſe which have 
drawn upon them the admiration of multi- 


tudes. | 


MEMOIRS. 


In my twenty-ſecond year I found a violent 
_ affection for my couſin Charles's wife growing 

upon me, wherein I was in danger of ſucceedin 
if I had not upon that account begun my — 
into foreign countries. 

A little after my return to England, at a 
private meeting with my uncle Francs, I refuſed 
the offer of his eſtate, and prevailed upon him 


not to difinherit his ſon Ned. | 
« Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, leſt he 


ſhould think hardly of his deceaſed father ; 
though he continues to ſpeak ill of me for this 
very reaſon. : | 

Prevented a ſcandalous la- ſuit betwixt my 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her 
under-hand, out of my own pocket, fo much 

money yearly as the diſpute was about. 
Procured a benefice for a young divine, who 
is ſiſter's ſon to the good man who was my tutor, 
and hath been dead twenty years. 

© Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs.——, my 
ſriend H. widow. | 


Y 2 
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„ Mem. To retrench one diſh at my table, 
until I have fetched it up again. 
. « Mem. To repair my houſe and finiſh my 
gardens in order to employ poor people after 
harveſt-time. 

« Ordered John to let out goodman — 
ſheep that were pounded by night; but not to 
let his fellow ſervants know it. 

* Prevailed upon M. T. eſq. not to take the 
law of the farmer's ſon for ſhooting a partridge, 
and to give him his gun 

Paid the nick; e or curing an old wo- 
man that confeſſed herſelf a witch. 

Gave away my favourite dog, for biting a 
beggar. 

r Made the miniſter of the pariſh and a whig 
juſtice of one mind, by putting them to explain 
their notions to one another. . 

« Mem. To turn off Peter, — ſhooting a 
doe while ſhe was eating acorns out of his 
hand. 

« When my neighbour John, who hath often 
injured me, comes to make his requeſt t. to-mor- 
row: 

« Mem. I have forgiven him. 

** Laid up my chariot, and fold my horſes, to 
relieve the poor in a ſcarcity of corn. 

In the ſame year remitted to my tenants a 
fifth part of their rents. 

„As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought 
that warmed my heart, and ſhall, I hope, be the 
better for it as long as I live. 

« Mem. To charge my ſon in private to erect 
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no monument for me; but not to mu this in 
my laſt will.” 


No 623. Monday, November a 22, , 1714 | 


Sed mibi vel tellus optem prius ima debiſeat, 
Vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi noftemque profundam, 
Ant? puder, quam te violem, aut tua Jura reſolvam, 
Ille meos, primus me qui _/ibi junxit, amores 
Abſtulit ; ille habeat ſecum frongy epulchro. 
Ind. Aa. i iv. 24. 


But firſt let yawnin — a pallage rend, 
And let me thro * the dark abyſs deſcend ; 

Firſt let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 
Drive down t 1 b to the nether ſky, 
Condemn'd with ghoſts in endleſs night to lie; 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave: 

No; he who had my vows ſhall ever have ; 


For whom I lov'd on earth I worſhip in the 
RYDEN, 


I AM obliged to my friend, the love caſuiſt i, 
for the following curious piece of antiquity, 
which I ſhall communicate to the public in his 


own words, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Vo may remember that I lately 


tranſmitted to you an account of an ancient 
cuſtom 1 in the manors of Eaſt and Weſt Ab 


Vece Spedt. N. 301, N* 602, Ne 605, N. 614, and 
0 25, 


SJ 
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in the county of Berks, and elſewhere. If a 


cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have What 


the law calls her freebench, in all his copyhold 
lands, dum ſola et caſta fuerit ; that is, while ſhe 
lives, ſingle and chaſte; but if ſhe commits 
incontinency ſhe forteits her eſtate; yet if 
ſhe will come into the court riding back- 
ward upon a black ram, with his tail in her 
hand, and ſay the words following, the ſteward 
is bound by the cuſtom to re-admit her to * 


an. 


ce Here I am, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as Iam; 
And for my crincum crancum, 
Have loſt my h incum bancum; 
And for my tail's game, | 
Have done this worldly ſhame ; | 
Therefore J pray you, Mr. Steward, let me 
have my land again.” 


After having informed you that my lord Coke 
obſerves, that this 1 15 the maſt frail and ſlippery 
tenure of any in England, I ſhall tell you, 45 ince 
the 1 of that letter, I have, according to 
romiſe, been at great pains in ſearching 
_ the records of the black ram; and have at 
laſt met with the proceedings of the court-baron, 
held in that behalf, for the ſpace of a whole day. 


The record faith, that a ſtrict inquiſition having 


been made into the right of the tenants to their 


| ſeveral eſtates, by the crafty old ſteward, he 


found that many of the lands of the manor 
were, by default of the ſeveral widows, forfeited 


. d See Spect. N* 614, and note ibidem. 
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to the lord, and ly would have entered 
on the premiſes : upon which the good women 
demanded the © benefit of the ram.” The 
ſteward, after having peruſed their ſeveral 
pleas, adjourned the court to Barnaby- bright, 
that they might have day enough before — — 

The court being ſet, and filled with a great 
concourſe of people, who came from all parts to 
ſee the ſolemnity; the firſt who entered was 
the widow F. rontley, who had made her appear- 
ance in the laſt year's cavalcade. The regiſter 
obſerves that, finding 1t an eaſy pad-ram, and 
foreſeeing ſhe might have further occaſion for it, 
ſhe purchaſed it of the ſteward. 

Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dain- 
ty, who was the greateſt prude of the pariſh, 
came next in the proceſſion. She at firſt made 
ſome difficulty of taking the tail in her hand; 
and was obſerved, in pro —— the form of 
penance, to ſoften the two moſt emphatical 
words into clincum clancum : but the — 
took care to make her ſpeak plain Engliſh before 
he would let her have her land 

* The third widow that was brought to this 
worldly ſhame, being mounted upon a vicious 
ram, had the misfortune to be thrown by him; 
upon which ſhe hoped to be excuſed from going 
through the reſt of the ceremony; but the 
ſteward, being well verſed in the law, obſerved 
r that the breaking 


| Then the eleventh, now the twenty- . being 
the longeſt day in the year. 


14 


. 
2. 
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of the rope does not hinder the execution of the 
criminal. 

The fourth lady upon record was the widow 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had-kept half a 
ſcore young fellows off and on for the ſpace of 
two years; but having been more kind to her 
carter John, ſhe was introduced with the huzzas 
of all her lovers about her. 

Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which 
were very new and freſh, and of the ſame colour 
with her whimſical palfrey, made a very decent 
figure in the ſolemnity. 

* Another, who had been due to and 
her appearance, was excuſed by the ſteward, as 


well knowing in his heart, that the good ſqure 


himſelf had qualified her for the ram. 
Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object againſt 


the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was 


remembered that the made the ſame excuſe the 
year before. Upon which the ſteward obſerved, 
that ſhe might fo contrive it, as never to a the 
ſervice of the manor. 


The widow Fidget being cited into REAR 


inſiſted that ſhe had done no more ſince the 
death of her huſband than what ſhe uſed to do 
in his life-time; and withal deſired Mr. Steward 
to conſider his own wife's caſe if he ſhould 
chance to dic betore her. 

The next in order was a dowager of a very 
corpulent make, who would have been excuſed 
as not finding any ram that was able to carry 
her; upon which the ſteward commuted her 
puniſhment, and ordered her to make her entry 
upon a black ox. 


— — — — 
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The widow Maſk well, a woman who had 
long lived with a moſt unblemiſned character, 
having turned off her old chambermaid in a 
pet, was by that revengeful creature, brought in 
upon the black ram nine times the ſame day. 

Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
brought upon their trial, ſhewed that they did 
not hold of the manor, and were diſcharged ac- 
cordingly. yy 6 SH 

A pretty young creature who cloſed the pro- 
ceſſion came ambling in, with fo bewitching 
an air, that the ſteward was obſerved to caſt a 
ſheep's eye upon her, and married her within a 
month after the death of his wife. | 

N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according 
to ſummons, but had nothing laid to her charge; 
having lived irreproachable ſince the deceaſe of 
her huſband, who left her a widow in the ſixty- 
ninth year of her age. | oF": 

0.9 (2 | I am, Sir, &c." 


1 


No 624. Wedneſday, November 27. 1714. 


Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argent i pallet amore, 


Quiſſuis luxurid | Hon. 2. Sat. iii. 97. 
Sit ſtill, and hear, thoſe whom proud thoughts do ſwell, 
Thoſe that look pale by loving coin too well: | 
Whom luxury corrupts. | CRrEECH. 


MANKIND 1s divided into two parts, the buſy 
and the idle. The buſy world may be divided 


,“ Juſt publiſhed, a book 2 ſo often mentioned 
in the Spectator] entitled The Ladies Library, written by a 
6 . 
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into the virtuous and the vicious. The vicious 
again into the covetous, the ambitious, and the f 
ſenfual. The idle part of mankind are in 
t 
| 


ſtate inferior to any one of theſe. All the other 
are engaged in the purſuit of happineſs, though 
often miſplaced, and are therefore: more likely | 
to be attentive to ſuch means as ſhall be 
poſed to them for that end. The idle, who are t 
neither wiſe for this world nor the next, are f 
emphatically called by doctor Tillotſon * fools at y 
large.” They propoſe to themſelves no end, but \ 
run adrift with every wind. Advice therefore b 
would be but thrown away upon them, ſince h 
they would ſcarce take the pains to read it, 1 ir 
ſhall not fatigue any of this worthleſs tribe with * 
a long harangue; but will leave them with this at 
ſhort ſaying of Plato, that labour is preferable p. 
to idleneſs, and brightneſs to ruſt,” | 
The purſuits of the active part of mankind are of 
either in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on * 
the other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, in 
or pleaſure. I ſhall, therefore, compare the I 


— 


urſuits of avarice, ambition, and ſenſual de- hi 
Fiat, with their oppoſite virtues; and ſhall con- th 
ſider which of theſe principles engages men in a ph 
courſe of the greateſt labour, ſuffering, and aſſi- te: 
duity. Moſt men, in their cool reaſonings, are 
willing to allow that a courſe of virtue will in of 
the end be rewarded the moſt amply; but re- _ 
| | , th; 
lady. Publiſhed by Mr. Steele. Conſiſting of general rules gle 
for conduct in all circumſtances of the life of woman. Printed 6h 
for J. Tonſon.—Spect. in folio, N* 6179. Monday, Nov. 8, . be 


1714. See Steele's Letters, &c. vol. ii. let. ceccxxxvii, &c. 
p. 423. tf ſeq | we 
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preſent the way to it as rugged and narrow. If 
— 4 it can be made a , that men ſtrug- 
gle through as many troubles to be miſerable, as 
they do to be happy, my readers may perhaps be 
perſuaded to be good when they find ber thall 
loſe nothing by it. 

Firſt, for avarice. The miſer is more induſ- 
trious than the ſaint : the pains of getting, the 
fears of loſing, and the inability of enjoying his 
wealth, — been the mark of ſatire in all 
Were his repentance upon his neglect of a good 
bargain, his ſorrow for being over - reached, his 
hope of improving a ſum, and his fear of falling 
into want, directed to their proper objects, they 
would make ſo many different Chtiſtian graces 
and virtues. He may apply to _ a 
part of ſaint Paul's catalogue of ſufferings. * In 
journeying often ; in perils of. waters, 15 perils 
of robbers, in perils among falſe brethren, In 
wearineſs and painfulneſs, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirſt, in faſtings oſten.— At 
how much lefs expenſe might the lay up to 
himſelf treafures in heaven?“ Or, if I may in 
this place be allowed to add the ſaying of a great 
. —— he may provide ſuch poſſeſſions as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himſelf. 

In the ſecond place, if we look upon the toils 
of ambition in the ſame light as we have con- 
ſidered thoſe of avarice, we ſhall readily own 
that far leſs trouble is requiſite to gain laſting 
glory than the power and reputation of a few 
years; or, in other words, we may with more 
caſe deſerve honour than obtain it. The am- 


bitious man ſhould remember cardinal Wolſey's 
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complaint, Had I ſerved God with the ſame 
application wherewith I ferved my king, he 
would not have forſaken me in my old age. 
The cardinal here ſoftens his ambition by the 
ſpecious pretence of ſerving his king: whereas 
his words, in the proper conſtruction, imply, 
that, if inſtead of being acted * by ambition he 
had been acted by religion, he ſhould now have 
felt the. comforts of it, when the whole worl 
turned its back upon him. | 
Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the ſen- 
ſual with thoſe of the virtuous, and ſee which 
are heavier in the balance. It may ſeem ſtrange, 
at the firſt view, that the men of pleaſure ſhould 
be adviſed to change their courſe, becauſe they 
lead a painful-life. Yet when we ſee them fo 
active and vigilant in queſt of delight; under fo 
many diſquiets, and the ſport of ſuch various 
| paſſions; let them anſwer, as they can, if the 
pains they undergo do not outweigh their en- 
joyments. The infidelitics on the one part be- 
tween the two ſexes, and the caprices on the 
other, the debaſement of reaſon, the pangs of 
expectation, the diſappointments in poſſeſſion, 
the ſtings of remorſe, the vanities and vexations 
attending even the moſt refined delights that 
make up this buſineſs of life, render it ſo filly 
and uncomfortable, that no man is thought wiſe 
until he hath got over it, or happy, but in pro- 
portion as he hath cleared himſelf from it. : 
The ſum of all is this. Man is made an active v 
being. Whether he walks in the paths of virtue 
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or vice he is ſure to meet with many difficulties 
to prove his patience and excite his induſtry. 
The ſame, if not greater labour, is required in 
the ſervice of vice and folly as of virtue and 
wiſdom; and he hath this caſy choice left him, 
whether, with the ſtrength he is maſter of, he 
will purchaſe happineſs or repentance. - #*,* 


Ne 625. Friday, November 26, 1714. 


= ===> 


— ore, 
De tenero meditatur ungui. Hor. 3. Od. vi. 23. 


Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ'd. 


TE love-caſuiſt hath referred to me the fol- 
lowing letter of queries, with his anſwers to 
each queſtion, for my approbation'. I have ac- 
cordingly conſidered the ſeveral matters therein 
contained, and hereby confirm and ratify his an- 
ſwers, and require the gentle queriſt to conform 
herſelf thereunto. 


* * Advertiſed, the ſales by auction of the racy of Tho- 
mas Tyrrill of the Temple, e 23 Bibliotheca Selectiſſima, 
being the collection of Harry Mullings, eſq. and a phyſician 
deceaſed; to be ſold Nov. 91122 lard, bookſeller, 
at the Riſing Sun in Little Britain. Spect. in folio. N' 619. 
Wedneſday, Nov. 10, 1714. | | . 

N. B. The papers in this eighth volume of the Spectator 
are not lettered at the ends, or diſtinguiſhed by fignatures, as 
in the other volumes; but it ſeems very probable that Addiſon 
was the author of this and the preceding paper. 


Bs... Spect. Ne 591, Ne 602, N“ 605, N* 514, and 
NO 623. | | h 
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* SIR, Gia bid Sev 
| «I was thirteen the th of November 
laſt, and muſt now begin to think of ſettling 
myſelf in the world, and ſo I would humbly beg 
your advice, what I muſt do with Mr, Fondle, 
who makes his addreſſes to me. He is a very 

retty man, and hath the blackeſt eyes and 
whiteſt teeth you ever ſaw. Though he is but 
a younger brother, he dreſſes like a man of qua- 
lity, and nobody comes into a room like him. 
I know he hath refuſed great offers, and if he 
cannot marry me he will never have any body 
elſe. But my father hath forbid him the houſe, 
becauſe he ſent me a copy of verſes; for he is 
one of the greateſt wits in town. My eldeſt 
fiſter, who with her good-will would! call me 
Miſs as long as I live, muſt be married before 
me they ſay. She tells them that Mr. Fondle 
makes a fool of me, and will ſpoil the child, as 
ſhe calls me, like a confident thing as ſhe is. - In 


ſhort, I am reſolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it 


be but to ſpite her. But, becauſe I would do 
nothing that is imprudent, I beg of you to give 
me your anſwers to ſome queſtions I will write 
down, and deſire you to get them printed in the 
Spectator, and I do not doubt but you will give 
ſuch advice, as, I am ſure, I ſhall follow. 

When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half 
an hour together, and calls me Angel, is he not 
in love!“ | 


Anſwer, No. 1 | 
May not I be certain he will be a kind huſ- 


band, that has promiſed me half my portion in 


| as hay = | 


NN 
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pin- money, and to keep me a coach and ſix in 
the bargain? | 

No. | 
© Whether I, who have bend aqualtited with 
him this whole year almoſt, am not a better 
judge of his merit than my father and mother, 
who never heard him talk but at table dp 

No. 

Whether I am not old enough to chooſe for 
—_ pz 


* Whether it would' not have been rude i in 
me to refuſe a lock of his hair” 

No. 

Should not I be a very buirbdrous crettiire, 
if I did not pity a man who is always ighing for 
my fake?” 

No. 

Whether you would not adviſe me to run 
_—_ with the Poor man?? 


Whether you do not think, chat if I will not 
have him, he will not drown hithfelf o | | 

No. 

* What ſhall I fay to lah the next time he 
aſks me if I will marry him? 

No. 


The following letter requires neither intro- 
duction nor anſwer. | 


Mr. SyECTATOR, us 
*I woNnDER that in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs, you can take pleafur= in writing 
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any thing but news; for in a word, who minds 
any thing elſe? The pleaſure of increaſing in 
knowledge, and learning ſomething new every 


hour of life, is the nobleſt entertainment of a 


rational creature. I have a very good ear for a 
ſecret, and am naturally of a communicative 
temper; by which means I am capable of doing 
you great ſervices in this way. In order to 
make myſelf uſeful, I am carly in the anti- 
chamber, where I thruſt my head into the thick 
of the preſs, and catch the news at the opening 
of the door, while it is warm. Sometimes I 
ſtand by the beef-caters, and take the buz as it 
paſſes by me. At other times I lay my ear cloſe 
to the wall, and ſuck in many a valuable whiſ- 
per, as it runs in a ſtraight line from corner to 
corner. When I am weary with ſtandi 


| 5 I re- 
pair to one of the neighbouring coffee-houſes, 


where I ſit ſometimes for a whole day, and 


have the news as it comes from court freſh and 


freſh. In ſhort, fir, I ſpare no pains to know 
how the world goes. A piece of news loſes its 
flavour when it hath been an hour 1n the air. 
I love, if I may ſo ſpeak, to have it freſh from 
the tree; and to convey it to my friends before 
it is faded. Accordingly my expenſes in coach- 
hire make no ſmall article : which you may be- 
lieve when I aſſure you that I poſt away from 
coffee-houſe to coftee-houſe, and foreſtall the 
Evening- poſt by two hours. There is a certain 

entleman, who hath given me the ſlip twice 
or thrice, and hath been beforchand with me at 
Child's.” But I have played him a trick. 1 
have purchaſed a pair of the beſt coach-horſes I 
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could buy for money, and now let him outſtri 
me if he can. Once more, Mr. Spectator, let 
me adviſe you to deal in news. You may de- 
pend upon my aſſiſtance. But I muſt break off 
abruptly, for I have twen Lore to write. 
Yours, in h 
Tuo. Qv1p-xvxc.' 


Ne 626. Monday, November 29, 1714. 


Dulcique animos novitate tenebo, Ov. Met. 1. 1. 


I HAVE ſeen a little work of a learned man, 
conſiſting of extemporary ſpeculations, which 
owed their birth»to the moſt trifling occurrences 
of life. His uſual method was, to write down 
any ſudden ſtart of thought which aroſe in his 
mind upon the ſight of an odd geſticulation in a 
man, any whimſical mimicry of reaſon in a 
beaſt, or whatever appeared remarkable in any 
object of the viſible creation. He was able to 
moralize upon a ſnuff- box, would flouriſh elo- 
quently upon a tucker or a pair of ruffles, and 
draw practical inferences from a full- bottomed 
periwig. This I thought fit to mention, by way 
of excuſe for my ingenious correſpondent who 
hath introduced the following letter by an image 
which, I will beg leave to tell him, is too ridicu- 
lous in ſo ſerious and noble a ſpeculation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
* WHreN I have ſeen young as play- 
ing her wanton gambols, and with a thouſand 
Vor. VIII. 2 
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antic ſhapes expreſs her own gaiety at the ſame 
time that ſhe moved mine, while the old gran- 
num hath ſat by with a moſt exemplary gravity, 
unmoved at all that paſt, it hath made me re- 
flect what ſhould be the occaſion of humours fo 
oppoſite in two creatures, between whom there 
was no viſtble difference but that of age; and I 
have been able to reſolve it into nothing elſe but 
the force of novelty. 


In every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe who have 


been leaſt time in the world appear beſt pleaſed 
with their condition: for, beſides that to a new 
comer the world hath a freſhneſs on it that 
ſtrikes the ſenſe after a moſt agreeable manner, 
being itſelf unattended with any great variety of 
enjoyments, excites a fenſation bf pleaſure: but, 
as age advances, every thing ſeems to wither, 
the ſenſes are diſguſted with their old entertain- 
ments, and exiſtence turns flat and inſipid. We 
may ſee this exemplified in mankind: the child, 
let him be free from pain, and gratified in his 
change of toys, is diverted with the ſmalleſt 
trifle. Nothing diſturbs the mirth of the boy 
but a little puniſhment or confinement. The 
youth muſt have more violent pleaſures to em- 
ploy his time; the man loves the hurry of an 
active life, devoted to the purſuits of wealth or 
ambition ; and, laſtly, old age, having loſt its 
capacity for theſe avocations, becomes its own 
unſupportable burthen. This variety may in 
part be accounted for by the vivacity and decay 


of the faculties; but I believe is chiefly owing - 


to this, that the longer we have been in poflct- 
ſton of being, the leſs ſenſible is the guſt we 
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have of it; and the more it requires of adven- 
titious amuſements to relieve us from the ſatiety 
and wearineſs it brings along with it. | 
And as novelty is of a very powerful, ſo is it 
of a maſt extenſive influence. Moraliſts have 
long ſince obſerved it to be the ſource of admi- 
ration, which leſſens in proportion to our fami- 
liarity with objects, and upon a thorough ac- 
quaintance is utterly extinguiſhed. But I think 
it hath not been ſo commonly remarked that all 
the other paſſions depend conſiderably on the 
ſame circumſtance. What 1s it but novel 
that awakens deſire, enhances delight, kindles 
anger, provokes envy, inſpires horror ? To this 
cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that love languiſhes 
with fruition, and friendſhip itſelf is recom- 
mended by intervals of abſence: hence monſters, 
by uſe, are beheld without loathing, and the 
moſt enchanting beauty without rapture. That 
emotion of the ſpirits, in which paſſion conſiſts, 
is uſually the effect of ſurpriſe, and, as long as 
it continues, heightens the agreeable or diſagree- 
able qualities of its object; but as this emotion 
ceaſes (and it ceaſes with the novelty) things 
appear in another light, and affect us even leſs 
than might be expected from their 1 ener- 
gy, for having moved us too much before. 
It may not be an uſeleſs inquiry how far the 
love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of na- 
ture, and in what reſpects it is peculiarly adapted 
to the preſent ſtate. To me it ſeems impoſſible 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould reſt abſolutely 
ſatisfied in any acquiſitions whatever, without 
endeavouring farther ; for, after its higheſt im- 
2 2 
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provements, the mind hath an idea of an infi- 
nity of things ſtill behind worth knowing, to 
the knowledge of which therefore it cannot be 
indifferent; as by climbing up a hill in the midſt 
of a wide plain a man hath his proſpect enlarged, 
and, together with that, the bounds of his de- 
ſires. Upon this account, I cannot think he 
detracts from the ſtate of the bleſſed, who con- 
cerves them to be perpetually employed in freſh 
ſearches into nature, and to eternity advancing 
into the fathomleſs depths of the divine perfec- 
tions. In this thought there is nothing but 
what doth honour to theſe glorified ſpirits; pro- 
vided ſtill it be remembered, that their deſire of 
more proceeds not from their diſreliſning what 
they poſſeſs; and the pleaſure of a new enjoy- 
ment is not with them meaſured by its novel 

(which is a thing merely foreign and accidental 

but by its real intrinſic value. After an ac- 
quaintance of many thouſand years with the 
works of God, the beauty and magnificence of 
the creation fills them with the ſame pleaſing 
wonder and profound awe which Adam felt 
himſelf ſeized with as he firſt opened his eyes 
upon this glorious ſcene. Truth captivates with 
unborrowed charms, and whatever hath once 
given ſatisfaction will always do it. In all which 
they have manifeſtly the advantage of us, who 
are ſo much governed by ſickly and changeable 
appetites, that we can with the greateſt coldneſs 
behold the ſtupendous diſplays of Omnipotence, 
and be in tranſports at the puny eſſays of human 
{kill; throw aſide ſpeculations of the ſublimeſt 
nature and vaſteſt importance into ſome obſcure 
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corner of the mind, to make room for new no- 
tions of no conſequence at all; are even tired of 
health, becauſe not enlivened with alternate 
pain; and prefer the firſt reading of an indifferent 
author to the ſecond or third peruſal of one 
whoſe merit and reputation are eſtabliſhed. | 

Our being thus formed ſerves many uſeful 
purpoſes in the preſent ſtate. - It contributes 
not a little to the advancement of learning: 
for, as Cicero takes notice, that which makes 
men willing to undergo the fatigues of philoſo- 
phical diſquiſitions, is not ſo much the greatneſs 
of objects as their novelty. It is not enough 
that there is field and game for the chaſe, and 
that the underſtanding is prompted with a reſt- 
leſs thirſt of knowledge, effectually to rouſe the 
ſoul, ſunk into the ſtate of ſloth and indolence; 
it is alſo n that there be an uncommon 
pleaſure annexed to the firſt appearance of truth 
in the mind. This pleaſure being exquiſite for 
the time it laſts, but tranſient, it hereby comes 
to paſs that the mind grows into an indifference 
to its former notions, and paſſes on after new 
diſcoveries, in hope of repeating the delight, It 
is with knowledge as with wealth, the pleaſure 
of which lies more in making endleſs additions 
than in taking a review of our old ſtore. There 
are ſome inconveniencies that follow this tem- 
per, if not guarded againſt, particularly this, that, 
through too great an cagerneſs of ſomething 
new, we are many times impatient of ſtaying 
long enough upon a queſtion that requires ſome. 
time to reſolve it; or, which is worſe, perſuade 
ourſelves that we are maſters of the ſubject 
2 3 
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before we are ſo, only to be at the liberty of 
going upon a freſh ſcent : in Mr. Locke's words, 
« we ce a little, prefume a great deal, and fo 
jump to the concluſion.” 

* A farther advantage of our inclination for 
novelty, as at preſent circumſtantiated, 1s, that it 


annihilates all the boaſted diſtinctions am 


mankind. Look not up with envy to thoſe 
above thee ! Sounding titles, ſtately. buildings, 
fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equipages, 


what are they? They dazzle every one but the 


poſſeſſor: to him that is accuſtomed to them 
they are cheap and regardleſs things: they ſup- 
ply him not with brighter images, or more ſub- 


lime ſatisfactions, than the plain man may have, 


whoſe ſmall eſtate will juſt enable him to ſup- 
— the charge of a ſimple unencumbered lite. 

e enters heedleſs into his rooms of ſtate; as 
you or I do under our poor ſheds. The noble 
paintings and coſtly furniture are loſt on him; 
he ſees them not: as how can it be otherwiſe, 
when by cuſtom a fabric, infinitely more grand 
and finiſhed, that of the univerſe, ſtands unob- 
ſerved by the inhabitants, and the everlaſting 
lamps of heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 


notice that mortals take of them! Thanks to in- 


dulgent nature, which not only placed her chil- 
dren originally upon a level, but ſtill, by the 
ſtrength, of this principle, in a great meaſure pre- 
ſerves it, in ſpite of all the care of man to intro- 
duce artificial diſtinctions. 

To add no more —is not chis fondneſs for 
novelty, which makes us out of conceit with all 


we already have, a convincing proof of a future 
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ſtate ? Either man was made in vain, or this is 
not the only world he was made for : for there 
cannot be a greater inſtance of vanity than that 
to which man is liable, to be deluded from the 
cradle to the grave with fleeting ſhadows of hap- 
pineſs. His pleaſures, and thoſe not conſider- 
able neither, die in the poſſeſſion, and freth 
enjoyments do not riſe faſt enough to fill up halt 
his life with ſatisfaction. When I ſee perſons 
ſick of themſelves any longer than they ate 
called away by ſomething that is of force to 
chain down the preſent thought; when 1 ſec 
them hurry from country to town, and then 
from the town back again into the country, con- 
tinually ſhifting , and placing life in all 
the different lights they can think of; © ſurely,” 
fay I to myſelf, © life is vain, and the man be- 
yond expreſſion ſtupid or prejudiced, who from 
the vanity of life cannot gather un is de- 
ſigned for err * 


——ů— — 2 


N 627. Wedneſtay, December I, . 


Tantum inter denſas umbroſa cacumina | ſages 
Lane veniebat; ibi hæc incondita ſolus 
ntibus et Hlvis Audio j actabat i inani. Vigo. 


Tur following account, which came to my 
hands ſome time ago, may be no diſagreeable 


* See Dr. — gen ese enden eee n 
Grove's Works, and the Biographia Britannica, art. Grove. 
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entertainment to ſuch of my readers as have 
tender hearts, and nothing to do. Ws 49.4 


i © Mr. SPECTATOR; 

| * A FRIEND of mine died of a fever 
laſt week, which he caught by walking too late 
in a dewy evening amongſt his reapers.' I muſt 
inform you that his greateſt pleaſure was in huſ- 
bandry and gardening. - He had ſome humour 
which ſeemed: inconſiſtent with that good ſenſe 
he was otherwiſe maſter of. His uneaſineſs in 
the company of women was very remarkable in 
a man of ſuch perfect good breeding; and his 
avoiding one particular walk in his 
where he had uſed to paſs the greateſt part of 
his time, raiſed abundance of idle conjectures in 
the village where he lived. Upon looking over 
his papers we found out the reaſon, which he 
never intimated to his neareſt friends. He was, 
it ſeems, a paſſionate lover in his youth, of which 
a large parcel of letters he left behind him are a 
witneſs. I ſend you a copy of the laſt he ever 
wrote upon that ſubject, by which you will find 
that he concealed: the true name of his-miſtreſs 
under that of Zelinda. 


A LONG month's abſence would be in- 
ſupportable to me, if the buſineſs I am employed 
in were not for the ſervice of my Zelinda, and 
of ſuch a nature as to place her every moment 
in my mind. I have furniſhed the houſe exactly 
according to your fancy, or, if you pleaſe, my 
own; for I have long ſince learned to like no- 
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thing but what you do. The apartment de- 
ſigned for your uſe is ſo exact a copy of that 
which you live in, that I often think myſelf in 
your houſe when I ſtep into it, but ſigh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant. You will 
have the moſt delicious proſpect from your 
cloſet window that England affords : I am ſure 
I ſhould. think it ſo, if the landſcape that ſhews 
ſuch variety did not at the ſame time ſuggeſt to 
me the greatneſs of the ſpace that lies between 


us. | Gets 
The ns are laid out very beautifully; I 
have dreſſed up every hedge in woodbines, ſprin- 
kled bowers and arbours in every corner, and 
made a little paradiſe round me; yet I am ſtill like 
the firſt man in his ſolitude, but half bleſt without 
a partner in my happineſs. I have directed one 
walk to be made for two perſons, here I pro- 
miſe ten thouſand ſatisfactions to myſelf in your 
converſation. I already take my evening's turn 
in it, and have worn a path upon the edge of this 
little alley, while I ed myſelf with the 
thought of your walking by my fide. I have 
held many imaginary diſcourſes with you in this 
retirement; and when I have been weary have 
ſat down with you in the midſt of a row of 
jeſſamines. The many expreſſions of joy and 
rapture I uſe in theſe ſilent converſations have 
made me for ſome time the talk of the pariſh ; 
but a neighbouring young fellow, who makes 
love to the farmer's daughter, hath found me 
out, and made my caſe known to the whole 
neighbourhood. | 
In planting of the fruit-trees I have not for- 
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got the peach you are ſo fond of. I have made 
a walk of elms along the river ſide, and intend to 
ſow all the place about with cowſlips, which 
I hope you will like as well as that I have 
heard you talk of by your father's houſe in the 
country. | | 

„Oh! Zelinda, what a ſcheme of delight have 
I drawn up in my imagination! What day- 
dreams do I indulge myſelf in! When will the 
ſix weeks be at an end, that lie between me and 
my promiſed happineſs ! 

« How could you break off 10 abruptly i in your 
laſt, and tell me you muſt go and dreſs for the 
play? If you loved as I do, you would find mo 
more company in a crowd CAPRI 
ſolitude. I am, Goo. 4 


On the-back of this fvttnrs 18 written, in the 
hand of the deceaſed, the following piece of 
hiſtory: 

« Mem. Having waited a whole week for an 
anſwer to this letter, I hurried to'town, where I 
found the perfidious creature married to my ri- 
val. I will bear it as becomes a man, and en- 
deavour to find out happineſs for myſelf in that 
retirement which 1 had prepared in vain for a 
falſe ungrateful woman. 


An tae 


* * Mr. Caſtelon, at the penny-poſt-office, hopes to pub- 
liſh by Saturday ſeveral vindications againſt The Spectator, 


Sept. 17, 1714.— Poſt-boy, N* 3065, RRRRR. 
. Tus ſeems to refer to Spect. No 594. * 
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N. 628. Friday, December = 1714. | 


———— 
Hon. 1. Ep. l. 43. 
mann 


Mr. SPECTATOR, : F 
* TaERe are none of your ſpeculations 

which pleaſe me more than thoſe upon infini- 
tude and eternity ©, Nou have already conſidered 
that part of eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh 
you would give us your thoughts upon * 
which is to come. 
Tour readers will perhaps 
pleaſure from this view rs — for- 
mer, ſinee we have every one of us a conęern 
in that which is to come: whereas a ſpecula» 
tion on that Which 1s paſt is rather curious than 
uſeful. 

* Beſides, we cadrenfly catenin enſihle Gee 
ſucceſſive duration never to have an end; though, 
as you have juſtly obſerved, that eternity Which 
never had a beginning is altogether incompre- 
henſible; that is, we can conceive an 
duration which may be, though we cannot 
an eternal duration gr hath been; or, if 
I may uſe the philofophical terms, we may 
apprehend a potential though not an actual eter- 
ni 


: This notion 'of a future eternity; which is 


See Spect. No 1 No 571, Ne 580, and Ne 590. 


2 
a 
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natural to the mind of man, is an unanſwerable 


argument that he is a being deſigned for it; 
eſpecially if we conſider that he is capable of 
being virtuous or vicious here: that he hath 
faculties improvable to all eternity; and, by a 
proper or wrong employment of them, may be 
happy or miſerable throughout that infinite du- 
ration. Our idea indeed of this eternity is not 
of an adequate or fixed nature, but is perpetually 
growing and enlarging itſelf toward the object, 

which is too big for human comprehenſion. As 
we are now in the beginnings of exiſtence, ſo 
ſhall we always appear to ourſelves as if we were 
for ever entering upon it. Aſter a million or 
two of centuries, ſome conſiderable things, al- 
ready paſt, may X out of our memory ; which, 

if it be not ſtrengthened in a wonderful manner, 
may poſſibly 2 that ever there was a ſun or 
planets; and yet, notwithſtanding the long race 
that we ſhall then have run, we hall ſtill ima- 


gine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the goal, and 


find no proportion between that ſpace which we 
know had a beginning and what we are * will 
never have an end. 

* But I ſhall leave this ſubject to . ma- 
nagement, and queſtion not but you will throw 
it into ſuch lights as ſhall at once improve and 
entertain your reader. 


* I have, encloſed, ſent you a tranſlation · of 


* This tranſlation was by Mr. afterwards Dr. Bland, once 


ſchoolmaſter, then provoſt of Eton, and dean of Durham, 
See the note in p. 351. 


Cato was tranſlated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at 


Florence; and by the Jeſuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and 


pp pf 
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the ſpeech of Cato on this occaſion, which hath 
accidentally fallen into my hands, and which, 


for conciſeneſs, purity, and e 1 of * 
cannot be ä admired. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
Caro ſolus, &c. 


———— neceſſe prorſus eſt, 
Ratione vincis, do lubens man'ts, Plato. 
Quid enim dediſſet, que dedit fruſtra nibil, 
Aternitatis inſitam nem 
Natura? Yuorſum hec dulcis expeBatio ; 
Viteque non explenda melioris fitts ? 

ud vull ſibi aliud, iſte redeundi in nihil 

ſub imis quemque agens pr ecordiis ? 

Cur territa in ſe refugit anima, cur tremit ? 
Atonita, quoties, morte ne pereat, timet ? 
Particula nempe eſt cuique naſcenti indita? 
Divinior; que corpus incolens agit; 
Hommnique ſuccinit, tua eſt æternitas. 


played by their pupils. Of this verſion a copy was ſent to 
Mr. Addiſon : it is to be wiſhed that it could be found, for 
the ſake of comparing their verſion of the ſoliloquy with that 
of Bland.” Dr. Johnſon's Lives of * Poets, vol. ii. 
p. 375, 8vo. edit. 1781. 


It has been frequently obſerved that the papers in this 
| 2 volume are not diſtinguiſhed by ſignatures, and Addi- 

ſon's papers are given on the authority of Mr. Tickell, who, 
it is ſuppoſed, 2 3 reprinted them in his edition ot 


Addiſon's Works. This paper was probably written by Ad- 
diſon, or by Mr. Budgell, or Mr. Tickell, eee to Addi- 
aan: sdireCtron, or wit ith hi 


his approbation. 


. 
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| AEternitas ] O lubricem nimis gſpici, 
| Mirxtumgque dulci gaudium farmidine ! 


| Quæ demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora? 
| Quæ terra mox incognita? Quit orbis novus 
Manet incolendus ? Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Hæc intuenti 8 mibi quaqua patent 
Immenſa : caliginoſa no premit; 
Nec - 2 videri ſingula. 
Figendus hic pes; certa ſunt hae hactenus; 
Si quod gubernet numen humanum genus, 
(A. quod gubernet, efſe clamant omnia) 
Virtute non gaudere cert? non pateſt: 
Nec eſſe non beata, qud gaudet, poteſt. 
Sed qud beata ſede ? Quove in tempore ? 
Hec quanta quanta terra, tota eft Ceſaris, 
Quid dubius haret animus uſque adeo? Brevi 
Hic nodum hic omnem expediet. Arma en induor, 


Enſi manum admovens. 


In utramque partem faia ; quæque vim inſerant, 
Et quæ propulſent | Dextera intentat necem; 
Vitam ſiniſtra : vulnus bac dabit manus ; 
Altera medelam vulneris : hic ad exitum 
Deducet, iftu ſimplici; hæc vetant mori. 
Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 
Enſeſque ſtrictos, interire ngſcia. 
Extinguet ætas ſidera diuturnior : 
tate languens ipſe ſol obſeurius 

| Emittet orbi conſengſcenti jubar : 
Natura et ipſa ſentiet quondam vices 
Atatis; annis ipſa deficient gr avis: 
At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas : 
Tibi parta divim eft vita. Periment muluts 
Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ictibus. 
Tu permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 
Tu cuntIa rerum quaſſa, cuntia naufraga, 

6 | 


N 
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Jam portu in ipſo tuta, contemplabere. 
Compage ruptd, corruent in ſe in vicem, 
Orbeſque fraftts ingerentur or bibus ; 
Wllzſa tu ſedebis extra fragmina v. 


ACT V. SCENE I, 


Caro alone, Ce. 


Ir muſt be ſo——Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality ? 


Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 


Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, ſtartles at deſtruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 


'Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 


Through what variety of untry'd being, | 
Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ! | 


This beautiful tranſlation, which fame and Dr. Kippis 1 8 | 
have attributed to biſhop Atterbury (and which on that autho- | 
rity, and on oral tradition in the univerſity of Oxford, I had 
** as his in the Select Collection of Poems, vol. v. p. 6), 

afterwards found reaſon (vol. viii. p. 302) to aſcribe to Dr. 

Henry Bland, head maſter of Eton ſchool, provoit of the col- 
lege there, and dean of Durham (to whom it is alfo without 
helitation aſcribed by the laſt and beſt biographer of Addiſon) ; 
and have ſince had the honour of being aſſured by Mr. Wal- 
pole * that it was the work of Bland; and that he has more 
than once heard his father fir Robert Walpole ſay, that it was 
he himſelf who gave that tranſlation to Mr. Addiſon, who was 
extremely ſurpriſed at the fidelity and beauty of it. J. N. 
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The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 

(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

But when, or where This world was made for 
Cæſar. 

I'm weary of conjectures — This muſt end them. 

25 [ Laying his hand on his ſword. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; - 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ſtars ſball fade away, the ſun himſelf Y 
Grow dim with age, and Nature ſink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
_ Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, | / 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds.” 


* 
2 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


© Dr. Cairns, a gradual, challenges all the gradual doQtors 
of Great Britain, to diſcourſe with him of the nature of metals, 
and their medicinal virtues, and of the univerſal medicine; 
and, until he find one fitter for the title, he declareth himſelf 
profeſſor of occult philoſophy and alchymy. And in his 
chamber, every Thurſday at four — o will make a 
diſcourſe of the greateſt. ſecrets in nature. He expected and 
Invited the moſt learned audience that the kingdom affords 
[nam ignoti multa cupido]; and promiſed à diſcourſe of the 
greateſt ſecrets in nature, not only ſuitable to their titles 
and his, but to the higheſt attainments of human underſtand- 
ing. Dr. Cairns lives the next door but one to the Riding- 
houſe in Berwick-ſtreet, near, Marlborough-ſtreet. Each 
paying half a crown,'—Spe&t. in folio. N 606. 
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N 
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ace none the living dare implezd, © © 
deer them in te perſons ofthe dead. 1% nu 
OF 711 4. Darban. 


iis 41 '1 


adage gt worn 1 nay on | 


are none to bo pitied more than thoſe who are 
ſolicited for one. A plain anſwer with a demal 


in it in looked upon. as pride, and a civil anſwer 


Nothing. mare. ridiculous than the proten- 
ſions of people upon theſe occaſions. Eyery 
thing a man hath ſuffered, whilſt his enemies 
were in play, was — brought about by 
the malice of the A bad — 
would not have been by fach an one had not 
been. upon the bench; nor a profligate youth 
diſinherited, if he had not got drunk every night 
by toaſting an outed miniſtry. I remember a 
ry, who, having denn af in court of iuſtice 
for a prank that & deferyed the pillory, deſited upon 
the merit of it to be made a juſtica of the peace 
when his 1 whig cn into powers and ſhall 
never forget a whig criminal, w 9% por! PURE 
indicted for ae. ted N. e Jon ſec 


I 1 * mir | 
enen. Ld EY 
Vor. VIII. A2 end „ By 


[ 


-— 


| * by my author, he mentions one of a ver 


jeſty in his great wiſdom ſhould think fit. 
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what a man ſuffers for ſticking to his princi- 
les.” 
""Thearah afit is. ao Fine 977 . 
party are of a very doubtful nature. When they 
are ſuch as have 8 a good cauſe, — 
fallen upon a man un Ne — yu a 
right to be read and recompe —— 
er pretenſion. But = they * out * 
— or indiſcretion, and. the purſuit oß ſuch 
meaſures: as have rather ruined than promoted 
the intereſt they aim, at, which hath always 
been the caſe of many great ſufferers, they. only 
ſerve to wee, them ta the children of 


violence or folly. (t] A to 101 Doi 


I have by me a bosdle of riexwolials pt elne 
by ſeveral cavaliers upon the reſtoration 8 0f king 
Charles II. which may ſerve us ſo N 
ſtances to our preſent purpoſe/ | | 
ſeveral perſons and pretenſions reo 


great inte; who, for having roaſted an ox whole, 
and diſtributed a hogſhead upon king Charles“ 
birth day, deſired to be provided for as bis ma- 


Another put in to be the prince Henrys 
governor, for having dared to drink his health 
in the worſt of times. 

A third petitioned for a colonel s commiſſion, 
for having curſed Oliver "Cromwell, the day be- 


fore his death, on a public bowling-green. 


But the moſt whimſical petition I have met 
with is that of B. B. eſq; who deſired the ho- 
nour of knighthood, for having cuckolded fir 
T. W. a notorious Roundhead, | 101 
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There is likewiſe the petition of one who, 
having let his beard grow from the, martyrdom 
of king Charles the Firſt until the reſtoration of 
king Charles the Second, deſired in conſideration 
thereupon to be made a privyr counſellor. 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſe forth that 
the memorialiſt had, with great diſpatch, carried 
a letter from a. certain lord to a — lord, 
wherein, as it aſterwards appeared, meaſures 
were concerted for the reſtoration, and without 
which herverily believes that happy revolution 
had never been effected; who therefore humbly 
prays to be made poſtmaſter· general. | 

A certain gentleman, who ſeems to write with 
a great deal of ſpirit, and uſes the words gallan- 
try and gentleman- like very oſten in his petition, 
begs that (in confideration of his having worn 
his hat for ten years paſt in the loyal cavalier- 
cock, to his great clones anc — he may 
be made a captain of the 

. Eiſhall cloſe my account of this collection of 
memorials with the copy of one petition at 
length, which I recommend to my dealer as a 


very valable piece. e. 
* 
8 N N e 
« Humbly Sheweth, i 4 . 
+. * THAT your. petitioner's father S bro- 


ther's uncle, colonel W. H. loſt the third finger 
of his left hand at Edgehill fight. 
That your. petitioner, notwi the 


ſmallneſs of his fortune (he . a Igor 
Aa 2 | 
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brother), always kept hoſpitality, and drank 
confuſion to & Roundheads in half a ſcore 
bumpers every Sunday in the year, as ſeveral 
honeſt gentlemen — mmm ee. 

ten) are ready to | 

That your petitioner is rettidzable m his 
country, for having dared to treat fir' P. P. a 
curſed ſequeſtrator, and three members of the 
aſſembly of divines, with brawn aid minecd pies 

new-year's day, '- 

That your ſaid humble petitioner hath been 
five times impriſoned in five ſeveral cou 
gaols, for having been a ringleader in five di 
ferent riots; into which his zeal for the royal 
cauſe hurried him, when men of greater eſtites 
had not the courage to riſe. | 

That he the ſaid E. H. hath had fix duels | 
and four and twenty boxing matches in defence 
of his majeſty's title; and that he received ſuch 
a blow upon the head at a bonfire in Stratford 
upon Avon, as he hath been ever the better for 
from that day to this. | 

| © That your petitioner” hath been ſo far from 
improvin g his fortune, in the late damnable 
times, that he verily believes, and hath 
reaſon to im „that if he had been maſter 
of an eſtate he had infallibly been plundered and 
ſequeſtered. 

* Your — in conſideration of his ſaid 
m_ an — humbly requeſts that he 

ay have the place of receiver of the taxes, col- 
les or of the cuſtoms, clerk 'of the peace, de- 
puty-licutenant, or whatſoever elſe he ſhall be 


„ T0 lc 
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thought qualified for. _ Af yon pation tl 
ever pray, &c. 8 q a 


0 


— — 
N ' 630. Wedneſday, — 8, 1714 


| Fever lnguia— 0 non. O4 U a. 
With mute attention wait. 1 . 


 HavinG no ſpare time to write auy ching 


of 
my own, or to correct what is ſent me by others, 
have thought * to publiſh the ns let- 
ters, 


6 SIR, ob 888 
Ir you would be fo kind to me, as 

to ſuſpend that ſatisfaction, which the learned 
world muſt receive in reading one af your ſpe- 
culations, by publiſhing this endeavour, you will 
very much oblige and improve one, who has the 
boldneſs to hope that he A into 
the number of your correſ 

I have often wondered to hear men of good 
ſenſe and good- nature profeſs a diſlike to muſic, 
when at the ſame time they do not ſeruple to 
own that it has the moſt agreeable and improv- 
ing influences over their minds: W 


br a * A Letter to the late Author of the Spotter 
ſonèd by his ate bye December 6, r N ol ik 


N 2 


hy rint 
vp — 2 whom the letter- writer — 
f. Jahn Dennis) does not ſuppoſe to have been the author 
of this paper; and indeed it does not certainly appear that 
Steele was the writer of any ſpeculation. in this dh Wlame. 


Aa 3 


| 
( 
| 
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| : an unhappy contradiction, that thoſe perſons 10 
ſhould — an indifference for an art Which 
raiſes in them ſuch a variety of ſublime 'plea- 
ſures. | * E 
However, though ſome few, by their own or 
the unreaſonable prejudices of others, may be 
led into a diſtaſte for thoſe muſical ſocieties 
which are erected merely for entertaifimertt, yet 
ſure I may venture to ſay that no one can have 
the leaſt reaſon for diſaffection to that ſolemn 
kind of melody which conſiſts of the praiſes of 
our Creator. D e | 
© You have, I preſume, already prevented me 
in an argument upon this occaſion, which ſqme 
divines have ſucceſsfully advanced upon a much 
greater, that muſical ſacrifice and adoration has 
claimed a place in the laws and cuſtoms of the 
moſt different nations; as the Grecians and Ro- 
mans of the profane, the Jews and Chriſtians of 
the ſacred world, did as unanimouſly agree in 
this as they diſagreed in all other parts of their 
ECONOMY. rahao's, * 
II I know there are not wanting ſome who are 
of opinion that the pompous Rind of muſic 
which is in uſe in foreign churches, is the moſt 
excellent, as 1t moſt affect the ſenſes. But J 
am ſwayed by my judgment to the modeſty 
which is obſerved in the muſical part of our 
devotions. Methinks there is ſomething very 
laudable in the cuſtom of a voluntary before the 
firſt leſſon; by this we are ſuppoſed to be pre- 
pared for the admiſſion of thoſe divine truths 
which we are ſhortly to receive. We are then 
fo caſt all worldly regards from off our hearts, 


. 


. 
4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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all tumults within are then becalmed, and there 
ſhould be near the. ſoul but peage and 
tranquillity. So that in this ſhort office of p 
the man is raiſed above himſelf, and is 
loſt amidſt the joys of futurit / 
I have heard ſome nice obſervers frequently 
commend the policy of our church in this par» 
ticular, that it leads us on by ſuch eaſy and re- 
methods that we are perfectly deceived 
into piety. When the ſpirits begin to Janguiſh 
(as they too often; do with a conſtant ſeries of 
) ſhe; takes care to allow them a. pious 
reſpite; and telicves them with the raptures of 
an anther. Nor can we doubt: that the ſub- 
limeſt poetry, ſoftened in the moſt moving 
ſtrains of muſic, can never tail of humbling or 
exalting the ſoul to any pitch of devotion. Who 
can hear the — —— 
ſcribed in the moſt expreſſive melody. without 
being awed into a yeneration ? Or who can hear 
the kind and endearing attributes of a merciful 
Ho ang not be ſoſtencd nw love. wards 

im 01 
| - Amfigaithacifoin and ſinkit ag of the paſſions, 

the caſting 1oft or Solo hints Þ into the ſoul; is 
the j. privilege of muſic in general, ſo more 

arly of that kind v hich i 1s employed at 

the wry Thoſe impreſſions which it leaves 
upon the ſpirits are more deep and laſting, as 
the grounds from which it receives its authority 
are tounded more upon reaſon. It diffuſes a 
calmneſs all around us, it makes us drop all 
thoſt vain or immodeſt thoughts which would 

be an hindrance to us in the performance ot that 
i aa 4 
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Tomes thankſgiving”, which, as we are 

— cr our Almighty Benefactor, is the 
return which can be made for 


condeſcends to pour down upon his creatures. 
When we make uſe of this ical method 
of addreſſing ourſelves to him we can. ſcarce 
contain from raptures! The heart is warmed 
with a ve of nt 722 are all picty 

How do See won- 
der to behold allabinking man proſtrating his 
ſoul to his dread — ſuch a warmth of 
piety as they FF 


'of ! 


* I ſhall cloſe theſe refle&tions with a paſſage 
taken out of the third book of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt, where thoſe harmonious e- 
nobly deſcribed : 
Then crown'd again took 
Harps ever ufd las 1 . 
Like quivers hung, and oe. | 
Of charming ſymphony —.— ene 
The facred ſong; ind mana high: ©. 
No one exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part—ſuch e 0 — . 
MI. nenen 15 
Tux town cannot be e 


that in divers parts of it there are vociferous ſets 
of men who are called rattling clubs; — 


A oclamation iſſued the day before this. paper Paper wa a 


liſhed p 5 ub 8d. for king George's acceſſion 55 


— infinite ſtores of bleſſings which he dail7 


1 — PIRPY _— 2 
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ſhocks me moſt is, they have now the ſront to 
invade the church and inſtitute theſe ſocieties 
there, as a clan of them have in late times done; 
to ſuch a degree of inſolence as has given the 
partition where reſide, in a church near one 


of the city gates, the denomination of the rat- 
mg pew. D from humble lay 
ſet up for critics wi tinc- 


ture of letters or reading, and have the vanity 
to think age. rv lay hold of ſomething from 
the parſon which may be farmed into ridicule. 
It is needleſs to obſerve that the gentlemen, 
who every Sunday have the hard province of in- 
ſtructing theſe wretches in a way they are in no 
preſent diſpoſition to take, have a fixed character 
for learning and eloquence, not to be tainted by 
the weak efforts of this contemptible part of 
their audiences. Whether the pulpit is taken 
by theſe gentlemen or any s their friends, 
the way of the club is this: if any ſentiments 
are delivered too fublime for their conception; 
if any uncommon topic is entered on, or one in 
uſe new- modified with the fineſt judgment and 
dexterity; or any controverted point be never ſo 
elegantly handled: in ſhort, whatever ſurpaſſes 
the narrow limits of their theology, or is not 
ſuited to their taſte, they are all immedia 
upon the watch, fixing their eyes upon e 
other with as much warmth as out gladiators of 
Hockley- in the-Hole, and waiting like them for 
a hitʒ if one touches, all take fire, and their 
noddles inſtantly meet in the centre of the pew; 
then, as · by beat of drum, with exact diſcipline, 
they rear up into a full length. of ſtature, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


with odd looks and 


the chure 
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geſticulations oonſer toge- 
ther in fo loud and clamorous a manner con- 


tinued to the cloſe of the diſcourſe, and during 
the after. pſalm, as it is not to be ſilenced but 


by the bells. Nor does this ſuffice them, with- 


out —— * to propagate their noiſe through all 
by ſignals given to the adjoining 

ſeats, where others deſigned for this fraternity are 
ſometimes placed upon trial to receive them. 
The folly as well as rudeneſs of this practice 

is in nothing more conſpicuous than this, that 
all that follows in the ſermon is loſt; for, when- 
ever our ſparks take alarm, they blaze out and 
grow ſo tumultuous that no after- explanation 
can avail, it being impoſſible for themſelves ot 


any near them to give an account thereof. If 


any thing really novel is advanced, - how or 
ſoever it may be to their way of thinking, 
nothing of duty, men of leſs levity — ye 
would be led by a natural uriolty to hear the 


whole. 


© Laughter, where thingadacred nrotrunſued, 
is far leſs pardonable than whining at a conven- 
ticle; the laſt has at leaſt'a ſemblance of grace, 
and where the affectation is unſeen may poftibly 
imprint wholeſome leſſons on the ſincere; but 
the firſt has no excuſe, breaking through all the 
rules of order and decency, and manifeſting a 


remiſſneſs of mind in thoſe important matters 
which require the ſtricteſt compoſure and ſtea- 


dineſs of EE 2 re of the 8 _ 


in the world. 
I ſhall not here enter upon the veneration 


due to the ſanctity of the place, the reverence 
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owing the miniſter, or the reſpect that ſo great 
an aſſembly as a whole pariſh may juſtly claim. 
I ſhall only tell them, that, as the Spaniſh cob- 
bler, to reclaim a profligate ſon, bid him have 
ſome regard to the dignity of his family, ſo 
they as gentlemen (for we who' are citizens 
aſſume to be ſuch one day in a week) are bound 
for the future to repent of, and abſtain from, 
the groſs abuſes here mentioned, whereof they 
have been guilty in contempt of heaven' and 
carth, and contrary to the laws in this caſe made 
and provided. n ieee ne 


Jam, Sir, n 
GE | Your very humble ſervant, 
. K RK. M.“ 


 N*,631, Friday, December 10, 1714. 


9 | ) Tt: 3-4 f , a a 1 * 1 
I Hap occaſion to go a few miles out of town, 
ſome days ſince, in a ſtage coach, where I had 

— 11 4411 uni | - 
„Steele appears to have been an excellent Abiter Ele- 
gantiarum, and well {killed in the * policy of literature,” This 
volume in folio is pretty clear from the humorous objection 
early and juſtly made to Steele's anterior publications on the 
ſcore of multiplicity of advertiſements. Tat. with notes, 
Vol. i. N' 21, p. 239. For three or four papers running, 
though room is not wanting, not a ſingle advertiſement occurs. 
This circumſtance ſeems to confirm what Dr: johnſon ſays of 
the ſlow ſale of this volume on its firſt appearance, perhaps on 
the authority of the curious pamphlet mentioned in the prę- 

3 | 


7 
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for my fellow travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty 
young quaker woman. Having no, inclination 
to talk much at that time, I placed myſelf: back- 
ward, with a deſign to ſurvey them and pick a 
1 ion out of my two companions. Their 
different figures were ſufficient of themſelves to 
draw my attention. The gentleman was dreſſ- 
ed in a ſuit, the ground whereof; had been black, 
as I perceived from ſome few ſpaces that had 
eſcaped the powder, which was incorporated 
with the greateſt part of his dat: his periw! 

which coſt no ſmall ſum *, was after ſo ſlovenly 
a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeemed 
not to have been combed ſince the year 1712; 
his linen, which was not much concealed, was 
daubed with plain Spaniſh from the chin to the 
loweſt button ; and the diamond upon his finger 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put me in 
mind how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the 
mine where it was firſt diſcovered. On the 
other hand, the pretty er appeared in all 
the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was to 
be found upon her. A clear, clean, oval face, 
juſt edged about with little thin plaits of the 
pureſt cambric, received great advantages from 
the ſhade of her black hood; as did the white- 
neſs of her arms from that ſober-coloured ſtuff 
in which ſhe had clothed herſelf. The plain» 


neſs of her dreſs was very well ſuited to the ſim - 


ceding paper ad finem. go” pr Lives of Engliſh Poets, 
vol. it. p. 380, 8vo. edit. 17 

p. 15, 17, et paſſim. | 

Duumvir's fair wig coſt forty guineas, See Tat. with 
notes, N* 54. | ER Hatun 


1; and Letter to the &c, 


„* » 
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plicity of her phraſes; all which, put together, 
though they could not ve me a great opinion 


of her religion, they did of her innocence. 

This adventure occaſioned my throwing to- 
gether a few hints upon cleanlineſs, which I thall 
conſider as one of the half-virtues,' as Ariſtotle 
calls them, and ſhall recommend it under the 
three following heads; as it is a mark of polite- 
neſs ; as it produces love; and as it bears ana- 
logy to purity of mind. 

"Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. Iti is univer- 
ſally agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with 
this virtue, can go into company without giving 
a manifeſt offence. The eafier or higher any 
one's fortune 18, this duty rifes proportionably. 
The different nations of the world are as much 
diſtmguiſhed by their cleanlineſs as by their arts 
and ſciences. The more any country is civiliz- 
ed, the more they conſult this part of politeneſs. 
We need but compare our ideas of a female 
Hottentot and an Engliſh beauty to be ſatisfied 
of the truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to 
be the foſter- mother of love. Beauty indeed 
moſt commonly produces that paſſion in the 
mind, but cleanhneſs preſerves it. An indiffe- 
rent face and perſon, hopes in perpetual neatneſs, 
hath won many a heart hand Þ a pretty ſlattern. 
Age itſelf is not unamiable, while | it 1s preſerved 
clean and unſullied: like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it 
with more pleaſure than on a new veſſel that 1s 
cankered with ruſt. 
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I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs, 


renders us agrecable to others; ſo it makes us, 


eaſy to ourſelves; that it is an excellent preſer- 


vation of health; and that ſeveral vices, 1 


ſtructive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent 
with the habit of it.. But theſe reflections I 
ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall 
obſerve, in the third place, {6A it bears a great 


analogy with purity of mind, and naturally hu 


ſpires refined ſentiments and paſſions.” 


We find from experience that, through the 


prevalence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions 
loſe their horror by being made familiar to us. 


On the 7 thoſe who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of good examples, fly from the oo 
appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares with 
us much after the ſame manner as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, which are the - inlets to all the 
images conveyed to the mind, can only tranſmit 
the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually furround 
them. So that pure and unſullied ae are 


In 1496 the 1 ſociety deſervedly add Copley $ 
medal to the memorable navigator captain Cooke, for his ſuc-' 
ceſsful care of his ſhip's crew in his voyage round the world. 
Sir John Pringle, in his anniverſary Gleourte, when the medal 
was given, has the following vemarkable paſſage, which is 
tranſcribed in aid and confirmation of what is ſai ha, 779 
IAIIt is well known how much cleanlineſs conduces to health; 

but it is not fo obvious how much it alſo tends to good order 
and other virtues, That diligent officer was perſuaded 
that ſuch men & he could induce to be more cleanly than 
they were diſpoſed to be of themſelves, became at the ſame 
time more ſober, more orderly, and more attentive to their 


duty.” 
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naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects 
that perpetually cncompals us, When they ate 
beautiful and elegant in their kind 
In the eaſt, where, the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary 
than in colder countries, it is made one part of 
their religion: the Jewiſh law, and the Maho- 
metan, which in ſome things copies after it, is 
filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above · named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned 
for theſe ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to typify inward purity and clean- 
lineſs of heart by thoſe outward waſhings. -We 
read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the book 
of Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth; 
and, which are but ill accounted for by ſaying 
as ſome d, a that they - were only inſtituted 
ſor convenience in the geſert, which other- 
wiſe me oe” not have been habitable for ſo many 


I I fhall ach this eſſay with! "Rr which I 
have ſomewhere read 1 in an 1 8 owe 
tan ſuperſtitions. 

A Ae of great Ke, ity one pt Ry had 
the misfortune, as he al cup which 
was conſecrated to the e , to, let it fall 
upon the ground and daſh it in pieces. His ſon 
coming in ſome time after, he ſtretched out his 
hand to bleſs him, as his manner was 
morning; but the youth going out ſtumbled over 
the threſhold and broke his arm. As the old 
man wondered at theſe events a caravan, paſſed 
by in its way from Mecca: the derviſe kms! 


* 
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ed it to beg a bleſſing; but, as he ſtroked one 
of the holy camels, he received a kick from the 
beaſt that ſorely braiſed him. His ſorrow and 
amazement increaſed upon 5 . he _ 
—— that, th CES 

d that mornin com road ani 
1 hands. 8 


5 3 | 
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Tun love of ſymmetry 4 U Mich 
eaten to the mind of nav; bett n M 
times into very whimſical fancies. ' T 


noble 


principle, ſays a French author, *loyes to amuſe 


alan! e « ral he 


itſelf on the moſt Filing occaſions. Lou may 
ſee a profound philoſopher,” ſays he, walk for 
an hour together in Kis 22 and induſ- 
pound {ng tre: y other 
Ex 5 

s nature without my 

s Gregorio Leti, who 

al pablihel e as many 8 id do 


Wwe. 


n ea. . And it is laid and demonſtrated in 


Parentalia, that hiſhop Wren walked round the earth while 3 


priſoner in the tower of London. * 


6 5 


ſame- 
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wachen oblerved to ts Fer! hy death. 


Taps, 4 thoug 
we 1 5 Sn 1 Haber fe to he baron 


each of his poems into as n book as th 
are letters in the Greek alphabet. Herodoti 
hasip the ſame manner adap Ned his books to 


fan lt hath wiſhed there had been more 
than nine of that fiſterhood. 


Several e ts have religi uſly followed 
Vit th Be Bete af l ory 6 eg 


Miſten is thought b y many to have change ged the 
number of his i fdr Eu ts vie Bog ho 


ous reaſon ; as Cowley tells us, it was his de- 


„ had he finiſhed his Davideis, to have alſs 
ae the neid in this particular, I believe 


one wil 0 with me that a perfection 
of this nature hath no foundation in reaſon; 2 | 


with due. reſpect to theſe: 15 oe ma 
booked upon © ſomething yhicnfi 
1 mention theſe og den e 
my 1 WhO . hi eigh 
ume fe Qatory, becauſe,” is, he 2 7 
thou n very odd numbet. On the other 
ſide Nei grave rears wert ße ou is im- 


portant fubject; as, in ar, that ſeven was 
on preciſe ther of the wile, heat Achat the 
e conſtellation in the heavens was 


DEW 32 Sa Nee 
Was. an add: 
numbers Fig uh um ena hn he 
a ſufffcient ſtock of 
Sip „ he ſhould find friends ready enough td 
carry on the work. Having by this means got 
Var. VIII. Bb : 


of the muſes, for Wbieh reaſon many a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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his veſſel launched and ſet afloat,. he hath com- 
mitted the ſteerage of it, from time to time, to 
ſuch as he thought capable of conducting it. 
The cloſe of this volume, which the wad 
may now expect in a little time, may ann 
aſcribe each ſheet * to its proper author. 
It were no hard taſk to continue this paper a 


| conſiderable time longer by the help of large 


contributions ſent from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion of the 
Spectator's correſpondents than by publiſhurig 
the following letter, with a very fine copy of 
verſes upon a ſubject perfectly new. 


| 
Mr. SECA Ton, Dublin, Nov, 35, 714. 
nee recommended to your 
female readers the good old cuſtom of their 
grandmothers, who uſed to lay out a great part 
of their time in _needle-work, I entirely agree 
with you in your ſentiments, and think it would 
not be of leſs advantage to themſelves and their 
poſterity, than to the reputation of many of their 


good neighbours, if they paſs many of thoſe 


hours in this innocent entertainment which are 
loſt at the tea-table. I would, however, hum- 
bly offer to your | conſideration the caſe of the 


5 wo ladies; who, though they may be wil- 


ng to take any; adyice given them by Spec 


* Meaning each tialf Meet, i.e, every number; it is hardly 
neceflaty to obſerve, that the performance of this promiſe was 
forgotten, ſa that many of the papers in this eighty valume. 
having no ſignatures, are at this day like fairy-fay; no 
ſatisfactory account can be given of the authors to. wi 90.1 
are amm for them. 
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tator, yet cannot ſo eaſily quit their pen and ink 
as you may imagine. Pray allow them, at leaſt 
now and then, to indulge themſelves in other 
amuſements of fancy when they are tired with 
ſtooping to their tapeſtry. There is a very par- 
ticular kind of work, which of late ſeveral ladies 
here in our kingdom are very fond of, which 
ſeems very well adapted to a poetical genius: it 
is the making of grottos. I know a lady who 
has a very beautiful one, compoſed by herſelf; 
nor 18 there one ſhell in it not ſtuck up by her 
own hands. I here ſend you a poem to the fair 
architect, which I would not offer to herſelf 
until I knew whether this method of a lady's 
paſſing her time were approved of by the Britiſh 
Spectator ; which, with the poem, I ſubmit to 
your cenſure, who am, 5 


Your conſtant reader 
and humble ſervant, 
KB. 
ro MRS, —— on HER GROTTO. 


« A Oro fo complete, with ſuch deſign, 
What hands, Calypſo, could have form'd but thihe ? 
Each chequer'd pebble, and each ſhining ſhell, 

So well proportion'd, and diſpos'd ſo well, 
Surpriſing luſtre from thy thought recave, 
Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. 

To her their various ſhapes and gloſſy hue, 

Their curious ſymmetry they owe to you. 

Not fam'd Amphion's lute, whoſe powerful call 
Made willing ſtones dance to the Theban wall, 

In more harmonious ranks could make them fall. 


B b 2 
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Not evening cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 
Nor richer colours paint the heavenly bow. 

ee Where can unpoliſh'd nature boaſt a piece 
In all her moſly cells exact as this; 
At the gay ws pens ri ſcene we ſtart, 

For chance too regular, too rude for art. 

tt Charm'd with the ſight, my raviſh'd breaſt is fir d 
With hints like thoſe which ancient bards we pods 
All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 
All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 
Th' enthuſiaſtic Muſe e. are true, 
Thinks the ſport ſagred, and its genius you. 
Loſt in wild rapture would ſhe fain diſcloſe. 
How by degrees the pleaſing wonder raſe; 
Taduſtrious in ina faithful Terk to trace | 
The various beauties of the lovely place : 1 

And while ſhe keeps the glowi wark in * 

Through every maze thy artful hand purſye. 

« O, were I equal to the bold defign, 
Or could | boaſt fy bapfr art as thine! 
That could rude ſhells in ſuch ſweet order place, 
Give common objects fuch uncommon grace | 
Like them my well chofe words in ev'ry line, 
As ſweetly temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſhine. 
So juſt a fancy ſhould my members warm, 
Like the gay piece ſhould the deſcription charm, 
Then with ſuperior 2 my voice I'd raiſe, 
The echoing grotto ſhould approve wo lays, 
Pleas d to reflect che well. ee Ss t wa 
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The contemplation of —.— 924 will make : man beth 
ſpeak and think more ſublimel — arms 
defcends to human affairs. F 7 


Tux following diſcourſe, is printed, py is 
ons: RO without variation”. 


- Cambridge, Bee. zl. } 

omen inquiry among 

nci e number of excellent ora- 
under all the encouragements the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtates could give them, fell ſo far 
— — who excelled in all 
other ſciences. A friend of mine uſed merrily to 
apply to this caſe an obſervation of Herodotus, 
who ſays, that the moſt uſeful animals are the 
moſt. fruitful-.in their generation; whereas the 
ſpecies of thoſe beaſts that are fierce and miſ- 
chievous to mankind are but ſcarcely continued. 
The hiſtorian inſtances in a hate, which always 
either breeds or brings forth; and à lioneſs, 
which brings i e and then loſes all 
power of — But leaving my friend to 
his mirth, I am of opinion that in theſe latter 
ages we have greater cauſe of complaint than 
the ancients had; And fince- that ſdlemn feſ+ 


7. See Spect. No 572; wo Ne 121, 
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tival is approaching *, which calls for all the 


power of oratory, and which affords as noble 


a ſubjet for the pulpit as any revelation has 
taught us, the deſign of this paper ſhall be to 
ſhew that our moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards true and ſolid eloquence than 
any which the celebrated ſpeakers of antiquity 


enjoyed. 


The firſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, 
that their common- places, in which almoſt the 
whole force of amplification conſiſts, were drawn 
from the profit or honeſty of the action, as they 
regarded only this preſent ſtate of duration. But 
Chriſtianity, as it exalts morality to a greater 
perfection, as it brings the conſideration of ano- 
ther life into the queſtion, as it pr re- 
wards and puniſhments of a higher nature and 
a longer continuance, is more adapted to affect 
the minds of the audience, naturally inclined to 
purſue what it imagines its greateſt intereſt and 
concern. If Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could 
ſhake the firmeſt reſolution of his hearers, and 
ſet the paſſions of all Greece in a ferment, when 
the preſent welfare of his country, or the fear of 
hoſtile invaſions, was the ſubject; what may be 
expected from that orator who warns his audi - 


ence againſt thoſe evils which have no remedy, 
| when once undergone, either from prudence. or 
time? As much greater as. the evils in a future 


ſtate are than theſe at preſent, ſo much are the 
motives to perſuaſion under Chriſtianity greater 


than thoſe which mere moral conſiderations 
» Chriſtmas, 
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could ſupply us with. But what I now mention 
relates only to the power of 5 affec- 
tions. There is another part of eloquence-whic ; 
is indeed its maſterpiece ; I mean the marvel- 
lous, or ſublime. In this the Chriſtian orator 
has the advantage beyond. contradiction, Our 
ideas are ſo infinitely enlarged by revelation, 
the eye of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpect into 
eternity, the notions of a Deity are ſo worthy 
and refined, and the accounts we have of a ſtate 
of happineſs or miſery ſo clear and evident, that 
the contemplation of ſuch objects will give our 
diſcourſe” a noble vigour, an invincible force, 
eyond the power of any human conſideration, 
Tully requires in his perfect orator ſome {kill in 
the nature of heavenly bodies; becauſe, ſays he, 
his mind will become more extenſive and un- 
confined; and when he deſcends to treat of 
human affairs, he will both think and write in 
a more exalted and magnificent manner. For 
the ſame reaſon that excellent maſter would 
have recommended the ſtudy of thoſe great and 
glorious myſteries which revelation has diſcoyer- 
ed to us; to which the nobleſt parts of this 
ſyſtem of the world are as much inferior as the 
creature is leſs excellent than its Creator. The 
wiſeſt and moſt knowin among the heatheng 
had very poor and imperfect notions of a future 
ſtate. They had indeed ſome uncertain hopes, 
either received by tradition, or gathered by rea- 
ſon, that the exiſtence of virtuous men would 
not be determined by the ſeparation of foul and 
body: but they either diſbeſieved a future ſtate 
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| 3 it ſhould be proved to be an erroneous 
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of puniſhment and miſery ; or, upon the ſame 


account. that Apelles painted Aa * with 
one ſide only towards the f pectatar, that the 


loſs of his eye might not caſt a  bleriſh. upon the 
whole piece: ſo theſe repreſented the condition 


of man in its faireſt view, and endeavoured to 
conceal what they thought was. a deformity to 
human nature. I have often obſerved, that 
whenever the above-mentioned orator in 
hiloſop hical diſcourſes is led by his argument 
to. the mention of immortality, he ſeems like 
one awakened out of ſleep; rouſed and al: 
with the dignity of the Cub ubject, 4 ſtretches his 
imagination to conceive ſomethin on, 
and, with the greatneſs of his thouzh * 
it were, a glory round the ſentence. % erin 
and unſettled as he was he ſeems fired with 
contemplation of it. And nothing but doch 2 
Buer ef proſpect could have fo! cel 0 


over of truth as he was to declare his Þ OG 
never to part with his perſuaſion of immortality, 


one. But had he lived to ſee all that Chriſ- 
tianity has brought to light, how would he have 
laviſhed out all the force of eloquence in thoſe 
nobleſt contemplations which human nature 1s 
capable of, the reſurrection and the jud 

that follows it! How had his br glowed 
with pleaſure, when the whole compafs of fur 
turity ay. open and expoſed to his view! Haw 


. would his imagination have hurried ham 0 


This fine allufion is uy ingenious and wal 
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in the purſuit of the myſteries of the inearna« 
tion! How would he have enteted, with the 
force of lightning, into the affections of - his 
hearers, and fixed their — in ſpite of all 


the oppoſition of corrupt 


Re rely and lating —— 2701 
« This advantage Chriſtians have; when 
with no ſmall pl ö ¶ 2 
ment of Longinus, which s preſerved, as 
_ teſtimony of that critics judgment, av the bot 
of a t of the New Teſtament 
in the Vatican library. After that author has 
numbered up the celebrated orators: among 
the Grecians, he ſays add to theſe PanÞ of 
Tarſus, the patron of an opinion not yet fully 
proved.” As a heathen, he condemns the 
Chriſtian religion; 2 critic, 
he judges in favour promoter and preach- 
— To me it ſeems that the latter part 
on judgment adds great weight to his opi- 
St. Paul's abilities, — under all the 
— of opinions directiy oppoſite, he is 
conſtrained to acknowledge: the merit of that 
apoſtle. And no doubt ſuch as Longinus de- 
ſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he appe to the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries w he viſited and 
bleſſed with thoſe doctrines he was divinely 


commulſioned to preach, ANY er 


\ Can the imagination/be afeRted with 110 ene 
canceive? or the judgment with what it cannot comprehend 
Chriſtianity may benefit the orator by its revelatiags, but not 
by its myſteries. 


1 — —— — tor 
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in one circumſtance, a convincing proof of his 
eloquence, when the men of Lyſtra called him 
Mercury © becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” 
and would have paid divine worſhip to him, as 
to the God who invented and prefided over 
eloquence. This one account of our apoſtle 
ſets his character, conſidered as an orator only, 
above all the celebrated relations of the fkill and 
influence of Demoſthenes and his eontempora - 
ries. Their power in ſpeaking was admired, but 
ſtill it was thought human: their eloquence 
warmed and raviſhed the hearers; but ſtill it was 
thought the voice of man, not the voice of God. 
What advantage then had St. Paul above thoſe 
ob Greece or Rome? I confeſs I can aſcribe this 
excellence to nothing but the power of the doc- 
trines he delivered, which may have ſtill the 
ſame influence on his hearers, which have | ſtill 
the power, when preached by a ſkilful orator, to 
make us break out in the ſame expreſſions as the 
diſciples who met our Saviour in their way to 
Emmaus. made uſe of; Did not our hearts 
burn within us when he talked to us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the ſcriptures?” J 
may be thought bold in my judgment by ſome, 
but I muſt affirm that no one orator has left us 
ſo viſible marks and footſteps of his eloquence 
as our apoſtle. It may perhaps be wondered at 
that, in his reaſonings upon idolatry at Athens, 
where eloquence was born and flouriſhed, he 
confines himſelf to ſtrict argument only; but 
my reader may remember what many authors 
of the beſt credit have affured us, that all at- 
tempts upon the affections and ſtrokes of oratory 
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were. expreſsly forbidden by the laws of that 
country in courts of judicature, His want 
of eloquence therefore here was the effect of 
his exact conformity to the laws; but his diſ- 
courſe on the reſurre ion to the Corinthians, 
his harangue before Agrippa upon his own con- 
verſion, and the nece Kan 1550 of others, are 
truly great, and may ſerve as full examples to 
thoſe excellent rules for the ſublime, which the 
beſt of critics has left us. The ſum of all this 
diſcourſe is, that our clergy have no farther to 
| look for an example of the ction they may 
arrive at than to St. Paul's harangues; that 
when he, under the want of ſeveral advantages 
of nature, as he himſelf tells us, was N ad- 
mired, and made a ſtandard to ſucceedin 
by the beſt judges of a different perſuaſi 
religion; I ſay our clergy may learn that, it 
ever inſtructive their ſermons: are, they are ca- 
2 of receiving a great addition; which St. 
Paul has given them a noble example of, and the 
Chriſtian religi Ron OI them with © cer- 
tain means of attaining to. 


b This paper, Ne 375 was publiſhed by Mr. Ticken in 
his rd Addiſon's Works, as a paper of Addiſon; but it 
was written TS by Dr. Zachary N the late vene- 
6 biſhop Rocheſter, who was likewiſe the author of 


de Banden in t Spectator; and of n in 
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The fewer our wants, the nearer we reſemble * beh. 


Ir was the common boaſt of the heathen phi· 
2 that, by the efficacy of their ſeveral 
they made human nature reſennble 

the divine. How much miſtaken ſocver they 
might be in the ſeveral means they propaſed for. 
this end, 1t muſt be owned that the deten was 
great and glorious. The fineft works of inven» 
tion and imagination are of very little weight 
when. put in the balance with what reſines and 
exalts the rational mind. Longinus exctiſes 
Homer very handſomely, when he ſays the poet 
made his gods like men, that he gk make 
his men appear like the gods. But it muſt be 
allowed that ſeveral of the ancient philoſophers 
acted as Cicero wiſhes Homer had done: they 
endeavoured rather to make men like gods than 


s like men. 

Nec to this general maxim in 1 
phy, ſome of them have endeavoured to place 
men in ſuch a ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence at 
leaſt, as they vainly imagined the happineſs of 
the Supreme Being to conſiſt in. On the other 
hand, the moſt virtuous ſec of philoſophers have 
created a chimerical wiſe man, whom they 


made exempt from paſſions and pain, and 
thought it enough to pronounce him all-ſuf+ 


ficient. 


3 
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This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare 
of human phi that ſurrounds it, 
no more than that a and wiſe man ſhould 
ſo arm himſelf with nen, as not to yield 
tamely to the violence of paſſion and pain; that 
he ſhould learn ſo to ſuppreſi and contract his 
deſires as to have few wants; and that he ſhould 
cheriſh fo virtues in Ins foul as to have a 

ſource of pleaſure in himſelf. 

Chriſtian religion requires that, aſter 
having framed the beſt idea we are able of the 
Ae nature, it ſhould be our next care to con- 
form ourſelves to it as far as our imperſections 
will it. I might mention ſeveral paſſages 
F 
might many maxims e of 
moral authors among — — 

I ſhall only inftance a remarkable paſſage, to 
this purpoſe, out of Julians Cfars*. That 
emperor having repreſented all the Roman em- 
perors, with Ale rander the Great, as paſſing in 
review before the gods, and ſtrwing for the fu- 
periority, lets them all drop, | Alex- 
ander, Julius Czar, bus Czlkr, jan, 

Marcus Aurelius, and Conſtantime. 
theſe great heroes of antiquity lays N 
for the upper place; and, in order to it, ſets forth 
his actions aſter. the moſt advantageous manner. 
But the gods, inſtead of being dazaled with the 
luſtre of their actions, inquire by Mercury into 


the proper motive and governing principle that, 


« Spanheim Les Sean ds L'Emperevr nen, 11. 
Gree, 41a. 1728, hein. | 2 1 
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influenced them throughout the whole ſeries of 
their lives and exploits. Alexander tells theny 
that his aim was to conquer; Julius Cæſar that 
his was to gain the higheſt poſt in his country; 

Auguſtus, to govern well; Trajan, that his was 


the ſame as that of Alexander; namely, to con- 


quer. The queſtion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great mo- 
deſty, that it had always been his care to imitate 
the gods. This condu ſeems to have gained 
him the moſt votes and beſt place in the whole 
aſſembly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
aſked to explain himſelf, declares that, by imi- 
tating the gods, he endeavoured to imitate theth 
in the uſe of his underſtanding and all other fa- 
culties; and, in particular, that it was always his 
ſtudy to have as few wants as poſſible in himſelf, 
and to do all the good he could to others. 11 
Among the many methods by which revealed 
religion has advanced morality, this is one, that 
it has given us a more juſt and perſect idea of 
that Being whom every — creature 
ought to imitate. The young man, in a hea- 
then comedy, might juſtify his lewdneſs by the 
example of Jupiter ; as, indeed, there was ſcarce 
any crime that might not be countenanced by 
thoſe notions of the deity which prevailed 
among the common le in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion ſets ſorth a proper 
object for imitation in that Being who is the 
— as well as the ſource, of all ſpiritual 
perfection. wh 4 OP 
While we remain in this life we are ſubject 
to innumerable temptations, which, if liſtened 
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to, will make us deviate from reaſon and good · 
neſs, the only 150 s wherein we can imitate the 
Supreme Being. In the next life we meet with 
nothing to me our inclinatians that doth not 
deſerve them, I ſhall therefore diſmiſs my 
reader with this maxim, viz. Our happineſs in 
this world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion. of our 
deſires, but in the next world fm the 5 
cation of them. 


N* 635. Monday, December 20, 1714+ |. 


Sentio te ſedem e ac Ae contemplari; ee Jorma 
(ut eff) ita videtur, bac celeſtia ſemper ſpectate; illa humana 
contemnito. CicRRO Somn. Scip. 


] perceive you contemplate the ſeat and habitation of men ; 
which, if it appears as little to you az it really is, fix your 


eyes perpetually upon Ay objec, and an — 


Tur following eſſay comes from the inge⸗ 
nious author of the ſetter upon novelty, printed 
in a late Spectator ©: the notions. are drawn 
from the Platonic way of thinking; but, as they 
contribute to raiſe the mind, and may r 
noble ſentiments of our on future 
and happineſs, I think it well e to * pre- 
ſented to the public. jo 


Ie the univerſe be the creature wk an F 
gent mind, this mind could have no immediate 


regard to himſclt in producing it. Hef needed 
not to . trial of his mRNA, to de Ae 


Seda, N* 626, by Mr. H. Grove. 
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formed what effects were within its reach: the 
world, as exiſting in his eternal idea, was then 
as beautiful as now it is drawn forth into being; 
and in the immenſe abyſs of his effence are con- 
tained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet 
forth to view; it being impoſſible that the great 
Author of nature ſhould bound his own power 
by giving exiſtence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo 
perfect that he cannot improve upon it by any 
other exertions of his almighty will. * — 
finite and infinite there is an unmeaſured inter- 
val not to be filled up in endlefs ages; for which 
reaſon the moſt excellent of all God's works 
muſt be equally ſhort of what his power is able 


to produce as the moſt im . HDR and may be 


exceeded with the ſame 

This thought hath made ſome imagine (what 
it muſt be confeſſed is not impoſſible) that the 
a ſpace A eve, Fn with new 
1 Nie os hls e 
rr within my preſent view, I ſhall contertt m 
ſelf with ung notice that. the conſideration 
now mentioned proves undeniabły, that . ideal 
worlds in the Divine unde ing 
fpe& more ample, various, and delig 55 ** 
any created world can do: and that therefore, 
as it is not to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould make 
a world merely of manimate matter, however 
diverſified or inhabited only by creatures of no 
hi order than brutes, ſo the end for HHR 
he defigned his reaſonable offspring 1s the con- 
templation of his works, the enjoyment of him- 
ſelf, and in both to be happy; having, to this 
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purpoſe, endowed them with correſpondent fa- 
culties and defires. | He can have no greater: 
pleufure from a bare review of his Werks than 
from the ſurvey of his on ideas? but we may 
be aſfured that he is well pleaſed in the ſatisfte- 
tion derired to beings —— of it, and for 
whoſe entertainment he bath erccted this im- 
menſe theatre. Is not this more than an inti · 
mation of our im mortality? Man, Who, when 
conſidered as oi his probation. for a happy exiſt- 
ence hereafter, is the moſt remarkable inſtance 
of divine wiſdom, if we cut him off from all 
relation to eternity, is the moſt unaccountable 
compoſition in the n He _ 

es to a much greater variety 0 
— — maſtet of, and 
an unſatisfied. curiofity to tread the ſoeret paths 
of nature and providence: but with this, his 
organs, in their preſent ſtructure, are rather 
fitted to ferve the neceſũitics of a vile body, than 
to miniſter to his underſtandimg: and, from the 
little ſpot to which he is chained he ean frame 
but wandering guefles concerning the innumer · 
able worlds of light that encompag him, which, 
though in 8 of a prodigious bitgneia, do 
but juſt glimmer in the remote ſpacrs of the 
heavens; and when, with a great deal of time 
and pains, he hath/Jaboured a little way up the 
ſteep aſcent of truth, and beholds with, pity the 
groveling multitude beneath, in a moment his 
— ſides, and he ve down headlogg, into 


Tale on al. Kan obliged to bene "I 
Juſtice. to the Creator of the world, that there 
Vol. VIII. |; Ge. 
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is another ſtate when man ſhall be better ſituated 
for contemplation, or rather have it in his power 
to remove from object to object, and from world 
to world; and be accommodated with ſenſes, 
and other helps, for making the quickeſt and 
moſt amazing diſcoveries. How: doth ſuch a 
genius as fir Iſaac Newton*, from amidſt the 
darkneſs that involves' human underſtanding, 
break forth, and appear like one of another ſpe- 
cies ! The vaſt machine we inhabit lies open to 
him; he ſeems not unacquainted with the ge 

neral laws that govern it; and while with the 
tranſport of a philoſopher he beholds and ad- 
mires the glorious work, he is capable of paying 
at once a more devout and more rational homage 
to his Maker. But alas! how narrow is the 
proſpect even of ſuch a mind! And how obſcure 
to the compaſs that is taken in by the ken of an 
angel, or of a ſoul but newly eſcaped from its 
impriſonment in the body! For my part, I freely 
indulge my ſoul in the confidence of its future 
grandeur ; it pleaſes me to think that I, who 
know ſo ſmall a portion of the works of the 
Creator, and with flow and painful ſteps creep 
up and down on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall 
ere long ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of ima - 
gination, trace out the hidden ſprings of nature's 
operations, be able to keep pace with the hea- 
venly bodies in the rapidity of their career, be a 
Spectator of the long chain of events in the na- 


e Sir Iſaac was at this time in the full vigour of his inne 
lectual faculties, and remarkable for his m , aſſailed as it 
was by the publication of the higheſt poſſible commendation 
of him every where. | 
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tural and moral worlds, viſit the ſeveral apart · 
ments of the creation, know how they are fur- 
niſhed and how inhabited, comprehend the or- 
der, and meaſure the itudes and diſtances 
of thoſe orbs, which to us ſeem diſpoſed without 
any regular deſign, and ſet all in the fame cir- 
cle; obſerve the dependance of the parts of each 
ſyſtem, and (if our minds are big enough to 
graſp the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon 
one another, from whence reſults the harmony 
of the univerſe. In eternity a great deal ma 
be done of this kind. I find it of uſe to cheri 
this generous ambition; for, beſides the ſecret 
refreſhment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it en- 
gages me in an endeavour to improve my facul- 
ties, as well as to exerciſe them conformably to 
the rank I now hold among reaſonable beings, 
and the hope I have of being once advanced to 
a more exalted ftation. NU) ITE 
The other, and that the ultimate end of man 
is the enjoyment of God, beyond which he can- 
not form a wiſn. Dim at beſt are the concep- 
tions we have of the Supreme Being, who, as it 
were, keeps the creatures in ſuſpenſe, neither 
diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by which means, 
the libertine hath a handle to diſpute his exiſt- 
ence, While the moſt are content to fpeak him 
fair, but in their hearts er every trifling ſa- 
tisfaction to the favour of their Maker, and ridi- 
cule the good man for the ſingularity of his 
choice. Will there not a time come when the 
free-thinker ſhall ſee his impious ſchemes over- 
turned, and be made a convert to the truths he 
hates? When deluded mortals ſhall be convinced 
Cc 2 
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of the folly of their purſuits; and-the few wile; 
who followed the guidance of Heaven, and; 
ſcorning the blandiſhments of ſenſe, and the 
ſordid bribery of the world, aſpired to a celeſtial 
abode, ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of Heir utmoſt wiſh 
in the viſion of the Creator, > Here the mind 
heaves a thought now and then towards him; 
and hath, ſome tranſient glances of his preſence : 
when in the inſtant it thinks itſelf to have the 
faſteſt hold, the object cludes its expectations, 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the 
Doubtleſs there is ſome more perfect way of oon · 
verſing with heavenly beings. Are <A ſpirits 
capable of mutual intelligence, unlefs immerſed 
in bodies, or by their intervention ? Muſt ſupe- 
rior natures depend on inferior for the main pri- 
vilege of ſociable being, that of converſing with, 
and knowing each other? What — they 
have done had matter never been created? I 
ſuppoſe not haye lived in eternal folitude. As 
incorporeal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, ſo 
be ſure their manner of intercourſe is anſwer- 
ably more expedite and intimate. This method 
of communication we call intellectual vaſion, as 
ſomething | analogous to the ſenſe of 
which is the medium of our acquamtance wi 
this viſible world; And in ſome fuch way can 
God make himſelf the object of immediate in- 
tuition to the blefled ; and as he can, it is not 
improbable that he will, always condeſcending, 
in the circumſtances of doing it, to the weaknels 
and proportion. of finite minds. Hrs works bat 
faintly refle& the image of his perſeRions; it is 
a — knowledge: to have a idea of 
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him it may be neceſſary to ſee him as he is. 
But what is that? It is ſomething that never 
entered into the heart of man to conceive; yet 
what we can eaſily conceive, will be a fountain 
of unſpeakable and everlaſting rapture. All 
created glories will fade and dic away in his pre- 
ſence. Perhaps it will be my happineſs to com- 
pare the world with the fair exemplar of it in 
the Divine Mind ; perhaps, to view the original 
plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have been exe- 
cuting in a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus em- 
ployed in finding out his works, and contem- 
plating their Author, how ſhall I fall proſtrate 
and adoring, my body ſwallewed up in the im- 
menſity of matter, my mind in the infinitude of 
his perfections 


' By the Rev, Mr. Henry Grove. See Spect. Ne 588, 
No 601, and Ne 626; and Biog. Britan. art. Grove, Henry. 


„ Next Saturday will be publiſhed, in a neat pocket 
volume, the ſame with the Spectator, Guardian, and Engliſh- 
man, The Lover, to which is added The Reader. N. B. There 
are a ſmall number printed in 8vo. upon royal and demi pa- 
per, to complete ſets of the author's works. — Spect. in folio, 
N* 663, Dec. 15, 1714. See Steele's Epiſt. Correſpondence, 
vol. ii. p. 445; and the edition in 8vo. of The Lover and The 
Reader, 1789, with notes; printed for and by the editor, Mr, 
Deputy 1 ols, | 
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IN DT. X. 


Acrioxs, principles of, two in man, N. 588, 
Adulterers, how puniſhed by the primitive Chriſtians, N. 


7 

Aglais, his ſtory w_ Cowley, N. 610, 
Ambition, various kinds of it, N. 570. Laudable, 613. 
'Anacharſis, the Corinthian drun a ſaying of his, N. 569. 
Anceſtry, how far honour is to be paid o it . 612, | 
Anſwers to ſeveral letters at once, N. 581, and 619. 
Antipathies, a letter about them, N. 
N the evil of them and the vanity of 

them, I 
Applauſe and < FR ſhould not miſlead us, N. 610, 
Araſpas and Panthea, their ſtory out of Xenophon, N. 864. 
Ariſtippus, his ſaying of content, N. 574. 
Auguſtus, his ſaying of mourning for the dead, N. 575. 


Bacon flitch, at Whichenovre in Staffordſhire, who are en- 
titled to it, N. 607. Several demands for it, 608. 
RR N. . of, his letter to his maſter about che 
ngli 557 
Baxter, what a blefling he had, N, 598. 
Benevolence, treated of, N. 6or. 
Seach — K the pleaſures of i it, N. 588. A diſcourſe on ity 
Bion, his ſaying of a ſearch after dpainads N. $74; 
Blank, his letter to the Spectator about his family, N er ge had 
Bonoſus, the drunken Briton, a faying of him after 


ed himſelf, N. 
Burn athn th gh of onfnary cn . 616, and 
» 025. 1 
Lets Cc4 


Py nd 
- 


* £ k - 


| 
| 


IN D EX. 


Burleſque humour, N. 616 
Buſy world, N. 624. 


Cacoxrnxs, or itch of writing, an epidemical diſtemper, 
N. 582. 

Calamities, whimſical ones, N. 5 $8. 

— the great offence of it, N 594. Rules 855 it 
the fathers of la Trappe, ibid. 

Caffe in love anſwered, N. 614. 

Cato, an inſtance of his probity, N. 557 

2 of Trophonius, ſeveral people put into it to be mended, 


5 
an 200 applauſe ſhould not miſlead us, N. 610, 
Chancery wh er ected, N. 564. 
Chaſtity, how er by the Kan N. 8 
Cherubims, what the rabbins ſay they 
Chit-chat club's letter to the ee N | 
Chriſtianity, the only ſyſtem that can grade content, N. 574 
How much ue! iloſo phy, N. 634. 
Cleanlineſs, the praiſe of it, N. 631. 
Clergymen, the vanity of * in Sie "II N, 609. 
Coach (ſtage), its com ks pat CRY 
Content, how deſcri by a Rote ducan, N 574. The vir- 
tue of it, ibid. 
Country- n advice to chem about ſpending their 
time, Memoirs of the life of one, 622. 
| Cowley, ( 165.5 r.) bis deſeription of heaven, N. 590. His ſtory 
of ae 610. His ambition, 61 7 
Crazy, a man thought ſo by reading Milton aloud, N. 577- 
E * modern ones, ſome errors of theirs about plays, 


N. 5 
yrus, how he tried a young ng $ virtue, N. 564. 


D1scRETION abſolutely neceſſa a good huſband, N. 607, 

9 difficult to change ary in for the better, N. 5% 
vine nature, our narrow conceptions of it, N. 56g, Its 
omnipreſence and omniſcience, — ' 

Dreams, a diſcourſe on them, N. 3, and 597- Several ex- 

trayagant ones, ibid. Of rags BN s Cave, 599. 

Drunkard, a character of one, N. 569. Is a monſter, ibid. 

Drunkennefs, the ill effects of it, N. 1 What Seneca and 
Publius Syrus ſaid of it, ibid. 

Dryden (Mr.), his tranſlatio of Iapis's cure of Aer 


IN DEX. 


Virgil, N. 572. Of ZAneas's ſhips being turned to god- 
_ N. 583. | His cock's (each to-dame Pardet, 
21. 


Dumb = letter to the SpeQator, , 


Epcar (king), an amour of his, N. 50. . 
iſm, th e vanity of it condemned, N. 562. A young 
low very Toilty of it, ibid. 
mr tormented with the plague of darkneſs, N. 618. 
Englih, a dar Ker hem by der, N. 355. By 
l a 1 a preacner, 
Eng Bantam ambaſſadar, ibid. Täler den re 
much afflicted with, 582. 17 
Epiſtolary poetry, the two kinds of ſtyles, N. 618. 
Erratum, a ſad one committed in printing the bible, N. it 
Eternity, an eſſay upon it, N. 590. Part is to come, * 
Speech in Cato on it, tranſlated into Latin, ibid. 


Faczs, every man ſhould be pleaſed with his own, N. 5 

F adlallah, bis ſtory out of the Perſian tales, N. 578. 2 
Family madneſs i in pedi N. 612. 

Fancy, her character, Her calamities, ibid. 
Favours, of ladies, not to be boaſted of, N. 611. 

Fear, how neceſſary it is yon pn it, N. 615. 
W... a college, a wiſe ing of ons out poſterity, 
Flattery A grateful, N. 621. | 14 
— his ſaying of the ambiti ous and covetous, N. 576. 
Freethinkers, put into Trophonius's cave, N. 599. 

Fritilla's dream, N. 597. 

Funnel (Will), the toper, his en N. 3689. 

Futurity, the ſtron wo, inclination-man has to know it, N. bol. 


A weakneſs, eee 


GunzaLooy, a letter about it, N. 643. 
* s dream, N. 8975 

a contemplation of his 222 bs 

N. 565. He cannot be abſent ibid. Conſidera- 

tions on his ubiquity, N. 57. 1 1. 


Grotto, verſes on one, N. 632. a> 
Gyges and Ac ther ory, 610. | 3 


INDEX. 


Hanaparans the fable of them to the honour of u trees 


Happiteſ, of fouls in heaven treated of, N. 600. An argii= 
ment that God has aſſigned us for it, ibid. 

Hearts, a viſion of them, N. 587. 

Heaven, its glory, N. 580. cribed | Mr. N 8 

"Fe . nations have of it, t Dr. | 
Tillotſon ſays of it, ibid. 

Hermit, his ſaying to a lewd d young fellow, N, 57 * 

Heroiſm, an eſſay upon it, 

Hilpa, the Chineſe antediluvian princeſs, her Rory, N. 584. 
Her letter to Shalum, 585. | 

Hiſtory, ſecret, an odd way of writing on, 622. 

Hobbes's notions debaſe human nature, N. 588. 

Humour, the two extremes, N. 617, Burl ue, N. 616. Fe- 

dantic, N. 617. 

Hunting reproved, N. 583. 

Huſbands, rules for marrying by the widows club, 
N. 561. — to make got ones, 607 | 


fu. cr of /Encas, a tranſlation of Veil, by Mr. Dry+ 

n 72, ; 

Idle world, N. 624. 

15. , how it ond be uttered, N. 616. 
tial letters, the uſe party-writers make of them, N. 567. 
An inſtance of it, ibid. Criticiſms 2. it, 508. 

Integ Ari , great care to be taken of it, N 557. 

Intrepidity of a juſt good man taken from orace, N. 615, 

= a Nokes — ohn a Stiles, their petition, N. 577. 

riſh gentlemen, widow-hunters, N. 501 

Iſadas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. 

Julian the emperor, an excellent p out of his Cæſart, re- 
lating to the imitation of the gods, N. 634. 

Jupiter, his firſt proclamation about griefs and calamities, 
— 588. His ſecond, ibid. His juſt diſtribution of them, 


Jute th Spartans famous for it, N. 564. 


"PP not to mind party, N. 607. hls 
Laughter indecent in any religious aſſembly, N. 630, 


IND E X. 


Leſbia's letter to the Spectator, giving an account how ſhe was 
deluded by her lover, N. 611. 


Letter from the Bantam ambaſſador to his maſter . the 


| Life, et 


Engliſh, N. ssb From the dumb conjurer to the Spec- 
tator, N. 560 the chit-· chat club, ibid. From Ox- 
ford about his recovering his ſpeech, ibid. From Frank 
Townly, ibid. About the widows club, 561. From Blank 
about his family, 563. About an angry huſband, bid. 
From Will Warley, about military education, 566. From! 
an half- — — a widow, ibid. From ter Puſh 
- the ſame ſubject, %% Againſt quacks, 572. From 

the preſident of the widows club, 573. From a man taken 
to be mad for reading 2 alou GST: A ſecond let- 
ter about the ubiquity 0 Several an- 
ſwered at once, 581. From — „ ibid. From 
Amanda Lovelength, ibid. From Shalum the Chineſe to 
the princeſs Hilpa, before the flood, 584. From _ to 
Shalum, 585. From John Shadow at Oxford, about re- 
flecting at night on the paſt day's actions, 586. About a 
viſion of hearts, 58 7. About panting, 589. From John 
Shadow about dreams, 593. inconſiſtent metaphors, 
595. From Jeremy 3 with an account of his 
lite, 596. About making love, 602. From Fanny Fickle, 
605. From an aunt about her niece's idleneſs, 606. 
About the vanity of ſome cler men wearing ſcarves, 609. 
From Tom Nimble, about antipathies, ibid. From Cleora 
againſt the ladies work, ibid. From Leſbia, a deluded lady, 
611. About geneal 612. From Will Hope 
about ambition, 61 3 Pg the Temple ___— 

uence, ibid. From Monimia to recover a | 
ibid. From a' country wit in the burleſque — 616, 
From a pedant in his pedantic way on the. ſame ſubject, 
617. About the ſtyles of letters, 618. Anſwers to ſeveral, 
619. About flattery, 621. From the love-caſviſt about 
the widow's tenure, and the black ram, 623. From the 
ſame about love-queries, 625. From one who recom- 
mended himſelf for a newſmonger, ibid. About the force 
of novelty, 626. About à croſſed lover, 627. About 
eternity to come, 628. About church mulic, 630. About 
the rattling club's getting into church, ibid. 

— what we ought to be moſt ſolleitoss about, 

N. 575. Man's not worth his care, ibid. Valoable only 
. as it prepares for another, ibid | 
Lore ul, ſome inſtructions of his, N. 591, and 607, 


INDEX. 


pin 596. Acroſſed ons 
retires, 627. | 


MAHOMETANS, their cleanlineſs, N. 631, 
Marcia's prayer in Cato, N. 593. 
Memoirs of a private country gentleman's life, N. 622. 
Man, the two views he is to be conſidered in, N. 588, An 
active being, 624. His ultimate end, ibid. 
Merry part o the world amiable, N. 598. 
1 the Jews' miſtaken notion of his worldly grandeur, 
610. 
Metaphors, when vicious, N. 505. An inſtance of i it, ibid. 
Military education, a letter about it, N. 566. 
Miſchief rather to be ſuffered than an inconvenience, N 64. 
— fond of ſpeaking of himſelf, N. Son. Scaligers 
ng of him, ibid. 
Mole (church), recommended, N. 630. | 
— (burleſque), an account of one, N. 550. 


NEEDLEWORK recommended to W N. 606. 4 letter 
from Cleora againſt it, 609. 

News, the pleaſure of it, N. 6278. 

. (fir Iſaac), his noble way of conſidering ines ſpace, 

64. 

Night, a clear one deſeibed, N, 565. Whimlially deſcribed 
by William Ramſey, 

No, a word of great uſe in dra ation, N. gs 

Novelty, the force of it, N. 626. | 


Ons8cur1TyY, often more illuſtrious than grandeur, N. 6442. 

Orator, what requiſite to form one, N. 633. 

Ovid, his verſes on making love at the theatre, tranſſated by 
Mr. Dryden, N. 602. How panes tera 


616. 


Pa$$19N3, the work of a philoſopher to ſubdue them, N. 564. 
Inſtances of their power, ibid. 

Patience, her power, N. 359. 

Pedantic humour, N. 617. 8 

Penelope's web, the hiſtory of it, N. 606. 

Perſon, the word defined by Mr. Locke, N. 1 5 

Petition of John a Nokes — John a Stiles, 

Petition from a cavalier for a place, with hi vibe wk 


N. 629. 


mou — 


* ape) their boaſt of raking human e F | 


of his about riches, N. $34: 
Pity, the reaſonableneſs of it, N. 588. ö 
Places, the unreaſonableneſs of party-protences to ben, 


Planing recommente to country gentiemagy: N. 4 

9 - for Ebour, N. 624. 
n N. 592. | 

. — the n $56. . . 


12 Exchange, N. $68. 
Pak, ſpeculations « on an old-and'a ane, N. 626. 
Pytha his advice to his ſcholars — 5 Ar: 
night what they hes done i in ths . N _ 2 


Quex1ts in love 0d N. Ga, H 11h 
Queſtion, a curious one ſtarted — about the 

choice of preſent and future happineſs and miſery, N. 475. 
* ( ), his letters to the Spectator ney's, 


PRew oy "an ela aginſ them, by Dr. Z. Pearce, ho £ 

RAKE, a character of one, N. $76. ry e 

Rattling _ into the church, N. 630. 

Ramſey (W iam), the aſtrologer, his Hime deere | 
of night, N. 582. 

Re what light it gives into the joys of heaven, | 


Revenge, of a Spaniſh lady on x man who bo hei of her fa» 

— a pretend dicorery made by N. 
crucian, 2 1 one, 

War * a * N. 620. 77 


Sr. K uence, N. 
Satire, Whole IL ere N. 366. 
Scarves, the — of Rap. clergymen's wearing them, 


xt 9 14 


Scribbters, the moſt offenſive, N. 582. | | 4 r d 
Self- love, the harrowneſs . it. N. 589 
Seneca, his ſaying of drunkenneſs, N. 55g. ::: 


Shakſpeare, his excellence, N. 564, 2 geh e n,νuu = 


IN D EX. 
Shatum the Chineſe, his . 
flood, N. 


84. 
Sight, CONE in Scotland, N. 604. 
* when a virtue, N. 576. An inſtance of i itin 1 


vered his ſpeech, 110 His 2 . How her ibid. 
Of no party, bid. Ale . 88. Critics upon 
him, 868. He ſleeps as well as wakes *. public, 

His N of Trophonius's cave, — 70 the * 
volume publiſhed, . 8 

Spleen, its effects, N. 5 

Stars, a contemplation f ot N. 56 I 

Sublime in tee, what it is, N. 59 2. #+ 5 


Syncopiſts, modern ones, N. 567. 
Fn, prince, Jealous of his wife, how he ſerved ber 


N. 329 | | | 
Txurkx, ſerious, the advantage of it, N, N, be, 
627 7. 


ender hearts, an entertainment for them, 

Tenure, the moſt ſlippery in land, N. 623. 

Thales, his ſaying of truth and f. ſchood, N. . 

Theatre, of making love there, N. 602. 

Torre in Devonſhire, how unchaſte widows are ae 
there, N. 614. | 

Townly, Frank, lis letters to the Spectator, N. 560, 

Tully Niles himſelf, N. 562. What he ſaid of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, 1 Of uttering a jeſt, 616. Of the 

force of novelty, 626. What he e in his orator, 


633. 


Ugiqurrv of the Godhead confdered, N. $71. Farther 
conſiderations about it, 584. es 
Verſes by a deſpairing lover, N. 591. On Phebe and Colin 
603. Tranſlation of verſes 8 out of Itahan, 619. 

— royal progreſs, 620. To Mu. on her grotto, 
Wii e 0 604. rte . 2 
Viſion of human miſery, N. dag 
Vulcan's dogs, the fable of them, N. 5379. 


by 
* 
g 0 * * 


IN DE x. 


Wesr Enborne in Berkſhire, a cuſtom there for widows, 
N. 614. What lord Coke faid of the widows tenure there, 


623. 
Whichenovre 22 bacon flitch, in Staffordſhire, who entitled to 
it, N. 607. 
n 
Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter from the 
t of it to the Spectator, about her ſuitors, 57 
ty of widows in old times, 606. 4 — 
unchaſte ones in Berkſhire and Devonſhire, 614. Inſtances 
of their riding the black ram there, 623. 
Writing, the difficulty of it to avoid — N. 568. 
Work neceſſary ſor women, N. 606. 


XenqPHon, his account of Cyrus's trying the virtue of a 
young lord, N. 564. 


1 queen, her ſtory out of the Perſian Tales, 
578. 


THE END. 
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